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'They  are  fighting-  beyond  Coolgardie,  dusty  and  worn  and  brown, 
Leading  the  outward  legion  from  dawn  till  the  sun  goes  down; 
Under  their  blue  sky-banner,  standing  true  to  their  guns, 
Singly  and  shoulder  to  shoulder,  brothers  and  sires  and  sons. 

"...  They  are  praying  away  to  the  Eastward — mothers 
and  daughters  and  wives — 
Asking  no  golden  harvest,  but  only  their  loved  ones' lives!" 

Beyond  Coolgardie. — Will   H.  Ogilvie. 
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CHAPTER  I      THE  GREAT  LONE  LAND 

THE  red  dawn  broke  cheerlessly  over  a 
hot  and  hopeless  world.  On  every  side 
stretched  illimitable  vistas  of  reddish-yellow 
sand,  bare  of  vegetation,  unrelieved  by  even  a 
solitary  salt-bush.  The  low  undulations  of  the 
dunes  lost  their  configuration  in  the  dim, 
infinite  distance,  and  by  some  trick  of  refrac- 
tion became  a  vast,  sandy  plain  that  appalled 
the  eye  with  its  suggestion  of  monotonous 
desolation.  The  fiery  globe  of  the  rising  sun 
crept  slowly  up  into  the  sky,  its  lurid  light 
turning  the  desert  to  a  sea  of  quivering  brass. 
In  one  spot  alone  in  the  whole  circle  of 
burning  sand  was  there  life. 

In  the  lee  of  one  of  the  sandhills  a  rough 
shelter  of  blankets  had  been  rigged,  and  in  the 
shade  thus  cast  a  middle-aged  man  was  lying. 
He  had  been  a  strong  man  in  his  prime,  but 
now  the  mighty  frame  was  wasted  by  sickness 
and  privation.  The  bronze  cheeks  were  drawn 
and  sunken,  and  the  bones  about  his  jaws  stood 
out  with  unhealthy  prominence.  But  the  dark 
eyes  still  held  the  vital  spark  though  behind 
it  one  caught  a  flickering  fear,  the  terror  of 
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12  GOLDEN     HARVEST 

the  unknown.  He  stirred  uneasily,  and  the 
other  occupant  of  the  tent,  a  young  man 
of  about  twenty-five  or  six,  bent  over  him 
anxiously. 

"Is  there  anything  I  can  do,  John?"  he 
asked. 

The  other  shook  his  head  weakly.  '  No, 
Phil,"   he   said.     "  I'm   ! Iced    this  'turn 

-Nonsense,"  said  Phillip  Royden.  "Youll 
pull  through."  But  it  was  noticeable  thai  he 
did  not  look  at  the  other  as  he  spok 

"It's  the  last  dawo    I'll   see;   Phil,"    I  >hn 

Wade  said.  He  paused  and  ran*hi>  swollen 
tongue  over  his  cracki        Iry  lips. 

Royden's  quick  blue  eves  noticed  the  oth< 
action,    and    he    n  :    out    for    the    cam. 

water-baj       H<    unscrewed   tl  and 

held  the  mouthpiece  to  the  dying  man's  Li] 
Slowly  the  life  giving  fluid  trickled  out   and 
down  the  dry,  racked  throat     But  the  wal 

had  no  more  than  dampened  his  tongue  when 

Wade  waved  the  bag  away. 

"No     more,      Phil,"     he     said.        "  Then 
enough  for  one,   but  not  enough   for  tv.         I 
don't  need   it.      I'm  dvir         Hut   you   need   it 
and   you   must  husband    every   drop.      You've 
got  to  make  through." 

The  young  man  made  no  reply.      He  k: 
that    every    drink    he    gave    his    dying    mate 
lessened    his    own    chances    of    survival,    he 
knew  that   judging   by    the    standards   of  the 
Land  of  Eternal  Thirst,  where  water  is  more 
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precious  than  gold,  he  was  doing  something 
heroic  in  sacrificing  for  the  sake  of  his  friend's 
comfort  what  was  equivalent  to  one  day  of 
health  and  strength,  and  since  his  was  the 
modesty  of  all  great  men  he  wished  neither  to 
talk  about  nor  defend  his  action. 

The  silence  lasted  nearly  ten  minutes.  At 
the  end  of  that  period  the  dying  man  spoke 
again. 

"  It's  hard  luck  that  I  should  go  out  this  trip, 
Phil,"  he  murmured.  "I've  found  wealth  at 
last.  It's  hard.  I've  a  daughter,  Phil,  though 
I  haven't  told  you  about  her  before,  and  it's 
for  her  I've  been  working  all  alon^.  I  wanted 
her  to  have  money  and  fine  clothes  and  all  the 
good  things  of  life  that  I  never  had.  And  now 
it's  too  late  for  me  to  see  her.  But  she'll  get 
them,  Phil?" 

There  was  both  a  question  and  an  entreaty 
in  the  last  sentence. 

"  I'll  find  her,"  Royden  promised,  "  and  she 
can  draw  on  your  share.  Once  the  mine's 
under  way  she'll  make  a  pot  of  money  out  of 
it." 

"  I  know  I  can  trust  you,"  the  dying  man 
said.  "  If  it  was  anyone  else  I'd  feel  nervous 
about  it.  Tony,  or  Billy  The  Greek,  or  any 
one  of  the  old  gang  I  wouldn't  trust  as  far  as  I 
could  see  'em.  But  I'm  glad  I  had  a  man  like 
you  with  me  on  mv  last  trip." 

He  paused  for  breath,  and  the  perspiration 
stood  out  on  his  forehead  in  big  beads,.     He 
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tried  to  lift  his  hand  to  wipe  them  off,  hut  his 
strength  had  so  far  failed  him  that  he  could  do 
no  more  than  make  an  ineffective  gesture  before 
his  face.  He  made  a  second  attempt  and  tailed 
just  as  lamentably.  1  [e  had  not  realized  until 
that  moment  how  low  he  had  sunk,  lie  1 
anticipated  death;  he  knew  that  he  could  not 
live  OUl  the  day;  but  in  the  manner  ot  a  man 
whose  Strength  has  alwa  n  his 

asset  in  life   he  had   not  been   able  to 
that  the  gradual  weakening ol  his  powers  would 
towards  the  end  leave  him  as  helpless  and 
weak  as  a  new  horn  kitten.      It  w^s  with  a  new 
terror  in  his  eves   that   he   sj>ok<  n   to  his 

companion. 

"  Phil.   I'm  wi  aki  r  than   I   thought,"  he  said 
faintly,  "and    [V(    got   a  lot   '  Kit 

you  listening?     I  can't  see  you  clearly.     You 
seem  v« -r\    dim.     Come  closi  r  " 

"  Yes,    I'm  list<  nir  aid   the  oth<  r.       'G 

on." 

"My  daughter,"  said  War  ak- 

ing   as   though    every   word    uttered   cost   him 
a    tremendous     effort  51  in     Brisbane 

at " 

He  stopped  abruptly,  half-rose  on  one 
elbow,  and  stared  with  wide,  horror-stricken 
eyes  into  the  infinite  reaches  of  spare.  Roy< 
sprang  forward  and  caught  him  under  the 
shoulders  with  his  left  arm.  The  dying  man 
turned  his  head  slowly,  and  with  an  <  ffort, 
towards  his  mate,    looked   at   him   a   moment 
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with  eyes  that  were  beginning  to  glaze  over, 
and  opened  his  mouth  to  speak.  But  the  only 
sound  that  came  was  a  queer  gurgle.  The 
body  suddenly  stiffened  in  the  arms  of  the 
man  who  held  it,  twitched  convulsively  once 
or  twice,  and  then  lay  still.  John  Wade  was 
dead. 

Reverently  Royden  laid  down  the  body  on 
the  warm  sand,  and  closed  the  tired  eyes.  He 
rose  to  his  feet  then,  pulled  aside  the  blanket 
that  protected  the  rough  shelter  from  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  stared  out  across  the  trackless 
waste.  The  warm  air  smote  him  like  the 
blast  from  an  incinerator,  and  the  hot  sand 
underfoot  burned  his  feet  even  through  the 
thick  soles  of  his  boots.  It  was  going  to  be 
a  scorcher  of  a  day,  he  decided.  Though  the 
morning  was  not  much  more  than  an  hour  old 
the  heat  was  already  as  fierce  as  that  of  mid- 
day. The  desert  seemed  to  catch  the  rays  of 
the  risen  sun,  only  to  turn  them  back  again  in 
invisible  waves  of  light  that  seared  and  tortured 
the  man's  eyeballs  like  the  thrust  of  a  red-hot 
iron. 

'  If  I  have  much  more  of  this,"  he  muttered, 
"  I'll  go  blind." 

Nevertheless  he  left  the  tent  and  strode  out 
into  the  open.  There  was  work  to  be  done. 
John  Wade's  body  could  not  be  allowed  to 
lie  all  day  in  the  shelter  of  the  tent  while 
the  thermometer  hovered  about  120  degrees. 
There  is  a  penalty  attached  to  residence  in  a 
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tropic  clime,  a  penalty  that  is  paid  by  the  dead 
equally  with  the  living. 

He  selected  a  spot  where  the  sand  seemed 
easy  to  work,  brought  some  oi  his  prospector's 
tools  from  the  tent,  and  began  to  dig  a  shallow 
grave.  It  was  close  on  midday  before  his  self- 
imposed  task  was  completed  and  all  that  was 
mortal  of  John  Wade  was  hidden  from  sight. 

Tired  and  hot,  Royden  returned  to  the  rude 
shelter.  He  would  have  given  almost  any- 
thing for  a  wash,  but  the  water  he  had  v. 
barely  sufficient  for  drinking  purposes,  so  he 
had  to  go  without.  Indeed  he  had  not  washed 
now  for  more  than  a  week.  I  he  dirt  hung 
eaked  on  his  face, -and  hands,  and  clothes,  and 
altogether  he  was  anything  but  a  prepossessing 

sight.      He  did  not  mind  that  how 
used  by  this  to  the  sheer  physi<  al  discomfort  oi 
dirt— and  even  had  there  been  anyone  to  note 
and  comment  on  his  appearance  he  would  not 
have  felt  very  much  put  out  about  it. 

He  felt  indescribabl)  lonely.  John  Wade 
had  been  more  than  a  mate;  he  had  been  a 
friend,  the  very  best  of  friends.  They  had  met 
eighteen  months  before  in  the  bar  of  an  hotel 
in  Hannan  Street,  Kalgoorlie,  and  they  had 
just  naturally  gravitated  to  each  other.  In 
such  unromantic  circumstances  had  begun  a 
friendship  that  was  destined  to  last  beyond  the 
grave.  In  the  next  year  they  had  covered 
much  new  country  together,  and  had  grown, 
not  only  to  know,  but  to  trust  each  other  in  a 
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way  that  would  not  have  been  possible  with 
two  such  men  in  a  crowded  city.  The  open 
air  life,  with  its  risks  and  its  need  for  sacrifice, 
brings  out  all  that  is  good  and  bad  in  a  man. 
It  steeled  Phil  to  suffering  and  taught  him 
endurance ;  it  swept  away  the  dross  from  the 
gold  in  the  man's  soul  and  taught  him  the  true 
meaning  of  mateship  as  exemplified  by  John 
Wade.  On  the  other  hand,  the  elder  man 
soon  learnt  that  Royden,  for  all  his  youth  and 
inexperience,  was  level-headed  and  trust- 
worthy. That  year  had  been  a  period  of  test 
and  probation  for  Phillip  Royden,  though  this 
he  did  not  understand  until  long  afterwards. 

Alone  amongst  modern  miners  John  Wade 
believed  in  the  existence  of  the  fabled  Mount 
Youle,  the  mountain  which  was  literally  a  heap 
of  gold.  Hannan  and  Flannigan  had  been 
looking  for  it  in  1893  when  they  discovered 
Kalgoorlie ;  hundreds  of  miners  had  searched 
unavailingly  for  it  before  that  date.  But  with 
the  founding  of  Kalgoorlie  City  the  legend  had 
died  out,  lingering  only  in  the  minds  of  a  few 
old-time  miners  who  still  persisted  in  believing 
that  there  was  some  truth  in  the  tale.  And 
John  Wade,  almost  the  last  of  the  old-timers, 
approached  the  fable  from  a  new  view-point. 

"  People  first  heard  about  the  mountain  of 
gold  from  the  blacks,"  he  told  Phillip.  "  The 
direction  given  was  vaguely  east.  Kalgoorlie 
was  discovered,  the  majority  of  people  forgot 
about  the  old  tale  in  the  interest  of  the  new 
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reality,  and  those  who  remembered  it  said, 
1  East  of  Kalgourlie  is  the  Euda  plain  and  east 
of  that  again  is  Adelaide.'  They  thought  no 
more  of  it  as  a  possibility.  But  it  occurred  to 
me  that  East  was  only  vaguely  East  Moi 
over,  everywhere  I  went  the  natives  had  the 
same  tale  and  the  general  direction  was  the 
same.  They  were  chary  of  talking  to  a  white 
man,  but  in  one  way  and  another  I  managed 
to  get  information,  and  always  did  they  point 
towards  what  we  know  as  tin  dead  heart  of  the 
continent.  And  now  I've  narrowed  it  down 
within   definite   Limil  It's   soin<  w'here   in   the 

sandy  country  on  the  of   the  Territory; 

it's  not  so  far  east  as  the  (  >v<  rland  Telegraph, 
and  it's  not  clos<  to  any  oi  the  stock  routes, 
either  from  the  lYrritorv  or  Denison  Down>. 
But  that  the  gold  mountain's  there  in  the  heart 
of  the  continent  I'm  convini  i  d,  and  I'm  going 
to  find  it  before  I  die.  It  might  take  months; 
it  might  take  years;  but  what  does  it  matter  if 
we  find  it  in  the  end  ?  " 

"We?"  said   Phil. 

The  other  nodded.  I  wouldn't  have  told 
you  if  I  didn't  want  you  to  come,"  he  said. 

"Of  course  I'll  come,"  said  Phil,  "though 
I  can't  say  I  feel  very  sanguine.  Why  hasn't 
someone  else  found  it  before 

"  There's  an  answer  to  that,"  returned  old 
John  Wade  in  his  worldlv-wise  way.  "  People 
find  things  only  when  they  1-  >ok  for  them  in 
the  right  place.      Further,  you  must  remember 
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no  one  has  troubled  much  about  Mount  Youle 
since  '93.  The  men  who  were  looking  for 
it  then  found  Kalgoorlie,  Coolgardie  and 
Boulder  City.  They  did  not  look  further. 
They  were  satisfied  with  reality.  They  no 
longer  chased  dreams." 

"  Yet  you  and  I  are  going  to  chase  dreams," 
Phil  objected. 

"  But  not  blindly,"  John  Wade  returned. 

That  then  had  been  the  beginning  of  the 
quest,  a  quest  that  lasted  many  months  and 
that  at  length  ended  in  the  discovery,  if  not  of 
the  fabled  mountain,  at  least  of  gold-bearing 
country  that  was  worth  a  fortune.  They  put  in 
their  datum  pegs,  took  samples  of  the  outcrop 
for  assay  purposes,  and  then  set  out  for  Darwin 
to  register  their  find  with  the  goldfields  warden. 
But  John  Wade's  constitution  had  been  under- 
mined by  the  privations  he  had  gone  through, 
and  one  morning  he  collapsed  when  he 
attempted  to  walk.  Phil  at  first  thought  of 
carrying  him,  but  second  thoughts  showed  him 
the  sheer  physical  impossibility  of  doing  any 
such  thing.  He  was  nearly  as  weak  as  his 
mate,  though  he  had  youth  on  his  side.  In 
addition  he  had  a  reserve  of  strength  as  yet 
untouched  on  which  to  fall  back.  John  Wade 
had  no  such  reserve ;  each  successive  struggle 
with  the  wild  had  left  him  a  little  less  energy, 
a  little  less  reserve  force,  until  in  the  end 
nothing  remained  of  what  had  once  seemed 
an  inexhaustible  reservoir  of  strength.     And, 
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as  in  all  such  cases,  death  when  it  did  come 
came  with  incredible  swiftness. 

•  •  •  •  ( 

All  that  day  Phil  remained  in  the  tent.  He 
was  unused  to  the  fierce  heat  as  yet,  so  he 
determined  to  rest  during  the  day  and  travel 
in  the  comparative  coolness  of  the  night.  He 
made  a  light  pack  of  his  provisions  and  the 
metal  for  assay,  and  slung  it  over  his  shoulders 
with  a  strap  he  made  from  Wade's  rifle-sling. 
The  rifle  itself  he  left  behind  after  carefullv 
destroying  the  breech  lock,  so  that  it  would 
be  useless  if  it  fell  into  tin-  hands  of  anv  of 

J 

the  myall  blacks.  The  spare  cartridges  he 
appropriated  for  his  own  weapon,  as  he  knew 
that  from  then  onwards  he  would  have  to 
depend  on  his  rifle  for  the  greater  part  of  his 
food. 

It  was  a  bright  starlit  night  when  he 
out.  The  sk\  was  soft  and  velvetv,  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  hot  and  coppery  firmament  of 
the  daw  The  heat  had  gone  out  of  the  c 
searing  sand  and  the  low  dunes  were  now  dim, 
indefinite  humps.  Presently  the  moon  wrould 
come  peeping  over  the  horizon  and  he  would 
have  abundant  light  to  travel  by. 

Despite  the  death  of  his  friend  he  felt  more 
contented  than  he  had  for  manv  a  daw  The 
strain  of  nursing  was  over,  and  that  in  itself 
was  no  small  relief.  He  had  seen  too  much 
of  death  to  waste  time  and  sentiment  in  grieving 
over  his  dead  mate.     He  had  done  what  he 
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could  for  him  while  John  Wade  was  alive  and 
when  he  had  died  he  had  given  him  decent 
burial.  That  was  all  that  was  required  of 
him.  He  missed  the  man's  large,  free  care- 
lessness of  life,  his  easy  inspiriting  conversa- 
tion, and  above  all  he  missed  the  kindly  advice 
and  the  big  jovial  presence  that  he  knew  so 
well.  But  the  inevitable  had  happened  and 
John  Wade  had  made  his  last  trip.  But  he, 
Phillip  Royden,  was  alive,  and  all  his  thoughts 
and  energy  must  now  be  devoted  to  himself. 
The  living  man  was  of  more  importance  than 
the  dead  one.  That  was  the  sum  and 
substance  of  his  philosophy. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  was 
potentially  rich.  He  owned  a  half-share  in  a 
mine  that  might  yet  beat  Kalgoorlie  out  of 
sight.  He  had  visions  of  another  city  of  the 
desert  rising  proudly  in  the  heart  of  The 
Great  Lone  Land,  and  he  wondered  would 
they  call  it  after  him  or  John  Wade,  the 
original  discoverer. 

Insensibly  his  thoughts  turned  to  the  girl 
who  was  to  be  his  partner.  What  would  she 
be  like?  John  Wade  had  not  told  him;  he 
knew  nothing  more  of  her  than  that  she  lived 
in  Brisbane.  He  did  not  know  her  Christian 
name  even.  For  all  he  could  say  she  might 
be  married.  Curiously  enough  the  possibility 
of  this  created  a  certain  vague  consternation  in 
his  breast. 

A  mournful  howling,  a  long-drawn  "  O  .   .   . 
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oh,"  sounding  on  the  still  night  air  like  the 
strident  wailing  of  a  lost  soul,  brought  him 
abruptly  back  to  the  immediate  present. 
Ahead  of  him  on  the  hump  of  a  sandhill, 
silhouetted  blackly  against  the  white  disk  of 
the  rising  moon,  he  could  see  the  slender  out- 
line of  a  dingo.  The  animal  had  his  muzzle 
turned  skywards,  pointing  towards  the  moon. 
The  eerie  wailing,  nerve-racking  though  it 
would  have  been  to  a  man  unused  to  the  wilds, 
had  no  other  effect  on  Phillip  Koyden  than  to 
bring  him  back  t<>  the  urgent  ies  of  his  present 
position.  He  was  not  at  all  troubled  by  the 
uncanny  tonguing  of  the  wild  dog;  he  had 
heard  it  too  often  during  the  last  eighteen 
months  even  to  feel  annoyed.  Usage  had  to 
a  great  extent  made  him  indifferent  to  it. 
Nevertheless  on  this  occasion  the  sight  of  the 
animal  on  the  sandhill  kindled  a  new  hope 
in  his  breast.  The  dingo  is  a  creature  of 
circumstance — it  never  travels  far  away  from 
game — moreover  it  does  not  believe  in 
unnecessary  exertion.  And  Mnce  the  desert 
contains  no  game  and  is  difficult  country  in 
which  to  travel  Phil  knew  from  the  fact  of  the 
animal's  presence  that  he  could  not  be  far 
away  from  the  confines  of  the  sandy  country. 
A  day's  travel,  perhaps  a  little  more,  and  he 
would  be  out  of  it  altogether. 

He  re-settled  the  pack  on  his  shoulders  and 
since  the  dingo  is  not  above  attacking  a  man 
in  circumstances  favourable  to  itself  he  care- 
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fully  examined  the  loading  of  his  rifle.  But 
he  was  unmolested,  though  as  he  advanced  the 
wild  crying  was  taken  up  by  dingo  after  dingo 
and  continued  with  unabated  vigour  until  well 
on  towards  morning. 


CHAPTER    II  DARWIN 

BEN  CUSTOM,  the  buffalo  hunter  reined 
in  his  horse  at  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and 
stared  across  the  long  reach  of  grassy  plain 
with  clear-seeing  eyes  that  took  in  every 
definable  feature  of  the  landscape.  The  day 
was  bright  and  warm  with  just  the  faintest 
beginning  of  a  heat-haze  shimmering  in  the 
distance.  Far  away  in  the  depths  of  the  long 
grass,  so  far  away  that  it  showed  no  bigger  than 
a  black  splash  of  colour  against  the  blue-green 
background, of  the  grass,  something  was  moving. 
It  progressed  almost  jerkily,  doubling  and 
twisting  on  its  course  as  though  it  had  entirely 
lost  all  sense  of  direction.  Ben  Custom  was 
frankly  puzzled  by  the  strange  object ;  in  all 
his  experience  he  had  not  come  across  any 
animal  which  had  so  behaved. 

"  It's  not  buffalo,  old  horse,"  he  remarked 
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to  his  mount.  "  It  isn't  kangaroo,  or  emu,  or 
any  animal  that  you  and  I  know  anything 
about.  An  unbiassed  man  might  say  it's  just 
sheer  imagination  on  my  part,  but  I  haven't 
been  trusting  to  my  eyes  in  this  part  of  the 
country  for  the  last  fifteen  years  without 
knowing  when  what  I  see  is  real  and  when  it 
isn't.  I  haven't  had  a  drink  in  six  months, 
not  since  the  last  time  I  was  in  Pine  Creek, 
so  that  isn't  the  trouble.  It  looks  more  like 
a  man  than  anything,  but  what  the  deuce  is 
a  man  doing  coming  from  that  direction. 
There's  been  nobody  passed  me  ^oing  south 
this  year.  Anyway  a  man  wouldn't  be 
behaving  that  way  unless " 

He  stopped  abruptly  as  an  idea  occurred 
to  him. 

"  You  and  I,  old  horse,"  he  said  presently, 
"don't  know  everything.  Let's  go  and  see 
what's  what." 

With  that  he  swung  open  the  breech  of  his 
rifle  and  made  sure  the  magazine  was  fully 
charged.  Then  he  touched  the  flank  of  his 
mount  with  the  tip  of  his  Spur  and  the  animal 
broke  into  a  smart  trot. 

The  place  was  hushed  and  lifeless,  and  the 
drowsy  silence  of  the  tropic  noon  hung  over  all. 
Even  the  hoofbeats  of  the  hurrving-  horse  were 
deadened  by  the  soft  carpet  of  grass  underfoot. 
Once  a  grey  kangaroo,  startled  from  his  midday 
siesta  by  the  swift  passage  of  man  and  horse, 
leaped   from   the   shadows   of   the  long   grass 
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and  slipped  swiftly  again  into  concealment. 
The  man  gave  it  but  a  passing  glance,  quick 
and  incurious.  He  was  too  interested  in  the 
mystery  that  lay  ahead  to  waste  time  and 
cartridges  on  such  commonplaces  as  grey 
kangaroos.  As  he  and  his  horse  sank  down 
into  the  savannah  he  lost  sight  of  the  black 
dot  which  had  previously  held  his  attention. 
Somewhere  in  the  intervening  space  it  had 
disappeared.  But  Ben  Custom  was  not 
troubled  very  much  by  that.  His  sense  of 
locality  was  more  than  good  and  he  knew  he 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  tracing  the  object 
of  his  search. 

The  horse  shied  violently,  so  violently  that 
Custom  was  almost  unseated.  He  drew  rein 
and  stared  into  the  maze  of  grass  immediately 
in  front  of  him.     And  then  he  saw. 

A  pair  of  worn  miner's  boots  showed  through 
the  gaps  between  the  tussocks.  He  slipped 
from  his  horse  and  drew  the  reins  over  the  curve 
of  his  arm.  A  man  was  lying  on  the  ground, 
apparently  in  the  last  stages  of  exhaustion. 
His  boots  were  worn  almost  through;  his 
leggings  were  cracked  and  broken,  and  his 
trousers  of  khaki  drill  were  ripped  and  torn. 
He  lay  face  downward  on  the  ground,  just  as 
he  had  fallen,  and  one  outstretched  hand  still 
grasped  tightly  a  rusty,  weather-beaten  rifle. 

"  Well,  I'm  blowed,"  said  Ben  Custom  under 
his  breath.  He  bent  'down  and  turned  the  man 
over   on    his   back.     The   bronzed    face    was 
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covered  with  long  and  straggling  hair  and  the 
reddened  eyelids  were  closed  over  the  tired, 
sun-tortured  eyes.  Ben  Custom  decided  that 
he  did  not  know  the  man.  In  the  same  glance 
he  took  in  the  fact  that  the  man  was  exhausted 
and  starving. 

'You  want  a  bit  of  nursing,  o'  man,"  he 
murmured,  "but  you  want  food  and  shelter 
more  than  anything.  If  you'll  come  along  with 
old  Ben  Custom  he'll  give  you  what  he  can  of 
all  three." 

He  did  not  speak  as  though  he  expected 
the  other  to  understand  or  answer  him;  he 
was  perfectly  well  aware  that  the  man  was 
unconscious.  He  spoke  simply  for  the  sake 
of  hearing  himself  talk;  he  translated  his 
thoughts  into  words  solely  for  the  sense  of 
comfort  and  companionship  the  sound  of  his 
own  voice  brought  to  him.  Like  all  men  who 
live  long  in  the  wilds  he  thought  the  music  of 
the  human  voice  the  sweetest  on  earth,  and 
the  fact  that  that  voice  happened  to  be  his 
own  did  not  make  the  illusion  any  the  less 
real.  At  least  he  was  determined  that  his 
tongue  would  not  grow  rusty  in  solitude 
simply  from  want  of  use. 

Custom  lifted  the  senseless  body  up  in  his 
arms  and  placed  it  gently  across  the  pommel 
of  the  saddle.  Then  he  mounted  himself  and 
holding  the  stranger  in  the  embrace  of  one 
arm,  guided  his  horse  back  the  way  he  had 
come. 
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The  buffalo-hunter's  hut,  a  rude  and  primi- 
tive bark  humpy,  was  built  in  under  the  shadow 
of  some  huge  gums  close  to  the  creek.  It  was 
the  shadiest  spot  for  miles  around  and  was  so 
situated  that  it  was  practically  the  hub  of  the 
district  in  which  the  man  hunted.  Custom 
himself  was  one  of  those  by  no  means  rare 
denizens  of  the  Great  Outback  who  prefer  or 
seem  to  prefer  their  own  company  to  that  of 
other  people.  At  any  rate  he  lived  in  solitary 
state,  without  even  a  black  boy  to  dance 
attendance  on  him.  Yet  such  rare  white  men 
as  came  his  way  found  a  ready  welcome  with 
the  old  hunter,  and  on  his  occasional  trips  to 
Pine  Creek  or  Darwin  he  was  hail-fellow-well- 
met  with  everyone.  But  then  ninety  per  cent, 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territory  were 
acquainted  with  Ben  Custom,  and  the  small 
minority  who  hadn't  met  him  knew  him  by 
repute. 

He  placed  the  unconscious  man  on  his  own 
rude  couch  and  made  him  as  comfortable  as 
circumstances  would  permit.  Then  he  set 
about  reviving  him.  A  "billy"  of  water  was 
set  on  the  fire  to  boil,  and  in  the  meanwhile 
he  moistened  the  stranger's  lips  with  a  little 
cold  water.  The  effect  was  not  immediate. 
Consciousness  returned  to  an  extent  presently, 
but  the  man  seemed  dazed  and  incapable  of 
forming  consecutive  ideas.  Ben  did  not  ask 
him  any  questions,  but  fed  him  with  a  little 
broth  he  had   prepared.     The   other   took   it 
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willingly   enough   and    sipped    it    voraciously. 

'1  hereafter  he  dropped  into  a  fevered 
sleep. 

The  shadows  lengthened;  the  trees  became 
alive  with  twittering  and  screeching  birds  that 
had  passed  the  hot  afternoon  away  in  slumber; 
and   the   world   at   lai.  <\\    tremulous   with 

the  sound  of  awakening  animal  lite.  Custom 
tied  up  the  foodstults  he  had  been  using  in 
little  ealieo  bags  and  hung  them  nn  trees  out 
side  his  hut,  the  better  to  protect  them  from 
the  attacks  ol  that  p<  St  of  Northern  Australia, 
the  white  ant,  lit  hi  .  ening^pipe  and  sat 
down  in  the  shade  to  have  Ins  smoke.  1  he 
man    inside   the   hut   t'  and    turned    in    his 

blank<  O  nallv   he  moaned  or  cal. 

out   in    the   StJ  3    of    delirium.  n    caught 

a  word  h(  re  and  there,  something  about  gold 
and  a  girl  and  a  man  who  died.  I  le  could 
make    neither    head     nor    tail    of    the    other's 

raving        Truth  to  till  he  did  not  pay  much 

attention  to  them.  Men  who  have  crept  close 
to  the  edge  of  the  grave  have  a  habit  ol  baring 
their  souls  in   moments  of  delirium.      And 

to  what  he  said Well,  Custom   did   not 

trouble  about  gold;  it  was  of  no  use  to  him  now 
Years  before  there  had  been  a  girl  in  his  life, 
but  she  had  gone  her  way  and  her  very  memory 
had  become  but  a  dim  echo  of  the  past.  Ben 
did  not  even  care  to  think  of  her.  And  as  far 
as  this  vague  mention  of  a  dead  man  went  Ben 
decided    it    was    no    affair    of    his.      Men    die 
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every  day,  and  out  in  the  Never-Never  one 
learns  to  appraise  death  at  its  true  value. 

He  awoke  an  hour  or  so  before  daylight  next 
morning  and  had  the  fire  alight  and  the  break- 
fast prepared  before  the  sun  began  to  show 
over  the  tops  of  the  trees.  He  was  calmly 
beginning  his  own  meal  when  the  stranger  sat 
up,  stared  about  him  with  a  bewildered  air, 
then  looked  straight  at  the  hunter.  For  the 
space  of  a  second  or  so  he  made  no  movement, 
then  his  hand  went  up  to  his  forehead  as  though 
to  brush  away  the  thing  that  was  clogging  his 
memory. 

"Feeling  any  better?"  Custom  asked. 

"  I'm  hungry,"  said  the  other. 

Custom  ran  his  eye  critically  over  the  man. 
His  expression  seemed  to  say  that  he  was  not 
at  all  surprised. 

"  I  found  you  out  on  the  plain  yesterday,'' 
he  said.     "  My  name's  Custom." 

"  And  mine's  Royden,  Phillip  Royden,"  the 
stranger  replied.  "What's  been  wrong  with 
me?" 

"  Starvation,"   said   Custom   laconically. 

The  other  nodded.  "That's  so,"  he  said 
slowly.  "  I  suppose  I  haven't  had  one  square 
meal  in  the  last  week.  Cartridges  gave  out. 
Wasted  them  all  trying  to  keep  off  the  myall 
blacks." 

"You've  come  from  the  interior?"  Custom 
hazarded  as  he  turned  a  steak  that  was  grilling 
at  the  fire. 
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'Way  down,''  Royden  answered.  "  Kal- 
goorlie  originally." 

Custom  looked  him  up  and  down  before  he 
replied.  At  length,  "  1  believe  you,"  he  said. 
There  was  nothing  offensive  in  the  remark. 
He  merely  said  in  effect  that  though  the  other's 
story  was  an  incredible  one  it  was  supported 
by  his  general  appearance  and  look  of  truth- 
fulness. 

"  You'd  better  have  something  to  eat  before 
you  talk  any  mon  .  (  ustom  said  again.  "  And 
don't  eat  too  mmh,"  he   added  warningly. 

"Is  there  such  a  thing?"   RoVden  said. 

However,  he  made  his  meal  slowly,  eating 
with  the  iron  self-control  of  a  man  who  has 
learnt  his  lesson  earlv  in  life.  As  he  ate 
Custom  took  further  stork  of  him.  They 
were  in  marked  contrast,  were  these  two  men 
oi  the  Outback.  Custom  was  old  and  heavy, 
though  powerfully  built,  and  his  kindly  face 
was  almost  completely  masked  by  its  abnormal 
growth  of  hair.  The  other  was  naturally 
slighter  built  and  his  cheeks  had  fallen  in 
under  the  stress  of  privation.  He  was  dirty 
and  disreputable  to  the  last  degree ;  he  had 
not  washed  for  weeks,  and  nearly  a  year  had 
passed  since  last  a  razor  had  touched  his  face. 
But  through  it  all  he  bore  himself  with  a 
radiant  good  humour  that  contrasted  curiously 
with  Custom's  kindly-intentioned  stolidity. 

But  when  one  came  to  look,  not  at  the  eves 
but   at  the   soul   behind   them,  one   began   to 
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understand  in  just  how  much  these  men  were 
kindred  spirits.  Each  carried  in  his  eyes  that 
keen,  appraising  glance  that  sums  up  and 
accepts  or  rejects  a  man  in  a  trice,  and  each 
seemed  animated  by  a  fierce,  restless  spirit  of 
determination  that  took  no  count  of  odds  but 
made  victory  inevitable  by  the  simple  process 
of  ignoring  the  possibility  of  defeat.  Phillip 
Royden  and  Ben  Custom,  the  new  generation 
and  the  old,  looked  squarely  into  each  other's 
eyes  and  each  knew  the  other  for  what  he  was, 
a  man  from  toe-tip  to  hat-crowned  head. 

The  younger  man  was  very  weak  still,  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  moved  on  his 
rough  couch  now  that  the  fires  of  his  fever 
had  burned  themselves  out.  He  lay  back 
after  breakfast  with  half-closed  eyes  and 
reviewed  the  situation  in  his  mind.  He  felt 
he  owed  Custom  an  explanation,  yet  he  did 
not  quite  relish  the  thought  of  having  to  tell 
all  that  had  occurred  to  him.  Some  of  the 
episodes  at  least  must  be  suppressed,  he 
decided.  His  reading  of  the  man  convinced 
him  that  Custom  was  an  honest  old  chap,  yet 
he  knew  from  experience  how  the  gold  fever 
could  turn  good  men  to  fiends  incarnate.  He 
was  a  little  comforted  by  the  recollection  that 
he  had  discarded  his  prospecting  tools  early 
on  the  march  ;  they  would  have  given  his  secret 
away  had  he  retained  them.  The  other  could 
not  have  noticed  the  little  bag  that  contained 
the    precious    metal    for    assay ;     it    was    still 
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untouched,  tied  and  knotted  as  he  had  left 
it.  He  was  safe,  he  concluded,  unless  he  had 
babbled  of  the  discovery  during  his  delirium. 
He  had  no  idea  what  he  had  said  while  he 
was  unconscious.  For  all  he  could  say  to  the 
contrary  he  might  have  given  himself  utterly 
away.     He  must  find  out  at  once. 

"  I  say,  old  man,"  he  said  tentatively,  seek- 
ing to  make  his  question  as  casual  as  possible, 
'was  I  very  dotty  when  you  found  me?  ' 

Custom  shook  his  head.  "  No,"  he  said 
after  a  barely  perceptible  pause,  "  no,  you 
weren't.  You  were  just  un<  onscious.  You 
didn't  start  talking  until  nightfall  and  even 
then  you  didn't  say  much.  Yuu  seemed  to 
be  murmuring  to  yourself." 

'  I  suppose  I  must  have  been  raving  about 
my  mate's  death,"  Phil  said. 

"Very    likel  Custom    agreed.     "What 

happened?  " 

Phillip  gave  him  a  circumstantial  account 
of  John  Wade's  death,  taking  care,  however, 
to  omit  anything  that  would  suggest  the  real 
reason  for  their  presence  in  the  interior.  But 
he  might  have  spared  himself  the  trouble. 
The  old  pioneer  had  put  two  and  two  together. 
The  mumbled  ravings  of  the  previous  evening 
and  the  young  man's  all  too  evident  anxiety 
to  find  out  what  he  had  said  could  mean  but 
the  one  thing.  Royden  had  made  a  gold 
strike  and  was  desirous  of  keeping  it  as  close 
a    secret    as    possible.     The    weight    of    that 
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small  bag  alone  would  have  told  him  quite 
as  much.  The  old  man  smiled  grimly.  He 
had  no  use  for  gold  and  the  things  that  gold 
would  buy  and  he  had  no  more  than  a  tolerant 
contempt  for  those  who  caught  the  gold  fever. 
He  much  preferred  the  easy,  careless  life  of 
a  hunter.  Still  he  did  not  blame  the  other  for 
his  caution,  transparent  though  it  was.  But 
he  allowed  none  of  this  to  escape  him,  and 
the  result  was  that  Phil  felt  satisfied  he  had 
got  the  required  information  without  in  any  way 
arousing  the  other's   suspicions. 

Phil  mended  rapidly,  and  in  about  a  week's 
time  was  well  enough  to  continue  his  journey. 
The  old  man  lent  him  a  horse  to  carry  him 
to  the  nearest  station,  telling  him  to  leave  it 
in  charge  of  the  police  there  who  would  see  it 
returned  in  due  course.  Phil  thanked  the  old 
hunter  for  his  kindness  and  promised  to  take 
care  of  the  animal. 

The  hunter  watched  him  out  of  sight,  then 
turned  to  his  hut  with  a  smile  that  bore  a  trace 
of  self-satisfaction. 

"  He's  a  good  lad,"  he  murmured.  "  Good 
luck  to  him  if  he  has  found  gold." 

It  was  some  weeks  later  that  the  little 
Northern  Territory  train  with  Phillip  Royden 
on  board  steamed  out  of  Pine  Creek  on  its 
one  hundred  and  forty-seven  miles  journey  to 
Darwin.  As  the  low  range  at  the  back  of 
Pine  Creek  melted  into  the  purple  distance 
Phil's  spirits  began  to  climb.     He  was  getting 
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back  to  civilization,  to  the  quiet,  easy  life  that 
had  been  no  more  than  a  name  to  him  for 
many  weary  months.  Brock's  Creek,  the 
Adelaide  River  stop,  all  of  them  he  viewed  as 
a  man  in  a  dream.  He  was  so  engrossed  with 
his  own  thoughts,  so  busy  painting  glowing 
pictures  of  the  future  that  the  eight  hours 
journey  passed  almost  imperceptibly  and  the 
train  was  pounding  into  Darwin  station  before 
he  was  aware  of  it. 


CHAPTER    III  MAXINE 

"rpHERE'S  nothing  in  the  paper  this 
X  morning,"  said  Celie  Connington 
irritably,  "  there's  absolutely  nothing  at  all.  I 
don't  know  how  the  people  in  newspaper  offices 
spend  their  time.  They  never  seem  to  get 
hold  of  anything  worth  reading." 

With  a  gesture  of  infinite  boredom  she  tossed 
the  paper  away  from  her  as  though  to  express 
by  that  one  action  her  unbounded  contempt 
for  editors,  reporters  and  all  their  works  and 
pomps. 

Maxine  Wade  glanced  up  at  her  friend  with 
deep  violet  eyes  that  held  traces  of  irrepressible 
humour  in  their  enticing  depths. 
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'  My  dear  Cele,"  she  said,  "  you  can't  expect 
the  whole  paper  to  be  crammed  from  the  front 
page  to  the  last  with  whatever  particular  thing 
you're  most  interested  in.  Lots  of  the  items 
you  don't  like  are  read  eagerly  by  thousands  of 
other  people.  You  must  remember  a  news- 
paper has  to  cater  for  all  its  readers." 

"  They  don't  cater  for  me,"  said  Celie 
obstinately. 

"  If  things  don't  happen,"  Maxine  coun- 
tered dogmatically,  "  editors  can't  make 
them." 

She  crossed  to  where  the  ill-used  news-sheet 
lay  on  the  floor,  picked  it  up  and  glanced 
carelessly  through  it. 

"  Here's  news  for  anyone,"  she  said  lightly. 
'  Just  look  at  the  headlines.  '  Strained  Inter- 
national Relations.  Races  at  Kedron  Park. 
Strange  Tale  from  the  Territory.'  That  last 
sounds  interesting  enough,  Cele.  I  wonder 
what  it's  about." 

The  other  girl's  interest  stirred  faintly. 
"Your  father's  up  there,  isn't  he?"  she  said. 
"Read  it  out,  Maxine." 

She  looked  up  at  her  friend  encouragingly. 
To  her  surprise  the  girl  was  standing  motion- 
less, the  paper  held  rigidly  in  her  hands,  a 
look  of  frozen  horror  on  her  face  and  one  of 
agony  in  her  dark  eyes.  Celie  Connington 
stared  at  her  uncomprehendingly  for  quite  a 
perceptible  space  of  time,  then : 

"Whatever  is  the  matter?"  she  gasped. 
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For  an  answer  the  girl  pushed  the  paper 
towards  her  and  with  a  muffled  sob  sat  down 
abruptly  and  buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 
Celie  took  the  paper,  found  the  offending  item 
and  skimmed  it  through.  At  first  she  did  not 
quite  understand  what  it  was  all  about,  but  as 
she  read  on  the  meaning  of  it  dawned  on  her. 
It  was  in  the  form  of  a  telegram  from  Darwin, 
and  it  gave  a  circumstantial  account  of  John 
Wade's  death.  Thin,  too,  it  mentioned  a  Mr. 
Royden  and  there  was  an  obscure  reference  to 
a  gold  mine.  But  the  main  fart  was  perfectly 
clear — Marine's  father  had  died  out  in  the 
wilderness. 

She  stood  for  some  seconds,  staring  at  the 
sobbing  girl,  the  paper  clutched  in  one  hand 
and  the  other  toying  nervously  with  the  beads 
about  her  neck.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life 
she  had  come  face  to  face  with  tragedy  and 
the  crisis  found  her  a  little  unnerved  and 
indecisive.  She  felt  that  she  should  make 
some  comforting  conventional  remark,  yet  she 
could  think  of  nothing  that  would  not  sound 
banal  and  ineffective.  Then  without  any 
apparent  effort  of  her  own  volition  she  found 
herself  sitting  down  beside  Maxine  with  one 
arm  round  the  stricken  girl  and  her  other  hand 
strokine  the  thick  masses  of  raven  hair. 
Maxine  seemed  to  divine  instinctively  the 
feeling  that  prompted  the  action,  for  presently 
her  sobs  ceased  and  she  lifted  up  a  damp, 
tear-stained  face. 
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'  Maxine  .  .  .  it's  your  father,"  Celie 
stammered. 

"  He's  all  I  have  in  the  world,"  said  the  girl 
in  a  voice  that  was  still  shaken  with  sobbing. 
"  It  wouldn't  have  been  so  bad  if  I'd  been  near 
him  when  he  died.  .  .  .  Suppose  there  had 
been  no  one  there  to  look  after  him.  I  wonder 
was  there." 

Celie  did  not  try  to  answer.  Something 
told  her  that  it  would  be  better  to  let  Maxine 
ramble  on  and  clear  her  brain  of  the  thoughts 
and  ideas  with  which  it  was  teeming. 

'  He  was  a  good  father  to  me,"  Maxine  said. 
"  I  didn't  see  enough  of  him  though,"  she 
added  wistfully. 

"  I'm  sorry,  dear,"  Celie  said  simply.  Her 
posing,  her  attitude  of  infinite  boredom  had 
completely  vanished,  leaving  her  a  very  human 
girl  faced  with  a  situation  unprecedented  in  her 
experience  and  one  of  which  she  had  to  make 
the  best.  In  a  way  it  steeled  her  to  realize  that 
Maxine  was  more  or  less  dependent  on  her 
for  help  and  sympathy ;  the  knowledge  brought 
to  the  surface  those  mothering  forces  that  are 
inherent  in  most  women.  Maxine  had  to  be 
petted  and  comforted. 

"  I  know  you're  sorry,"  Maxine  said  piti- 
fully. "  I  know  you  mean  it,  Cele,  but  you 
can't  understand  just  how  I  feel.  I'm 
deadened.  It's  just  as  if  nothing  matters  any 
more." 

"Don't  be  a  fool!  "  the  other  said  with  a 
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touch  of  sharpness  in  her  tone.  "  You 
mustn't  talk  that  way!  " 

"  There,  there,  dear,"  she  went  on  in  a 
softer  voice,  "don't  take  on  so.  It  won't 
make  matters  any  better  for  you.  You've 
got  to  face  it  and  I  want  to  help  you  as 
much  as  ever  I  can.  Won't  you  try  hard 
not  to  give  way  and  won't  you  let  me  help 
you  r 

Maxine  looked  at  her  friend  a  moment,  then 
impulsively  buried  her  head  ,on  the  girl's 
shoulder  and  burst  into  a  passion  of  weeping. 
Celie  made  no  move  to  stem  the  tide  of  tears. 
She  felt  somehow  that  Maxine  would  be  all 
the  better  after  it  was  over. 

Presently  the  girl  dabbed  at  her  eyes  with 
the  damp  wreck  of  a  lace  handkerchief  and 
in  almost  normal  tones  asked  for  the  paper 
that  she  might  read  again  the  meagre  account 
it  contained.  Celie  watched  her  anxiously, 
for  she  feared  a  recurrence  of  the  weeping 
fit.  But  Maxine  had  by  this  time  almost 
regained  control  of  herself  and  though  the 
keen  edge  of  her  sorrow  was  by  no  means 
blunted  she  had  got  over  the  first  shock  of 
the  news. 

She  dropped  the  paper  and  stared  into 
space.  In  her  imagination  she  could  see  the 
vast  wraste  of  sun-baked  land  wherein  her 
father  had  met  his  death,  and  she  visioned  two 
figures  plodding  on  and  on,  fighting  against 
sun,  sand  and  thirst  until  one  of  them  dropped 
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and  lay  still.  She  pictured  her  father  as  she 
had  last  seen  him,  tall  and  strong,  with  kindly 
twinkling  brown  eyes  and  an  iron-grey  beard 
that  masked  the  lower  half  of  his  face.  But 
the  other  man  she  could  not  picture.  She 
knew  that  he  was  young  and  that  his  name 
was  Royden — so  much  the  paper  told  her — 
but  more  than  that  she  could  not  say.  More 
than  likely  he  was  a  younger  edition  of  John 
Wade.  But  why  had  he  not  advised  her  of 
her  father's  death  ?  She  put  her  thoughts  into 
words. 

"  You  would  have  thought  Mr.  Royden 
would  have  sent  me  word  of  ...  of  what 
happened,"  she  said  with  a  scarcely  noticeable 
vibration  in  her  voice. 

"  It  seems  rather  strange  that  he  did  not," 
Celie  agreed,  "  but  perhaps  he  didn't  know 
your  address." 

"  Father  would  have  told  him,"  Maxine 
declared.  "  I  know  I  was  never  out  of  his 
thoughts." 

The  other  did  not  return  the  obvious  answer 
to  this,  but  sat  silent.  It  was  better,  she 
reasoned,  to  let  Maxine  ramble  on  and  un- 
burden her  mind.  She  had  some  vague 
recollection  of  having  heard  that  sorrow  did 
not  strike  so  hard  when  one  cried  and  talked 
about  it.  She  merely  nodded,  and  waited  for 
her  friend  to  continue. 

"  The  paper  says,"  she  went  on,  "  that 
father  discovered  a  gold  mine  before  he  died. 
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I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  this  Mr.  Royden 
killed  him  in  order  to  get  it." 

"  Maxine,  Maxine,  you  mustn't  talk  like 
that,"  Celie  said  with  a  little  gesture  of 
dismay.  "  We  don't  know  anything.  We 
can't  say  what  happened.  Won't  it  be  better 
to  wait  until  we  get  further  particulars?" 

The  girl  turned  large,  lack-lustre  eyes  on 
her  friend.  "  It's  been  done  before,"  she  said 
unemotionally.     "  Gold  makes  brutes  of  men." 

"  Your  father  .  .  ."  Celie  began,  and  then 
stopped.  * 

"  My  father,"  said  Maxine,  "  was  different." 

She  stood  up  abruptly.  Celie  Connington 
looked  at  her  questioningly. 

"  I'm  going  down  to  see  if  I  can  get  any 
more  information,"  she  explained. 

"To  the  police?  " 

Maxine  shook  her  head.  "  No,  to  the  news- 
paper office,"  she  said.  "  It's  from  them  this 
news  comes.  They  may  know  something 
more.  Later  on,  perhaps,  when  I  am  sure  of 
my  ground,  it  will  be  time  to  go  to  the  police." 

Celie  stood  irresolute  for  a  moment,  then, 
"  I'll  come  with  you,"  she  volunteered. 

At  first  they  met  with  some  difficulty.  The 
boy  in  the  Inquiry  Office  was  inclined  to  be 
evasive,  doubted  if  the  editor  was  in,  doubted 
if  he  was  in  whether  he  could  see  anyone.  In 
a  flash  of  inspiration  Celie  mentioned  Maxine's 
name  and  the  object  of  the  visit.  The  youth 
suddenly     became     energetic.      The     sharp- 
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featured,  sharp-tongued  girl  and  her  companion 
with  the  deep,  tear-filled  eyes  took  on  a  new 
interest.  They  were  "  copy,"  the  be-all  and 
end-all  of  newspaper  life.  If  they  would  wait 
he  would  make  inquiries.  It  was  just  possible 
that  the  editor  was  on  the  premises  and  able 
to  see  them.  More  on  the  same  lines.  The 
boy  performed  miracles  with  a  telephone, 
announced  as  a  result  that  he  had  located  the 
editor,  and  gave  them  directions  where  to  find 
him. 

They  found  in  the  room  indicated  a  sharp 
man  with  a  brisk  manner  and  of  indeterminate 
age.  He  inquired  which  was  Miss  Wade,  and 
on  being  satisfied  on  that  point  murmured  a 
few  hurried  words  of  conventional  sympathy. 
He  seemed  anxious  to  have  them  state  their 
business  and  be  gone. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  say,"  he  said  when  matters 
had  been  explained,  "that  I  know  nothing 
more  than  appeared  in  the  paper  this  morning. 
But  if  it  would  be  of  any  assistance  to  you  we 
could  wire  our  correspondent  to  get  in  touch 
with  Mr.  Royden." 

He  did  not  mention  that  as  far  as  the  paper 
was  concerned  John  Wade's  death  was  a  matter 
of  ancient  history.  A  scandal  in  high  society, 
the  signing  of  the  Kellog  Pact,  and  a  hurricane 
in  the  West  Indies  now  occupied  pride  of  place 
in  the  public  interest.  But  he  did  not  even 
hint  at  this,  for  he  was  a  very  polite  man. 
But  perhaps  he  scented  something  interesting 
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behind  it  all  and  his  affability  was  in  the  nature 
of  an  insurance  on  future  sensation. 

If  you  would  QOl  mind."  Maxine  said  in 
grateful  acceptai  I  his  otter.  "  It  n  u<  uld 
Dot  be  any  trouble  .  .  ." 

"  No  trouble  at  all,   I  assu         u,"  he  5 
genially.     "It  yi >u  b  ir  addr< 

can  send  you  any  m<  •  comes  through." 

1  he  girl  told  him  and  he  scribbled  it  hastily 
on  the  memo  pad  in  front  of  him. 

"  Well   give   it   a  l  OUpl(  '  he   said. 

It  might  take  time  locating  Mr.  Royden." 

"  Thank  you  so  nun  h  f<  ir  trouble,"  said 

Maxine. 

The    man    beamed    again.     "No    trouble 
all,"   he  smiled         Vnd    now  .       "     He 
fingered  the  papers  <>n  his  desk  in  a  way  that 
sin  1    tii.it    here    was    work    demandi 

immediate  attention. 

The  j^irK  took  the  hint,  and  rose  t<>  go. 
The  editor  bowed  them  OUt  <>f  the  room. 
returned  to  his  disk,  scribbled  a  short  note  on 
a  sheet  of  copy  paper,  dropped  it  into  the  tube 
that  led  to  the  office  and  straightway  forgot  all 
about  the  in<  ident. 

It  was  exactly  three  days  later  that  the  reply 
came.  A  special  messenger  brought  it  out  to 
Maxine  together  with  a  note  from  the  editor. 
She  tore  open  the  letter  eagerly  and  read  the 
few  lines  it  containe'd. 

"  Dear  Miss  Wade  (it  ran). — The  enclosed 
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reply  has  been,  received  from  our  Darwin 
correspondent  in  response  to  the  wire  we  sent 
recently  on  your  behalf. 

"  Faithfully  yours, 

"  Harry  T.  Dale, 

"  Editor  Daily  Newsletter.^ 

The  wire  was  equally  unsatisfactory.  It  said 
simply,  'Your  man  left  Darwin.  Destination 
unknown." 

She  had  to  admit  to  herself  that  after  all  she 
was  not  so  very  much  disappointed.  Indeed 
it  was  just  about  what  she  had  expected.  In 
a  way  it  confirmed  her  suspicions  of  Phillip 
Royden.  No  man  would  disappear  utterly 
and  untraceably  unless  he  had  very  good 
reason  for  so  doing,  and  the  only  reason  that 
occurred  to  her  was  that  the  man  must  have 
murdered  her  father  for  the  sake  of  that  rather 
vague  gold  mine. 

She  sat  down  with  the  letter  and  telegram 
in  her  hand  and  essayed  to  think  the  matter 
over  calmly.  She  was  filled  with  a  white-hot 
resentment  against  this  man  whom  she  had 
never  seen,  yet  at  the  same  time  she  recognized 
that  it  was  quite  possible  that  she  was  doing 
him  an  injustice.  But  if  that  was  so,  why  had 
he  not  written  or  at  least  wired  her?  Perhaps 
after  all  he  had  written.  It  took  time  for 
letters  to  come  from  the  Territory,  longer 
than  a  week — she  was  rather  hazy  about  the 
distance — and  a  full  week  had  not  yet  passed 
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since  the  paper  had  received  its  correspondent's 
first  wire. 

She  decided  to  inquire  at  the  post  office — 
they  would  be  able  to  tell  her  all  about  the  mail 
service.  Then  she  would  know  to  a  nicety 
how  long  a  letter  should  take  from  Darwin 
to  Brisbane.  In  the  meanwhile  she  would 
suspend  judgment. 

The  long,  long  days  slipped  idly  away,  the 
mail  came  and  went,  but  it  brought  no  letter 
for  the  girl.  At  first  she  was  a  little  stunned — 
she  had  thought  of  it  so  often  and  so  vividly 
that  the  letter  had  at  last  ceased  to  be  a  mere 
expectation  and  had  become  for  her  at  least 
something  real  and  vital — and  then  the  old 
reasonless  resentment  swept  over  her  again. 
With  feminine  want  of  both  logic  and  know- 
ledge of  the  world  she  came  back  to  her  original 
conclusion  that  Royden  was  a  thief  and  a 
murderer.  For  the  hundredth  time  she  thought 
that  if  he  hadn't  robbed  and  killed  her  father 
he  would  not  have  disappeared  so  completely. 

It  was  fated  that  at  the  very  moment  Phillip 
was  being  invested  with  such  unsavoury 
qualities  he  himself  was  in  Brisbane,  searching 
high  and  low  for  the  very  girl  who  was  so 
busilv  engaged  in  painting  him  in  the  blackest 
of  all  possible  colours. 


CHAPTER     IV  BILLY  THE  GREEK 

WHEN  Phillip  Royden  stepped  out  of 
the  train  at  Darwin  he  collided 
violently  with  a  white-clad  figure  that  was 
hurrying  past.  He  stepped  back  with  a 
muttered  apology  and  made  to  pass  on,  but 
the  other  had  stopped  at  the  sound  of  the 
young  man's  voice  and  was  holding  out  his 
hand  with  every  mark  of  effusive  friendship. 

The  stranger  was  a  tall  man,  with  dark 
flashing  eyes  in  which  a  discerning  man  would 
have  perceived  more  than  a  trace  of  evil ;  his 
face  was  bronzed  with  the  fierce  blaze  of  the 
tropic  sun,  and  he  himself  was  dressed  in  the 
uniform  white  of  tropic  Australia.  Royden 
looked  steadily  at  him  for  the  space  of  a  heart- 
beat, then  deliberately  brushed  aside  the 
proffered  hand. 

"  I  don't  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
you,  Tony,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice. 

"  You  dear  boy,"  said  the  man  known  as 
"  Gentleman  Tony,"  "  of  course  you  don't. 
But  I  have  something  to  do  with  you,  and  I 
want  a  word  or  two.  I'm  dying  to  hear  the 
latest  news.      I   haven't  seen  you   for  heaven 
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knows   how    long.     What    arc    you    doing    up 
north  ?  " 

"What  you  should  be  doing." 

Gentleman  Tony  elevated  his  eyebrows  a 
trifle.      "And  what  is  that?  "  he  queried. 

"  Minding  my  own  business,"  said  Phil. 

Tony  laughed  softly.  "  Come  now,"  he 
said  gentlv,  "you  .shouldn't  treat  an  old  friend 
like  that."' 

"  You're  no  friend  of  mine,"  Phillip  said 
sharply. 

"So?"  said  Tony.     "I  fancied  I  was.     At 
least  we  were  both   friends  of  John  Wade's. 
Bv  the  way,  how  is  the  dear  old  chap?  " 
'"  He's  dead,"  said  Phillip  bluntly. 

For  the  moment  the  other  seemed  staggered 
by  the  news,  but  he  quickly  r« covered  himself. 
"Dead,  is  he?"  he  said.  "Poor  old  John. 
I  alwavs  said  he  would  come  to  a  bad  end." 
There  was  an  exquisite  note  of  sadness  in  the 
man's  voice.  He  spoke  as  one  who  was  above 
the  ordinary  failings  of  frail  humanity. 

"  And  where  did  he  pass  out?  "  lie  pursued. 

"That,  I  think,"  said  Phillip  steadily,  "is 
more  my  business  than  yours."  He  made  as 
though  to  walk  away,  but  the  man  called  Tony 
flung  out  a  detaining  hand. 

"Not  so  fast,  Phillip,  old  friend,"  he  said. 
"  You  come  from  Pine  Creek  and  you  bring 
news  of  John  Wade's  death.  Logically,  the 
gentleman  in  question  died  in  your  company 
somewhere     in     the     interior.      Still     more 
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logically  you  wouldn't  be  so  anxious  to  hide 
the  locality  unless  you  had  good  reason. 
What  is  it  ?  " 

"  Again  I  repeat,"  said  Phil,  "  that  it  is  no 
one's  business  but  mine.  And  that  of  the 
police,"  he  added  after  an  instant's  reflection. 

"  I'm  glad  you  mentioned  the  police,"  said 
Tony.  They  must  be  told,  and  so  must 
Billy  The  Greek.  You  will  have  to  tell 
Billy." 

He  did  not  threaten — that  was  not  Tony's 
way — but  there  was  something  menacing  in 
the  very  suavity  of  his  tone,  something  that 
seemed  to  say  that  it  would  go  hard  with 
Phillip  if  he  did  not  tell  Billy  The  Greek  all 
that  he  would  tell  the  police. 

"  I'm  going  right  away  now  to  the  police," 
said  Phillip  with  a  challenge  in  his  voice. 

"  An  excellent  move,"  Tony  agreed.  "  You 
intend,  I  presume,  to  tell  them  also  the  story 
of  the  Axel-Bar  mine.  A  good  many  thou- 
sands went  into  that  hole  in  the  ground,  but 
mighty  little  gold  came  out  of  it." 

"  That  had  nothing  to  do  with  me,"  Phillip 
said  hotly.  "  John  Wade  is  dead ;  let  his 
sins  die  with  him." 

Tony's  only  answer  was  a  smile  and  a  flash 
of  white  and  regular  teeth,  teeth  that  were,  if 
anything,  a  trifle  too  regular.  He  watched 
the  young  man  out  of  sight,  then  swinging  his 
malacca  cane  and  humming  cheerfully  to  him- 
self he  set  off  in  the  opposite  direction.     A 
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few  minutes  brisk  walking  brought  him  to  a 
building  well  set  back  from  the  roadway.  A 
board,  supported  by  two  uprights,  announced 
that  it  was  the  office  of  "  1  he  Straits  and 
Arafura  Pearling  Syndicate."  Tony  passed 
the  board  without  so  much  as  a  glance  at  it, 
walked  through  the  open  entrance  door  with- 
out knocking,  and  found  himself  in  the  office 
of  Billy  The  Greek. 

Of  Billy  The  Greek  it  was  once  said  by  a 
man  with  a  taste  for  epigram  and  a  hatred  of 
sharp  practice  that  he  was  known  in  every 
seaport  town  in  tropical  Australia  and  trusted 
in  none  of  them.  That  was  perhaps  the 
kindest  thing  ever  said  of  him ;  certainly  it 
was  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  true  and 
comprehensive  description  of  the  man.  No 
one  knew  anything  of  his  antecedents,  and  few, 
if  any,  could  say  how  he  had  come  to  get  his 
name,  for  Greek  he  certainly  was  not.  What- 
ever he  had  been,  wherever  he  had  come  from 
he  had  succeeded  in  the  last  degree  in  hiding 
both  his  identity  and  the  country  of  his 
origin. 

When  Tony  entered  he  was  sitting  at  his 
desk,  idly  drumming  with  his  fingers  on  the 
polished  surface  of  the  wood.  He  was  a  small, 
spare  man,  as  brown  as  a  berry  in  complexion 
and  with  uncanny  green  eyes  that  seemed 
somehow  to  look  through  and  through  one. 
There  was  a  suggestion  of  lithe  strength  about 
him  as  though  the  man  himself  were  all  muscle 
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and  whip  cord,  and  on  top  of  that  one  felt  that 
at  a  word  from  him  men  would  jump  to  do 
his  bidding  without  question. 

"  Of  all  people  in  the  world  who  do  you  think 
came  off  the  train  to-day  ?  '  Tony  said  without 
any  preliminary   greeting. 

The  little  man  ceased  his  drumming  and 
looked  up  at  Tony  with  keen,  uncanny  eyes. 

"Who?"  he  said. 

"  Phil  Royden,  who  used  to  be  John  Wade's 
partner,"  Tony  told  him. 

"Used  to  be?"  the  other  repeated. 
"  Then  he  is  no  longer?  " 

Tony  nodded.  "  Exactly,"  he  said.  "  You 
see  death  has  dissolved  the  partnership." 

"  How  do  you  know  that?  "  the  little  man 
snapped. 

"  Royden  told  me,"  said  Tony.  "  I  had  a 
few  words  with  him." 

"A  few  words,"  said  Billy  The  Greek, 
giving  an  odd  twist  to  his  upper  lip.  '  A  few 
words  indeed.  Begin  at  the  beginning  and 
tell  me  everything  you  said.  Don't  keep 
back  one  solitary  syllable." 

"  My  dear  Billy,"  said  Tony  easily,  "  you 
don't  imagine  that  I'm  a  fool,  do  you  ?  " 

"  I  don't  imagine  anything.  I  want  to  know 
exactly  what  you  said  and  then  Til  tell  you 
what  I  think.  That's  better  than  mere  imagin- 
ation, my  friend." 

Tony's  eyebrows  drew  together  in  token  of 
the  irritation  he  felt  at  the  other's  remarks, 
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but  he  knew  better  than  to  allow  any  more 
pronounced  sign  of  indignation  to  escape  him. 
Billy  The  Greek  had  a  rough  and  ready  way 
of  dealing  with  malcontents,  and  it  was  hinted 
in  more  quarters  than  one  that  those  who 
incurred  his  disfavour  usually  disappeared 
suddenly  and  inconspicuously.  So  Tony 
swallowed  his  spleen  and  obeyed  the  little 
man's  command  to  speak  out  and  be  quick 
about  it. 

Billy  The  Greek  listened  carefully  to  what 
the  man  had  to  say,  but  not  a*  muscle  of  his 
mahogany  coloured  face  moved  until  the  end 
of  the  narration.  Then  he  looked  straight  into 
Tony's  eyes  as  though  to  search  and  sear  his 
soul. 

"  You  fool !  "  he  said  viciously.  "  You  utter, 
utter  fool!  Can't  you  see  you've  put  him  on 
his  guard?  You  could  have  got  all  the 
information  you  wanted  in  other  ways,  but  you 
must  go  and  talk  to  him,  and  then  tell  him  on 
top  of  that  how  much  more  you  guessed.  Tony, 
if  you  don't  mend  your  ways,  one  of  these  days 
I'll  do  something  dreadful  to  you." 

Tony  shivered  at  the  sheer  vibrant  menace 
of  the  other's  tone,  for  he  knew  that  back  of 
the  brag  and  bluster  were  the  will  and  the 
ability  to  carry  the  threat  into  execution. 
Many  a  time  had  he  heard  that  tone  employed 
and  always  something  had  happened  to  the 
man  so  addressed.  Perhaps  he  had  been 
found    next    morning    down    in    the    Chinese 
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quarter  with  a  knife  through  his  shoulder-blades 
— one  man  there  was  who  had  been  stabbed 
with  a  Malay  kris — or  he  had  fallen  overboard 
from  a  pearling  lugger,  or  more  simply  he  had 
disappeared  without  trace.  Billy  The  Greek 
did  not  speak  idly. 

'  How  was  I  to  know?  '  said  Tony 
protestingly. 

'  I  don't  want  excuses,  Tony,"  said  his 
employer.     "  I  want  results." 

"  I'll  be  more  careful  next  time,"  Tony 
promised  desperately. 

The  little  man  glanced  at  him  contempla- 
tively. "  I  fancy  you  will,  Tony,"  he  said. 
"  I  hope  you  will,  for  my  sake  more  than  for 
your  own,  for  you  are  too  valuable  a  man  to 
lose." 

He  drummed  softly  on  the  desk  while  the 
other  awaited  his  next  move  in  silence. 

"  Do  you  think,"  he  said  after  an  appreci- 
able interval,  "  that  you  could  possibly  manage 
to  shadow  the  man  without  giving  the  show 
away  ? " 

"  I  can  try,"  said  Tony  diffidently.  The 
last  few  minutes  had  rather  shaken  his 
confidence  in  himself. 

The  little  man  curled  up  his  lip  in  a  lop- 
sided smile.  "  You're  a  good  mobsman,"  he 
said,  "  but  that  doesn't  say  you're  good  at 
shadowing.  Still,  I'm  giving  you  a  chance  to 
redeem  yourself.  Keep  on  Royden's  track  and 
find  out  all  you  can  about  him.     If  he  doesn't 
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suspect  you're  watching  him  he's  bound  to 
give  himself  away  sooner  or  later.  It's  up  to 
you  to  say  which  occasion  that  is.  That  is  all, 
I  think.     You  understand  perfectly?  " 

"  Wh  t  do  you  think  he's  going  to  do?" 
Tony  queried. 

The  other  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  I  have 
a  perfectly  open  mind,  Tony.  I  prefer  to  be 
guided  by  facts  rather  than  guess,  and  guess 
wrongly  at  that." 

He  paused  as  though  to  allow  the  full 
weight  of  his  words  time  to  sifik  in.  Tony 
opened  his  mouth  to  speak,  but  the  little 
man  stayed  him  with  a  quick  gesture  of  his 
hand. 

"  You  can  go,"  he  said  calmly. 

Phillip  went  about  Darwin  that  day  with  the 
unpleasant  sensation  of  being  more  or  less 
under  surveillance.  Still  the  situation  was  not 
as  disconcerting  as  it  looked.  He  had 
registered  his  discovery  of  the  mine  and 
subject  to  the  vagaries  of  mining  law  that  part 
of  the  business  was  over  and  done  with. 
While  he  did  not  think  for  a  moment  that 
Billy  The  Greek  and  his  suave  henchman 
could  possibly  cheat  him  out  of  the  mine,  he 
knew  them  both  well  enough  to  anticipate  a 
certain  amount  of  trouble.  They  could 
hinder  him  to  an  extent,  and  there  was  always 
the  chance  that  they  might  hit  on  some  method 
of  forcing  him   to   share  with   them.     Tony's 
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hint  as  to  the  Axel-Bar  mine  swindle  showed 
he  had  just  some  such  idea  in  his  mind. 

The  local  correspondent  of  the  Southern 
papers  heard  about  John  Wade's  death  from 
the  police,  a  word  or  two  more  f rom  &  friend 
in  the  Service  sharpened  his  appetite  for  news 
and  set  him  on  Phil's  track  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  a  good  story.  He  located  Phil  at 
his  hotel  that  evening.  On  the  principle  that 
he  who  tells  his  tale  first  and  gets  it  into 
circulation  has  the  best  chance  of  being  believed 
in  the  long  run,  Phil  gave  the  correspondent 
a  sketchy  account  of  his  adventures.  That 
he  told  it  with  sundry  alterations  and  emenda- 
tions did  not  trouble  him  overmuch.  He 
reasoned  that  his  extreme  willingness  to  give 
information  within  reasonable  limits  would 
tell  in  his  favour  if  trouble  developed  later 
with  Tony  and  his  friends. 

There  was  a  stickful  about  him  next  day  in 
the  local  paper,  then  the  fuller  tale  was  sent 
south  with  results  that  have  already  appeared. 

It  was  evident  to  Phil  that  his  next  move 
must  be  to  Brisbane,  for  until  he  found  Wade's 
daughter  he  could  make  little  progress.  The 
next  boat,  he  learnt,  was  due  in  a  week's  time, 
and  he  settled  down  to  pass  away  the  idle  days 
as  pleasantly  as  possible.  As  time  went  on  he 
became  more  and  more  convinced  that  he  was 
being  shadowed.  He  tried  the  old  dodge  of 
slipping  round  a  corner  and  then  hurrying  back 
the  way  he  had  come,  but  the  men  trailing  him 
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were  clever  enough  not  to  be  caught  that  way. 
It  began  to  get  on  his  nerves  at  last.  He  was 
not  in  the  least  frightened  of  his  shadowers, 
but  their  very  elusiveness  was  irritating.  If  he 
could  only  come  to  grips  with  them  and,  in 
South  Sea  phraseology,  "  Knock  seven  bells 
out  of  them,"  he  would  have  felt  considerably 
relieved.  Occasionally  he  saw  Tony  in  the 
distance,  but  that  gentleman  had  a  rather 
remarkable  knack  of  disappearing  into  infinity 
whenever  anyone  got  on  his  track.  It  used  to 
be  said  in  the  old  days,  when  Tohy  worked  the 
cities  of  the  South,  that  he  owed  his  long 
immunity  to  the  celerity  with  which  he  could 
turn  a  corner  and  disappear.  In  criminal 
circles  he  had  gone  by  the  name  of  The  Corner 
King. 

On  one  such  occasion,  hoping  to  throw  the 
spy  off,  Phillip  cut  across  an  open  space  of 
grass  between  two  bungalows,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  found  himself  in  the  heart  of  Darwin's 
Chinatown.  The  place  was  unexplored  ground 
to  him,  and  had  he  known  beforehand  where  it 
was  situated  he  would  have  steered  clear  of  it. 
Chinatown  had  not  the  best  of  reputations,  and 
many  things  happened  there  that  never  saw  the 
light  of  day. 

He  entered  the  narrow,  tin-fenced  alley, 
dignified  by  the  name  of  Chin  Que  Avenue, 
passed  podgy  Chinese  babies  at  play,  picked 
his  steps  carefully  amongst  the  rotting  cabbage 
stumps  and  discarded  salmon  tins  that  littered 
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the  narrow  way,  and  had  traversed  nearly  the 
full  length  of  the  street  before  anything 
untoward  occurred. 

The  door  of  one  of  the  houses  stood  wide 
open,  and  against  the  jamb  there  lounged  a 
gaunt  and  withered  Chinese.  The  old  man 
was  calmly  smoking  a  pipe  and  staring  out 
into  space  with  dull,  expressionless  eyes.  As 
Phil  approached  he  gave  a  quick  flirt  of  his 
head  towards  the  interior  of  the  house,  moving 
his  lips  as  though  mumbling  to  himself,  then 
resumed  his  sphinx-like  attitude.  He  waited 
until  the  young  man  came  abreast  of  him 
before  he  moved  again.  Then,  seemingly 
certain  that  he  had  attracted  the  desired  amount 
of  attention,  he  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth 
and  with  the  stem  of  it  beckoned  to  Phil. 

The  latter  walked  towards  him  with  a  queer 
fear  tugging  at  his  heart.  He  had  no  idea 
what  the  yellow  man  wanted  with  him,  but  he 
felt  it  would  never  do  to  betray  doubt  and 
hesitation  in  the  presence  of  a  member  of  what 
he  regarded  as  an  inferior  race.  His  heart 
was  beginning  to  hammer  a  little,  like  an 
engine  getting  up  steam,  and  he  had  an  absurd 
impulse  to  look  behind  him  to  see  if  any 
of  Gentleman  Tony's  men  were  closing  in 
on  him.  But  he  conquered  his  wayward 
impulses,  stepped  up  to  the  ancient  at  the 
door,   and : 

"What  do  you  want?  "  he  demanded. 

The  old  man  looked  him  over  with  dull,- 
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inscrutable  eyes  singularly  devoid  both  of 
emotion  and  interest,  and  without  altering  his 
position  in  the  least  pointed  over  his  shoulder 
into  the  darkened  interior  of  the  house.  Then 
apparently  satisfied  that  he  had  performed  his 
part  he  resumed  his  smoking  as  though  the 
young  man  had  never  been  there  at  all. 

Phil  hesitated  a  moment,  looking  doubtfully 
at  the  black  tunnel  ahead  of  him  and  the 
inscrutable  yellow  man  at  his  side.  Even 
while  he  stood  undecided,  a  quret,  suave  voice 
came  out  of  the  darkness. 

"  Come  inside,  Mr.  Royden,"  it  said. 

Phil  started  at  that  —it  was  so  totally 
unexpected — and  looked  questioningly  at  the 
guardian  of  the  doorway.  For  half  a  second 
he  fancied  that  it  might  have  been  the  ancient 
who  had  spoken,  then  he  realized  that  the 
voice  unquestionable  had  come  from  the  house. 
With  that  he  took  his  courage  in  both  hands 
and  plunged  into  the  house  as  a  swimmer 
plunges  into  a  pool  on  a  cold  morning. 

At  first  he  could  see  nothing  but  impenetrable 
darkness,  but  gradually  he  became  aware  of  an 
attenuated  grey  hand  wavering  out  towards 
him.  It  rested  for  a  moment  with  a  gentle 
pressure  on  his  sleeve,  then  touching  him  on 
the  elbowr  urged  him  fonvard.  He  moved 
awkwardly,  feeling  each  step  as  though  afraid 
of  hidden  traps.  His  guide  must  have  guessed 
something  of  this,  for  the  quiet,  unruffled  voice 
spoke  again. 
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"  Have  no  fear,"  it  said.  "  I  am  your 
friend." 

They  stopped  abruptly.  The  invisible  man 
fumbled  a  moment  with  a  key,  there  was 
a  sharp  click,  and  the  soft  yellow  light 
of  a  kerosene  lamp  flooded  out  from  the 
room. 

"  Enter,"  said  Phil's  guide,  and  he  stepped 
back  to  make  way  for  the  young  man. 

Phil  walked  into  the  room  and  turned  to 
view  the  man  who  had  brought  him  there.  The 
other  was  just  closing  the  door,  and  as  he  came 
round  first  his  profile  and  then  his  full  face 
swung  into  view.  He  was  a  stranger  to  Phil, 
yet  at  the  same  time  there  was  something 
vaguely  familiar  about  him.  But  then  to  the 
white  all  yellow  men  seem  curiously  alike. 

The  Chinese  stood  facing  Phil  for  a  second 
or  so,  his  body  thrown  forward  on  to  the  balls 
of  his  feet  so  that  he  balanced  himself  with  an 
effortless  grace.  .He  looked  at  the  young  man 
as  though  he  expected  to  be  recognized,  and 
at  the  sight  of  the  white's  unmeaning  stare  a 
perceptible  shadow  of  disappointment  passed 
across  his  face. 

"  You  do  not  know  me  ?  "  he  said  in  excellent 
English  that  carried  no  trace  of  accent. 

Phil  shook  his  head.  "  I  can't  say  I  do,"  he 
said.  He  could  not  say  yet  whether  he  were 
participating  in  a  farce  or  a  tragedy,  and  he 
wished  to  be  exactly  sure  of  his  position  before 
he  committed  himself  in  any  way. 
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"  But  surely,"  said  the  other  with  rising 
inflection,    'you  remember  Yeng  How?' 

Across  the  young  man's  face  there  spread  a 
smile  of  recognition,  and  in  his  mind  there 
sprang  up  a  picture  of  one  flaring  hot  night  in 
Kalgoorlie,  of  a  band  of  drunken  miners  and  a 
Chinese  they  were  ragging.  He  saw  it  all  as 
plainly  as  though  it  were  taking  place  before 
his  very  eyes — the  crowd  of  men,  swaying, 
pushing,  the  small  yellow  man  very  like  a 
frightened  rabbit,  and  the  pulswig  white  glare 
of  the  pendulous  arc  lamps  shining  over  all. 
And  then,  he  remembered,  he  had  stepped  in 
and  more  by  luck  than  anything  else  had 
managed  to  hustle  the  yellow  man  out  of  the 
crowd  and  away  to  safety.  He  had  been 
thanked  profusely,  to  his  immense  surprise, 
in  excellent  English,  but  though  it  had  been 
an  interesting  yarn  to  tell  John  Wade  when 
next  they  met,  the  incident  itself  had  been 
completely  forgotten. 

"  Of  course  I  remember  you  now,"  said 
Phillip,  and  he  held  out  his  hand.  He  had 
his  doubts  whether  it  was  really  right  for  a 
white  man  to  shake  hands  with  a  yellow  one, 
but  something  stronger  than  race  prejudice  told 
him  he  would  be  a  cad  if  he  did  not. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  wondering  why  I 
brought  you  here  ?  "  said  Yeng  How. 

"  I  haven't  the  faintest  idea,"  Phil  answered. 
He  was  a  little  uncertain  of  the  course  events 
might  take,  and  until  he  had  satisfied  himself 
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that  Yeng  How's  protestations  of  friendship 
were  genuine  he  fancied  he  had  better  go 
cannily.  Also  the  profound  mystery  with 
which  the  Chinese  had  surrounded  their  meet- 
ing was  rather  disturbing.  It  argued  the  desire 
to  hide  something. 

The  Chinese  apparently  read  something  of 
this  in  Phil's  face,  for  a  faint  smile  flickered 
about  his  mouth. 

"Don't  be  afraid,"  he  said  gently.  "Any- 
thing I  am  doing  is  as  much  for  your  good  as 
for  my  own.  You  are  free  to  tell  me  as  much 
or  as  little  as  you  like,  though  I  rather  fancy 
that  in  the  end  you'll  find  I  know  rather  more 
than  you  think.  If  you  hadn't  come  along  this 
way  I  would  have  sent  for  you." 

'  But  how  did  you  know  I  was  in  Darwin?  ' 
Phil  asked  in  surprise. 

:  The  way  nearly  everyone  else  knows. 
There  was  a  paragraph  about  you  in  the  paper 
the  other  day;  it  stimulated  my  curiosity 
and  prompted  me  to  investigate  further.  I 
remembered  your  name  in  connection  with  that 
affair  in  Kalgoorlie,  and  as  the  name  is  by  no 
means  a  common  one  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
I  felt  practically  certain  it  was  you.  But  when 
my  men  went  after  you  they  found  out  some- 
thing else,  that  I  was  not  the  only  man  in 
Darwin  interested  in  you." 

"  Who  was  the  other?  "  Phil  asked  curiously. 

"Billy  The  Greek,"  said  Yeng  How 
astoundingly. 
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THEN  you  know  Billy  The  Greek? "  Phil 
queried.  Something  in  Yeng  How's 
tone  also  suggested  that  there  was  no  love  lost 
between  them. 

The  man  did  not  answer  immediately.  The 
slanted  almond  eyes  narrowed  abruptly  and  in 
their  depths  appeared  the  lambent  flame  of 
Oriental  fury.  All  the  calm  impassiveness  of 
the  yellow  race  had  vanished  from  Yeng  How's 
face,  leaving  it  twisted  and  distorted  to  a  mask 
of  passion.  Yet  in  that  moment  Phil  found 
himself  curiously  drawn  to  the  man;  his  burst 
of  rage  showed  that  he  was  as  emotional  and 
as  subject  to  primitive  passions  as  any  white. 

Then  swiftly  as  it  had  come  the  light  died 
out  of  the  yellow  man's  eyes  and  his  twisted 
face  again  composed  itself  into  a  mask  of  stoic 
calm. 

"  I  know  him  rather  well,"  said  Yeng  How 
in  a  voice  that  was  curiously  subdued.  Yet, 
though  no  other  word  had  passed  between 
them,  Phil  knew  that  he  could  trust  this  man 
to  the  death;  he  had  seen  his  primitive  passions 
in  all  their  nakedness,  and  only  to  great  friends 
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or  great  enemies  is  such  a  sight  freely  vouch- 
safed. 

"  You  understand  now  why  I  sent  for  you  ?  " 
Yeng  How  went  on.  "You  do?  I  owe  my 
life  to  you,  and  that  I  can  never  forget. 
Henceforward  your  enemies  are  mine;  when  I 
know  that  already  your  enemies  are  mine,  then 
my  duty  becomes  a  pleasure.  I  am  here  to 
help  you  in  any  way  I  can.  Tell  me  as  much 
or  as  little  as  you  think  fit." 

"  It's  this  way,"  said  Phil,  and  then  he 
stopped,  for  he  did  not  quite  know  how  to 
begin. 

The  Chinese  made  no  movement;  it  seemed 
that  he  had  neither  heard  Phil's  words  nor 
noticed  his  hesitancy. 

"  Look  here,"  said  Phil  quickly,  "  I  think  I 
can  trust  you.  At  any  rate  I'm  going  to  take 
a  chance." 

The  Chinese  nodded.  "  There  is  only  one 
matter  that  calls  for  trust,"  he  said  quietly. 

"And  that?"  said  Phil. 

"  Is  the  matter  of  the  mine,"  said  Yeng 
How.  "  I  suppose  you  wonder  how  I  know  of 
that,"  he  ran  on  before  Phil  could  interrupt, 
'  but  I  assure  you  that  there  is  nothing  uncanny 
in  my  knowledge.  At  first  it  was  merely  a 
matter  of  putting  two  and  two  together.  Billy 
The  Greek  and  his  friends  were  trailing  you, 
but  they  seemed  anxious  that  no  harm  should 
come  to  you.  Therefore  it  was  not  your  life 
they  wanted;  as  long  as  they  had  their  eyes 
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continually  on  you  they  were  satisfied.  You 
had  found  something  valuable  in  the  interior; 
your  tale  of  your  partner's  death  contained  that 
suggestion  to  a  man  who,  like  myself,  is  used 
to  reading  between  the  lines.  When  you 
registered  the  mine  I  knew  all  about  it.  I 
could,  if  I  wished,  give  you  the  locality  even 
more  explicitly  than  you  have  given  it  to  the 
goldfields  warden." 

"  Don't,"  said  Phil.  "  You  never  know  who 
may  be  listening." 

"  I  hadn't  intended  to  tell  you  about  the 
mine,"  he  confessed  after  a  pause.  "  I  .  .  . 
It  wasn't  that  I  didn't  trust  you,"  he  ended 
lamely. 

Yeng  I  low  smiled  faintly  with  the  superior 
wisdom  of  the  time-burdened  East  peeping  out 
of  his  eyes.  'I  know,"  he  said.  'I  was 
educated  at  Harvard  and  I  understand  both 
the  East  and  West  well  enough  for  all  practical 
purposes.  But  to  you  who  know  only  the  West 
I  am  a  member  of  another  race,  alien  to  you 
in  thought  and  language,  in  colour  and  customs. 
The  gulf  of  prejudice  is  between  us,  and 
though  you  feel  tempted  to  cross,  the  thing  you 
whites  call  Pride  of  Race  holds  you  back. 
Yet  perhaps  after  all  we  yellow  men  have  more 
reason  to  be  proud  of  our  race  than  you.  Who 
knows  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  mean  that,"  Phil  said  with  an 
almost  apologetic  note  in  his  voice. 

"  I  grant  it  wasn't  in  your  mind,"  said  Yeng 
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How.  '  It  is  in  your  blood  and  your  bones 
though.  But  enough  of  that.  When  do  you 
leave  Darwin  ?  " 

"By  the  next  boat,"  said  Phil.  Then  in 
surprise,  "  How  did  you  know?  '• 

"  What  more  reasonable  than  that  you  should 
wish  to  go  south,  perhaps  to  dispose  of  your 
mine  to  a  company,  perhaps  to  form  one  your- 
self? Such  things  cannot  be  done  here.  One 
must  go  to  the  monied  south." 

1  You're  right  there,"  Phil  agreed. 

"  Yet  the  question,"  the  other  ran  on  as 
though  talking  to  himself,  "  is  how  to  get  you 
away  by  the  boat  without  Billy  The  Greek 
knowing  of  it.  He  is  sure  to  have  men  watch- 
ing, yet  if  you  can  depart  by  the  boat  without 
him  knowing  you  have  gone  you  have  scored 
against  him.      I  would  like  to  score  him  off." 

'  But,"  Phil  objected,  "how  can  I  get  away 
without  being  seen  if  his  men  are  watching  the 
wharf  ?  " 

"  It  is  what  is  called  the  yellow  adventure," 
Yeng  How  stated.  "  An  occasional  white  man 
has  gone  through  it  before.  You  merely 
impersonate  a  Chinese.  I  shall  set  you  out 
like  one  of  the  better  style  Eurasian  merchants, 
furnish  you  with  the  necessary  papers,  and  see 
that  you  get  safely  on  board.  The  rest  is  in 
your  hands." 

He  came  over  to  the  young  man,  seized  his 
chin  in  his  hands,  and  turned  his  face  to  the 
light. 
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"  If  you  are  careful  to  keep  in  the  shadow  so 
the  sunlight  won't  shine  directly  into  your  eyes 
their  colour  won't  betray  you,"  he  said.  "  I  can 
easily  show  you  in  an  hour  or  so  how  to  give 
the  eyes  themselves  the  almond-shaped  appear- 
ance of  the  true  Mongol's  eyes.     In  return  for 

this  I  ask No,   I  ask  nothing  now,  but 

when  your  mine  is  a  success  perhaps  then  I 
shall  remind  you  of  to-day." 

"  But,"  said  Phil  protestingly,  "  I  don't  see 
what  need  there  is  for  all  this.  Why  have  I 
to  disguise  myself?  Can't  I  walk  straight  on 
board,  like  any  ordinary  person?  " 

Slowly  the  Chinese  shook  his  head.  "  I'm 
rather  afraid  you  cannot,"  he  answered.  "  I 
doubt  if  Billy  The  Greek  would  allow  you  to 
leave  the  Territory." 

"  But  why?     How  can  he  stop  me?  " 

"  He  can  prevent  you  going  in  any  one  of 
a  hundred  different  ways.  And  as  for  the 
reason,  need  I  remind  you  that  a  certain 
amount  of  work  must  be  done  on  the  mine 
within  a  certain  period  if  you  are  to  make  good 
your  title.  If  you  can  be  stopped  in  one  way 
or  another  from  taking  those  preliminary  steps 
your  title  lapses.  The  mine  would  then  be 
opened  for  re-registration  by  anyone  who  cared 
in  effect  to  jump  your  claim." 

Phil  nodded.  "  I  see  what  you're  driving 
at,"  he  said.  "And  you  think  Billy  The 
Greek  capable  of  doing  this?  He'd  be  taking 
a  pretty  big  risk,  you  know." 
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'  He's  taken  bigger  risks,"  said  Yeng  How 
coolly.  '  When  I  have  everything  ready,"  he 
went  on,  "  I'll  send  for  you.  That,  I  think, 
is  all  now." 

He  held  the  door  wide  open. 

"  Go  straight  ahead,"  he  told  Phil.  "  If  the 
coast  is  clear  no  one  will  stop  you.  If  it  is 
dangerous  for  you  to  venture  out  or  if  you  are 
likely  to  be  traced  you  will  be  warned  before 
you  reach  the  door." 

'Good-bye,"  said  Phil  from  the  passage. 
"And  thank  you  very  much,"  he  added  as  an 
afterthought. 

Yeng  How  closed  the  door  softly  behind  him. 

The  gaunt  and  withered  Chinese,  as  silent 
and  inscrutable  as  the  sphinx,  still  lounged 
against  the  door  as  Phil  passed  out.  Evidently 
here  was  the  guard  to  warn  him  if  the  coast  was 
clear.  But  the  man  did  not  even  give  him  a 
glance,  so  without  a  word  to  him  the  white  man 
stepped  over  the  threshold  and  into  tin-fenced 
Chin  Que  Avenue. 

It  was  not  until  he  had  left  Chinatown 
behind  him,  and  the  glamour  and  the  mystery 
always  inspired  by  that  quarter  had  had  time 
to  fade  into  proper  perspective,  that  Phil  gave 
serious  thought  to  his  afternoon's  adventure. 
It  had  all  seemed  sane  enough  while  he  was 
still  in  the  remarkable  presence  of  Yeng 
How,  but  now  that  the  cool  sea-breeze  was 
lapping  his  brow  and  quiet,  serious,  business- 
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like  whites  were  rubbing  elbows  with  him  in 
the  commercial  quarter  of  the  town,  it  appeared 
to  him  very  much  like  an  adventure  culled 
from  the  Arabian  Nights.  If  Yeng  How  was 
keen-witted  enough  to  guess  his  secret,  he 
himself  had  at  least  been  dull-witted  enough 
to  confirm  the  man  in  his  deductions.  After 
all,  Yeng  How  was  a  Chinese,  pure,  though 
scarcely  simple,  and  as  such  to  be  looked 
on  with  suspicion.  Yet  he  could  not  help 
recollecting  that  he  had  been  a§  a  child  in  the 
hands  of  the  yellow  man,  and  at  one  period 
he  had  been  perilously  close  to  making  a 
confidant  of  him.  In  a  way  he  felt  glad  now 
that  he  had  not  said  all  that  was  in  his 
mind. 

Then  this  thing  that  Yeng  How  called  The 
Yellow  Adventure  seemed  too  utterly  fantastic 
for  words.  Phil  found  it  impossible  to  believe, 
despite  what  the  Chinese  had  said,  that  there 
was  anv  need  for  such  extreme  caution.  Even 
though  Billy  The  Greek  and  his  henchman 
Tony  were  keeping  close  to  his  heels,  he  did 
not  anticipate  any  difficulty  in  shaking  them 
off  when  the  time  came  for  the  boat  to  depart. 
When  all  was  said  and  done  Darwin  was  a 
civilized  town  with  policemen  and  a  magistrate 
or  so,  and  there  must  be  limits  beyond  which 
the  others  dare  not  go.  The  Greek  might  be 
a  very  dangerous  enemy — it  was  certain  that 
he  was  mixed  up  in  a  good  many  shady  affairs 
— but  it  was  ibsurd  to  suppose  that  he  could 
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successfully  put  into  practice  methods  that 
savoured  more  of  the  Italy  of  the  Borgias  than 
of  Australia  in  the  twentieth  century. 

Phil  had  to  admit  that  he  felt  very  doubtful 
of  Yeng  How.  The  Oriental  mind  has  always 
been  an  unknown  quantity  to  the  white  man, 
and  what  the  white  man  cannot  understand 
he  invariably  distrusts.  Still  it  was  quite 
possible,  seeing  that  the  Chinese  for  some 
unknown  reason  was  a  personal  enemy  of  the 
Greek's,  that  he  was  helping  Phil  from  that 
greatest  and  most  potent  of  all  motives — self- 
interest.  Indeed  Yeng  How  had  said  unmis- 
takably that  when  the  time  was  ripe  he  would 
claim  his  reward.  However,  there  was  no 
sense  in  worrying  about  the  future.  Things 
had  gone  along  fairly  well  so  far,  and  he  had 
no  reason  to  fear  that  his  luck  would  now  take 
a  turn  for  the  worse. 

Steamer-day  is  a  holiday  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  in  Darwin,  as  in  most  towns  in 
tropical  Australia.  The  whole  population,  or 
as  much  of  it  as  will  fit  there,  crowds  on  to 
the  wharf,  and  Malays,  Chinese,  Whites,  and 
an  occasional  aboriginal  for  once  in  a  while 
walk  cheek  by  jowl.  In  such  a  mixed 
assemblage  the  medium-sized  Eurasian  and 
the  little  moon-faced  Chinese  merchant,  who 
was  his  companion,  shuffled  unnoticed,  down 
the  pier.  A  sharp  man,  Tony,  for  instance, 
had  he  been  at  all  suspicious  of  the  pair,  might 
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have  noticed  that  the  moon-faced  man  did  all 
the  talking,  and  though  he  chattered  volubly 
away  in  Chinese  the  other  did  not  answer,  and 
indeed  seemed  as  though  he  did  not  under- 
stand what  was  being  said  to  him  most  of  the 
time.  He  might  have  seen,  further,  that  the 
Eurasian's  eyes  were  half-closed,  giving  him 
the  appearance  of  one  walking  in  his  sleep. 
More  than  once  he  put  up  his  hand  as  though 
to  caress  the  ends  of  his  long,  drooping  Chinese 
moustache,  yet  invariably  dropped  the  hand 
away  before  it  had  touched  the  moustache. 
The  sharp  man,  had  he  been  an  expert  at  the 
game,  might  further  have  guessed  that  the 
moustache  was  false  and  that  the  hooding  of 
the  eyes  was  done  deliberately  to  shield  them 
from  observation.  In  which  case  he  would 
have  watched  the  Eurasian  closely  and  sooner 
or  later  caught  him  off  his  guard. 

Sleek,  polished  Gentleman  Tony,  watching 
the  landward  end  of  the  pier,  saw  the  two  men 
pass  and  gave  them  a  cursory  glance.  He 
knew  the  types  of  old — he  had  seen  them  a 
hundred  times  in  as  many  seaport  towns  in 
the  tropics,  and  he  was  not  in  the  least 
interested  in  or  attracted  by  them.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  he  was  on  the  look  out  for  a 
self-possessed,  blue-eyed  Australian,  and  he 
did  not  dream  for  one  moment  of  giving  his 
attention  to  anyone  but  white  men. 

Time  passed,  the  steamer  whistle  went,  the 
screw  churned  the  oily  water  of  the  harbour, 
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the  vessel  cast  off  finally  and  stood  out  through 
the  twin  headlands  that  guard  the  entrance  to 
the  bay,  yet  there  was  no  sign  of  the  man  for 
whom  Tony  was  watching.  He  waited  until 
the  last  of  the  crowd  had  come  down  the  pier, 
then  slowly  and  thoughtfully  made  his  way 
back  to  his  chief. 

"  He  didn't  go  on  the  boat,"  he  announced 
to  Billy  The  Greek  in  a  voice  that  suggested 
that  he  had  done  his  best  and  if  anything  went 
wrong  he  was  not  in  the  least  to  blame. 
:  There  wasn't  a  man  on  the  pier  who  could 
possibly  have  been  him." 

The  little  man  half  stood  up,  resting  both 
hands  on  the  edge  of  his  desk  as  though 
poising  for  a  spring,  and  stared  at  Tony  for 
a  full  second  before  he  spoke. 

"  He's  gone,"  he  said  at  length.  "  He  dis- 
appeared from  his  hotel,  and  though  to-day's 
train  day,  too,  he  didn't  go  back  to  Pine  Creek. 
Flynn  was  watching  the  train  and  he's  sure 
of  that." 

"  He  couldn't  have  melted  into  thin  air," 
said  Gentleman  Tony,  "  but  I'll  take  my  dying 
oath  that  he  didn't  leave  on  the  steamer." 
Tony's  suavity,  being  strictly  a  tool  of  trade, 
was  kept  exclusively  for  business  occasions. 
Ordinarily  in  conversation  with  his  associates 
the  polish  sloughed  off  and  the  real  man, 
sharp,  a  little  embittered,  and  inclined  to  take 
umbrage  rather  too  easily,  spoke  his  mind  as 
the  ideas  came  into  his  head.     He  saw  that 
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his  chief  was  as  puzzled  as  he,  and  he  seized 
the  chance  to  temporize. 

"  Is  it  likely  he's  hiding  somewhere  in  the 
town  ?  "  he  suggested. 

Billy  The  Greek  sucked  in  his  upper  lip, 
an  action  that  with  him  always  marked  pro- 
found thought.  'If  he  is,"  he  said,  "you 
must  have  bungled  your  job.  He  wouldn't 
run  into  hiding  unless  he  found  you  were 
shadowing  him." 

"  IM  swear "  Tony  began* 

u  Don't,"  the  other  interrupted  him.  '  Don't 
swear,  Tony.  You  arc  very  offensive  when 
you  swear.  You're  Gentleman  Tony,  y'know, 
and  gentlemen  are  usually  very  careful  about 
their  choice  of  words." 

"  It  you  want  to  make  a  joke  of  it,  you  can," 
said  Tony  surlily. 

"  I  don't,"  said  the  Greek  crisply.  "This 
is  no  joking  matter,  as  you  may  find  out  before 
you're  much  older.  Either  you  or  Flynn  has 
got  to  find  out  where  this  man's  gone  and 
how  he  went.  There's  more  than  the  one 
reason  why  I  should  know.  He  wouldn't  have 
rushed  away  so  quickly  unless  he  had  learnt 
something  about  us.  It  doesn't  do  for  the 
general  public  to  be  prying  into  our  little 
secrets,  does  it,  Tony?" 

"  You're  right  there,"  said  Tony  em- 
phatically. "  There  is  a  number  of  little 
matters  I  wouldn't  care  to  have  advertised  too 
widely.      The  same  with  you,  I'll  be  bound." 
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Billy  The  Greek  smiled  wryly.  "  You're 
learning,  Tony,"  he  said  softly.  "  I'm  glad 
you  look  at  matters  in  that  light.     If  I  were 

to  tell  you  all  I  know "     He  did  not  finish 

the  sentence,  but  looked  suggestively  at  the 
other. 

Tony  shrugged  his  shoulders  impatiently. 
"  You're  surely  no  implying  you  don't  trust 
me,"  he  said  with  a  faint  note  of  astonishment 
in  his  voice. 

"Nothing  of  the  sort,"  Billy  The  Greek 
returned  quickly.  "  Though,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  professionally  I  trust  no  one.  Without 
reflecting  on  you  or  anyone  else  in  any  way, 
I  believe  that  course  is  the  wiser  one." 

Again  Tony  moved  his  shoulders  impatiently. 
"  What  exactly  am  I  to  do?  "  he  asked  bluntly. 

"Do?  Why,  you've  to  find  this  man 
Royden.  Of  course  you're  going  to  say  you 
don't  know  where  he's  gone.  Well,  you  must 
find  that  out.  How  I'll  leave  to  you.  You 
have  a  certain  amount  of  native  ingenuity, 
Tony,  and  you're  likely  to  succeed  if  only  you 
don't  try  to  over-reach  yourself." 

"  It  may  mean  going  south,"  Tony  hinted. 

"What  if  it  does?"  the  Greek  snapped. 
"  There's  no  reason  why  you  shouldn't  go 
south,  is  there?  I  don't  know  that  the  police 
have  anything  definite  against  you — as  yet." 

"  Still,  I  don't  like  the  idea.  It  isn't  what 
there  is,  but  what  there  might  be.  I  don't  like 
the  risk  of  it." 
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"  There's  no  risk,"  said  Billy  shortly. 

"  If  Royden  knows  as  much  about  us  as 
John  Wade  did,  there  is,  and  you  know  it." 

"  Whatever  he  knows  it  isn't  as  much  as  that, 
Tony.  When  you  hinted  that  Wade  was 
responsible  for  that  Axel-Bar  swindle  didn't 
he  swallow  it  like  a  lamb?  If  he'd  known 
better  he'd  probably  have  gone  at  once  to  the 
police  with  the  tale  and  done  his  best  to  make 
things  look  blue  for  the  pair  of  us.  But 
though  he  reported  Wade's  death  there's  never 
been  a  hint  about  the  other  matter.  Ergo,  he 
doesn't  know  any  more  than  you  have  told  him 
already.  And  now  you'd  better  see  about 
getting  on  his  track  before  I  lose  patience 
altogether,  and  forget  how  useful  you've  been 
in  the  past." 

"I'll  go  and  find  Flynn,"  Tony  suggested. 
"  Maybe  he  can  tell  me  something." 

"A  good  move,"  said  Billy  The  Greek 
dryly.  "  Flynn's  an  excellent  man,  though  a 
trifle  unintelligent.  That,  perhaps,  is  just  as 
well,  for  he  isn't  always  trying  to  put  two  and 
two  together." 

"  So  long,"  said  Tony  nonchalantly,  as 
though  the  other's  remark  had  keen  merely  a 
casual  one  instead  of  containing  a  potential 
insult.  Without  waiting  for  his  chief's  salute 
he  walked  briskly  away,  cheerfully  whistling 
a  tune  from  a  ten  years'  old  opera. 
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CURIOUS  sort  of  chap,"  said  Beckworth 
carelessly.  "  Know  anything  about 
him  at  all?" 

Lingard,  who  had  been  lounging  on  the  rail 
and  amusing  himself  by  flicking  the  ash  off  the 
end  of  his  cigar,  looked  up  quickly  and  stared 
after  the  Eurasian  who  was  shuffling  along  the 
promenade  deck. 

"I  do  and  I  don't,"  he  returned.  "The 
man  came  on  board  at  Darwin,  and  he's  kept 
very  much  to  himself  ever  since.  I  don't  think 
he's  spoken  two  words  all  the  time  he's  been 
on  board.  He's  a  first-class  passenger  and 
seems  a  fairly  decent  chap.  As  ship's  doctor 
I  have  to  be  on  fairly  good  terms  with  the 
passengers,  but  he  didn't  appear  anxious  to 
meet  any  of  my  advances,  so  I  promptly  took 
the  hint  and  left  him  alone." 

"  I  can't  stand  yellow  men  myself,"  Beck- 
worth  announced.  He  possessed  all  the  White 
Australian's  prejudice  against  those  of  another 
race  and  colour.  "  It  goes  pretty  hard  when 
one  has  to  treat  them  like  white  men." 
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''Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  Lingard  easily. 
"  I've  met  some  Chinese  who  were  white  in 
everything  but  colour,  and  this  fellow,  you 
know,  is  an  Eurasian.  There's  white  blood 
in  him  somewhere,  a  deuce  of  a  lot  I  should 
say  myself.  I've  had  a  pretty  large  experience 
of  the  type — Honolulu  was  swarming  with 
them  when  I  was  on  the  Hawaiian  run,  and 
most  of  them  are  really  fine  fellows.  I  see  a 
lot  of  them  in  Singapore,  too,  at  the  end  of 
this  run.  * 

"  There's  one  thing  about  this  chap,  how- 
ever, that  puzzles  me.  He's  not  consistent. 
He  has,  you  might  say,  two  almost  irreconcil- 
able sides  that  can't  be  explained  by  reason  of 
his  mixed  blood.  Look  at  that  shuffle  of  his, 
for  instance — that's  coolie  Chinese  walk  with 
a  vengeance,  yet  as  far  as  his  features  are 
concerned  he's  'most  white.  Now  a  good 
Eurasian  the  closer  he  is  to  white  in  his  looks 
the  whiter  his  ways  are." 

"  There's  such  a  thing  as  atavism,"  Beck- 
worth  hinted. 

"  I'm  not  denying  that,"  the  doctor  returned. 
"  But  atavism  doesn't  explain  that  mandarin 
moustache;  it's  a  little  too  theatrical  for  me, 
just  as  though  it  was  got  up  to  impress.  Then 
look  at  his  eyes.  They're  shifty.  I'll  bet 
there  isn't  a  man  on  board  who's  ever  had  them 
look  straight  at  him.  His  eyelids  are  nearly 
always  half-shut.  If  it  wasn't  for  his  general 
appearance  I'd  say  he  was  an  opium  fiend  with 
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that  dreamy  look  of  his.  Yet  the  man  himself 
seems  too  healthy  to  be  taking  the  infernal 
stuff." 

'  There's  something  in  what  you  say," 
Beckworth  admitted.  "  But,  despite  all  that, 
the  fellow  doesn't  really  impress  me  as  being 
a  shifty  character.  You  know  how  one  feels 
that  sort  of  thing  without  actually  having  any 
grounds  to  go  on.  I  suppose  it's  a  sort  of 
instinct." 

'  I  don't  know  whether  the  idea  seems 
fantastic  to  you,"  said  the  doctor  thoughtfully, 
"but  he  affects  me  just  like  the  sight  of  a  jolly 
decent  actor  playing  the  part  of  a  villain  on 
the  stage.  You  can  admire  the  performance 
and  all  that,  but  back  of  your  mind  you  know 
it's  not  the  real  thing." 

"  What  I  can't  understand,"  said  Beckworth 
abruptly,  tackling  a  new  phase  of  the  question, 
"  is  how  these  fellows  get  free  entry  here. 
Doesn't  the  Alien  Immigration  Act  apply  to 
them  ?  " 

"  In  a  way  it  does,  but  then  they  tell  me 
that  this  chap's  papers  are  all  in  order.  Seems 
he  was  born  here  and  there's  nothing  to  stop 
him  going  where  he  likes." 

'  It's  a  damned  shame,  I  say,"  said  Beck- 
worth. 

Lingard  smiled  tantalizingly.  "  Yet  a  little 
while  ago  you  were  talking  about  the  liberty 
those  New  Guinea  boys  of  yours  are  enjoying 
under  the  new  administration." 
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"  That's  a  different  matter  altogether," 
Beckworth  returned  a  trifle  stiffly. 

"  H'm,"  said  Lingard.  "  I  see."  He  left 
it  at  that. 

Between  the  two  men  there  fell  a  curtain 
of  silence.  Beckworth  filled  and  lighted  his 
pipe,  and,  leaning  on  the  rail  side  by  side  with 
the  ship's  doctor,  stared  out  across  the  scintilla- 
ting waters.  The  Madinda  was  slipping  south- 
wards along  the  Queensland  coast,  and  in  the 
distance  Bribie  Island,  low  and  wooded,  set 
like  an  isle  of  enchantment  in  a  turquoise  sea, 
was  growing  momentarily. 

"  There's  Bribie,"  said  Lingard,  breaking 
the  silence.  "  We  should  be  in  Pinkenba  in 
an  hour  or  so.  A  pity  we  don't  put  in  at  the 
Musgrave  Wharf  this  trip.  It'd  give  me  a 
couple  of  hours  ashore.  I  like  to  stretch  my 
legs  after  a  voyage  like  this." 

"  Svdnev'll  do  me,"  said  Beckworth.  "  I 
wonder  where  that  Chow's  getting  off? ' 

"  That  Chow  ? "  the  other  repeated  in 
puzzled  tones.  "  Oh,  I  see.  You  mean  the 
Eurasian.  No,  I  haven't  the  faintest  idea. 
You  seem  interested  in  the  man." 

"  It  strikes  me,"  Beckworth  said,  "  that  we 
both  are.  Hallo,  we  must  be  close  into 
Pinkenba  now.  I  see  they're  getting  the  mail- 
bags  out  on  deck." 

w  Rotten  luck  too,"  Lingard  growled. 
"  You  passengers  can  have  an  hour  or  so  ashore 
here,  but  my  time  will  be  fully  taken  up." 
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"  Hard  on  you,"  Beckworth  agreed.  "  Being 
ship's  doctor's  not  all  beer  and  skittles,  is  it? ' 

Lingard  grunted  in  answer. 

As  it  happened  a  number  of  passengers  were 
disembarking  at  Pinkenba.  Beckworth  had 
gone  ashore  with  the  first  batch,  and  Lingard 
was  busy  on  the  boat,  so  amongst  those  who 
were  left  there  was  none  sufficiently  interested 
in  the  matter  to  notice  that  the  Eurasian  had 
in  some  mysterious  fashion  shed  his  long 
moustache.  Even  without  it  he  still  looked 
enough  of  a  Chinese  to  pass  muster  with  an 
uncritical  audience.  At  any  rate  he  got  past 
the  port  authorities  without  trouble,  and  made 
his  way  quietly  to  the  station. 

Here  again  luck  was  with  him  and  he 
managed  to  secure  an  empty  compartment  for 
himself.  Once  the  train  started  he  set  to 
work,  and  presently  a  remarkable  transforma- 
tion took  place.  For  the  first  time  for  many 
days  the  lids  rolled  back  from  eyes  of  too 
startling  a  blue  ever  to  belong  to  a  man  with 
even  a  trace  of  Chinese  blood  in  his  veins. 
He  adjourned  to  the  lavatory,  and  with  the 
aid  of  some  prepared  lard,  a  couple  of  damp 
towels  and  a  good  deal  of  exertion,  removed 
the  complexion  that  properly  belonged  to 
Chun  Ah  Lune,  Eurasian  merchant.  When 
he  returned  to  his  compartment  it  was  in  the 
character  of  Phil  Royden,  a  little  sunburnt 
and  out  of  temper,  but  still  Phil. 

He  lolled  back  in  the  cushioned  seat,  lighted 
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his  weather-worn  briar,  and  did  his  best  to 
forget  that  he  had  ever  been  anything  else  but 
a  white  man.  So  far  as  he  had  been  able  to 
judge  his  disguise  had  worked  very  well.  No 
one  seemed  to  have  had  a  suspicion  that  he 
was  not  what  he  pretended  to  be.  The 
majority  of  the  passengers,  with  the  usual 
white  prejudice  against  the  coloured  races,  had 
avoided  him  as  unostentatiously  as  possible. 
The  only  man  who  had  attempted  to  speak  to 
him  had  been  the  ship's  doctor,,  and  even  he, 
Phil  felt  sure,  had  not  noticed  anything  out 
of  the  ordinary.  On  the  whole  he  was  inclined 
to  think  he  had  carried  things  off  rather  well. 
That  part  of  the  adventure,  foolish  enough  in 
its  own  way,  was  over  and  done  with.  The 
next  move  was  to  find  John  Wade's  daughter. 
At  first  this  looked  like  a  comparatively  easy 
task,  but  as  he  progressed  he  began  to  see  that 
there  were  almost  insuperable  difficulties  in 
the  way.  The  odds  were  against  the  girl  being 
a  householder,  and  her  name  would  not  appear 
in  the  city  directory.  Of  course  he  could 
advertise  for  her,  but  then  that  would  give  just 
the  very  publicity  he  was  so  anxious  to  avoid. 
He  felt  that  the  quieter  he  conducted  the 
search  the  better  it  would  be  for  them  both  in 
the  long  run;  his  experience  at  Darwin  had 
shown  that  caution  and  secrecy  were  absolutely 
necessary  if  he  were  to  escape  trouble.  He 
did  not  know  Brisbane — it  was  his  first  visit 
to  that  city — and  he  had  no  acquaintances  there 
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who  could  give  him  a  hand.  He  turned  the 
matter  over  in  his  mind  and  tried  to  look  at  it 
from  all  possible  angles,  but  the  forty  minutes 
train  journey  came  to  an  end  and  the  train 
steamed  into  the  terminal  station  without  any 
plan  being  evolved  that  would  hold  water. 

He  got  out  of  the  train  and  emerged  into 
Brunswick  Street,  carrying  in  his  hand  the 
small  bag  that  contained  all  his  worldly 
possessions.  He  stood  on  the  kerb  in  an 
attitude  of  indecision  and  watched  the  traffic 
passing  by.  He  was  a  lost  man  in  a  new  and 
strange  city.  He  had  no  idea  of  the  lay  of 
the  land,  and  after  years  spent  in  The  Great 
Lone  Lands  the  hurrying  crowds  frightened 
and  filled  him  with  a  queer  sense  of  repulsion. 
They  were  so  obviously  wrapped  up  in  their 
own  affairs.  The  people  who  passed  by  had 
no  interest  in  him  nor  he  in  them. 

After  a  little  interval  of  hesitation  he  walked 
along  the  footpath  and  took  the  first  turning 
he  came  to.  As  luck  would  have  it,  it  carried 
him  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  he  wandered 
along  aimlessly.  Now  that  the  goal  was 
almost  in  sight  he  experienced  a  queer  sinking 
of  the  heart,  the  sort  of  feeling  that  attacks  a 
swimmer  who  lingers  too  long  on  the  bank  of 
a  cold  morning  before  plunging  into  the  water. 
The  city  seemed  a  sentient  thing,  active  and 
in  a  sense  antagonistic.  Most  men  who  have 
dwelt  in  the  wilds  feel  much  the  same  when 
transported  to  civilization. 
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Finally  he  decided  to  play  safe  and  book  a 
room  at  the  Y.M.C.A.  There,  if  anywhere, 
he  would  be  running  no  risks.  Accordingly 
he  stopped  the  first  policeman  he  met  and 
sought  directions  from  him. 

He  spent  the  next  few  days  in  experimental 
endeavours  to  locate  the  girl.  For  a  time  he 
had  absolutely  no  idea  how  to  go  about  it.  It 
did  occur  to  him  that  the  police  might  be  able 
to  help  him,  but  he  had  the  ordinary  law- 
abiding  citizen's  horror  of  employing  the  police 
in  what  was  actually  a  private  affair.  Also  he 
could  not  invoke  their  aid  without  divulging 
details  concerning  himself  that  would  not  show 
him  in  altogether  a  good  light.  He  was 
perfectly  well  aware  that  there  was  much  in 
his  adventures  of  the  past  month  or  so  that 
must  appear  very  suspicious  to  anyone  not 
conversant  with  all  the  circumstances.  Phil 
was  not  by  any  means  a  weak  or  a  vacillating 
man,  but  he  was  essentially  a  product  of  The 
Great  Spaces,  and  the  ways  of  the  city  were 
to  him  those  of  an  alien  world.  Out  in  the 
open  he  would  have  known  what  course  to 
take;  every  man  would  have  resolved  himself 
instantly  into  a  potential  friend  or  a  potential 
enemy.  Here,  however,  he  had  to  contend 
with  a  force  greater  than  friendship  and  more 
disheartening  than  sheer  enmity  —  he  was 
treated  with  indifference.  Nobody  knew  him 
and  nobody  cared  twopence  about  him;  he  was 
an  insignificant  drop  in  the  great  ocean  of  life. 
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The  realization  of  this  bewildered  him,  and 
it  took  him  some  time  to  rally  his  faculties  to 
his  aid. 

Then  an  idea  came  to  him,  so  simple  in 
itself  that  he  wondered  why  he  had  not  thought 
of  it  before.  Perhaps  it  was  that  politics  and 
all  they  stood  for  played  but  a  little  part  in 
his  life.  He  recollected  that  this  was  a  country 
where  everyone  over  twenty-one  was  compelled 
to  enrol  and  vote  at  state  and  federal  elections, 
and  then  it  was  he  thought  of  checking  through 
the  local  rolls.  In  the  end  he  found  that  he 
had  a  list  of  some  twenty  or  so  Misses  Wade 
scattered  roundabout  Brisbane,  but  only  by  a 
tedious  process  of  elimination  could  he  find 
which  was  the  girl  he  sought. 

He  was  just  beginning  to  plan  the  canvas 
of  the  various  ladies  of  the  Wade  clan  when 
the  second  idea  came  to  him.  He  went  off  to 
the  nearest  public  library,  dug  up  the  local 
papers  for  the  past  month  or  so  and  carefully 
searched  their  obituary  columns.  It  was  as 
he  had  hoped  it  would  be,  for  presently  he 
struck  the  advertisement  of  John  Wade's  death. 
"  Inserted  by  his  sorrowing  daughter,  Maxine." 
So  Maxine  was  her  Christian  name. 

The  list  he  had  compiled  from  the  electoral 
roll  showed  him  that  a  Maxine  Wade  lived  at 
35  Templebar  Road,  Toowong.  This  then, 
without  a  doubt,  was  the  address  of  the  girl 
he  sought. 


CHAPTER  VII    THE  LADY  IN  THE  CASE 

AS  soon  as  possible  after  that  Phil  caught 
the  tram  to  Toowong  and  during  the 
short  ride  he  occupied  the  time  in  trying  to 
shapt*  his  story  into  presentable  form.  He 
imagined  that  he  would  have  to  deal  with  a 
distraught  and  rather  tearful  girl,  one  without 
any  implicit  self-reliance  or  any  friends  to 
comfort  her,  and  he  saw  himself  in  a  knightly 
attitude  offering  her  his  service  and  his 
assistance.  He  would  appear  in  the  light  of  a 
romantic  adventurer,  chivalrous  and  restrained 
in  manner,  and  just  a  little  scarred  and  stained 
as  a  result  of  his  fierce  battling  with  hunger, 
thirst,  heat  and  drought.  It  was  an  alluring 
picture,  none  the  less  alluring  because  so 
sheerly  a  product  of  the  imagination.  The 
girl  would  look  at  him  trustingly  and  talk  to 
him  as  if  he  were  a  kind  of  staid  and  elder 
brother.  By  the  time  he  reached  his  destina- 
tion he  had  gathered  his  tale  into  a  nice 
compact  form  and  was  confident  that  it  would 
meet  with  a  good  reception. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  found  that  the  reality 
was  somewhat  different. 

The  road,  he  discovered  when  he  came  to 
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it,  was  very,  very  steep.  It  was  superlatively 
steep.  From  the  street  along  which  the  tram 
ran,  it  dropped  sheerly  away,  so  much  so  that 
from  the  top  of  the  hill  he  could  look  into  the 
backyard  of  the  last  house  in  the  street,  a 
matter  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  That  was 
the  first  disconcerting  and  unexpected  element 
in  the  adventure.  Curiously  enough,  it 
occurred  to  him  to  liken  the  houses  clinging 
to  the  hillside  to  a  series  of  dovecots,  and  that 
set  him  thinking  that  the  scheme  of  things 
would  not  be  complete  unless  the  inhabitants 
of  such  dwellings  sprouted  wings.  He  laughed 
softly  at  his  own  conceit,  then  in  high  humour 
with  the  world  in  general  and  himself  in 
particular  he  set  out  along  the  steep  slope  of 
the  road. 

He  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  house. 
There  was  a  small  garden  in  front  of  it, 
containing  some  flowering  plants  whose  name 
he  did  not  know,  and  a  large  palm  occupied 
the  place  of  honour  in  the  centre. 

He  knocked  on  the  panel  of  the  door — there 
was  neither  bell  nor  metal  knocker  visible — 
and  composed  himself  to  wait  until  the  door 
was  opened.  Presently  he  heard  the  sound  of 
footsteps  coming  down  the  passage,  brisk 
footsteps,  evidently  those  of  a  young  person. 
"  The  lady  herself,"  he  thought.  Then  came 
the  click  of  the  lock  and  the  door  was  drawn 
open,  disclosing  to  him  a  tall,  sharp-featured 
girl  who  eyed  him  chillingly. 
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'Does  Miss  Wade  live  here?'"  he  asked. 

1  She  does,"  the  girl  admitted.  "  Do  you 
wish  to  see  her?  " 

Her  quick  eyes  had  noticed  the  sun-bronze 
of  the  man's  face,  his  free  and  easy  carriage 
and  the  clear,  yet  far-away  glance  of  his  eye. 
Inexperienced  as  she  was  in  some  matters, 
('clie  Connington  knew  instinctively  that  these 
things  were  the  hall-marks  of  the  men  from 
outback.  Perhaps  he  had  hrpught  news  of 
Maxim's  father.  It  might  even  be  that  he  was 
the  man  Royden  himself.  She  looked  at  him 
with  an  expression  of  growing  interest. 

"  I  would  very  much  like  to  see  her,"  he 
said  in  answer  to  her  question,  and  added,  "  I 
bring  news  for  her." 

"Come  inside,"  she  invited,  and  opened  the 
door  wider.      Phil  stepped  into  the  hall. 

"  What  name  shall  I  say?"  she  asked,  and 
could  not  altogether  hide  the  curiosity  in  her 
voice. 

"  My  name,"  he  said,  with  just  the  barest 
perceptible  hesitancy  in  his  voice,  "  is  Royden, 
Phillip  Royden." 

She  showed  him  into  the  drawing-room, 
made  a  brief  apology  for  leaving  him,  and 
promised  to  return  almost  immediately  with 
Miss  Wade.  Once  out  of  the  room  she 
dropped  the  last  vestiges  of  dignity  and  raced 
down  the  hall  to  Maxine's  room. 

"  Maxine,"  she  cried  breathlessly,  "  he's 
here  at  last." 
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The  other  girl  looked  at  her  with  the  startle 
showing  plainly  in  her  eyes.  "He's  here?" 
she  echoed.     "Who's  here,  Celie?  " 

'  Mr.  Royden,  the  man  you've  been  waiting 
for,"  Celie  explained  with  a  faint  note  of 
irritation  creeping  into  her  voice.  "  He  asked 
for  you  and  said  he  had  news  for  you." 

;  Then  he  must  have  known  my  address  all 
along,"  said  Maxine,  her  mind  returning  to 
her  original  grievance.  '  He  might  have 
written." 

"  As  you  don't  know  whether  he  did  or  not, 
Maxine,  wouldn't  it  be  better  to  go  and  hear 
what  he  has  to  say  before  you  make  up  your 
mind  one  way  or  the  other?  You  must 
remember  you  don't  know  anything  at  all  about 
what  happened." 

Maxine  acknowledged  the  wisdom  of  her 
friend's  advice  with  a  nod  of  her  head,  stood 
up  and  faced  the  mirror.  "  My  hair  all 
right?"  she  asked  casually,  and  patted  stray 
waves  into  subjection. 

"  It'll  do,"  Celie  returned,  pushing  her 
towards  the  door.  "Go  in  now  and  don't 
keep  him  waiting.  I  think  he's  the  sort  who's 
liable  to  get  nervous  if  he's  kept  too  long." 

When  Maxine  entered  Phil  was  sitting  on 
the  edge  of  his  chair,  nervously  fidgeting  with 
his  hat.  He  was  so  placed  that  the  door  was 
on  his  right  hand  and  slightly  to  the  rear,  and 
the  light  from  the  window  fell  full  upon  his 
face.     The  girl  entered  so  noiselessly  that  he 
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did  not  hear  her  and  she  stood  for  a  full  second 
staring  at  his  profile.  His  first  intimation  of 
her  presence  came  when  she  spoke. 

"Vou  wished  to  see  me?"  she  said,  and 
spoke  with  that  queer  mixture  of  friendliness 
and  hauteur  designed  at  one  and  the  same  time 
to  keep  him  at  a  distance  and  make  him  feel 
at  ease. 

He  looked  up  quickly,  ceased  twirling  his 
hat  and  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"  If  you  are  Miss  Wade,  y< 

"  That  is  my  name.  You,  I  understand, 
are  Mr.  Royden." 

Phil  nodded.  '  1  bring  news  of  your 
father,"  he  said  after  a  perceptible  pause.  It 
was  not  quite  the  opening  he  had  planned; 
it  seemed  to  lack  dramatic  power;  somehow  it 
sounded  extraordinarily  commonplace. 

"  You  were  with  him  when  he  died,"  the  girl 
said  with  something  closely  akin  to  an  accusa- 
tion in  her  voice. 

He  looked  at  her  in  surprise,  and  he  saw 
that  her  eyes  wrere  bright  with  unshed  tears 
and  her  lips  were  white  and  tense  with  the 
strain  of  self-repression. 

"Yes,  I  was  with  him  when  he  died,"  he 
said  slowly,  "  and  with  almost  his  last  words 
he  charged  me  to  find  you." 

"  My  first  intimation  of  ...  of  what 
happened  " — she  stumbled  over  the  last  few 
words — "was  a  newspaper  paragraph.  Why 
did  you  not  communicate  with  me  at  once?" 
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He  looked  at  her  blankly  for  a  moment,  then 
the  meaning  of  her  words  appeared  to  dawn  on 
him.  "  I  see,"  he  said.  "Well,  Miss  Wadjs, 
it's  a  long  story  and  if  you  don't  mind  I'd  like 
to  tell  it  in  my  own  way.  I  think  I'll  be  the 
better  able  to  make  things  clear  then." 

"  I'm  anxious  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say, 
Mr.  Royden,"  the  girl  said  with  concession  in 
her  voice.  Really,  the  young  man  quite  upset 
her  preconceived  ideas  of  him.  There  was 
none  of  the  adventurer  about  him ;  he  spoke 
openly,  candidly,  and  there  was  a  ring  of 
honest  sincerity  in  his  voice.  And  then — she 
almost  smiled  at*  the  thought  of  it — he  was 
actually  nervous. 

Maxine  Wade  seated  herself  and  Phil 
dropped  back  into  the  chair  he  had  vacated 
on  her  entrance.  Then,  very  nervously,  he 
began  his  tale.  The  first  few  sentences  came 
haltingly  enough,  but  after  a  time  the  swing 
of  the  story  carried  him  along  and  his  initial 
feeling  of  trepidation  disappeared.  He  went 
back  to  his  original  meeting  with  John  Wade 
in  Kalgoorlie  and  detailed  everything  that  had 
occurred  right  up  to  the  day  of  his  arrival  in 
Darwin.  But  there  he  stopped,  carefully 
avoiding  any  mention  of  Billy  The  Greek  or 
the  extraordinary  Chinese  who  had  aided  him 
out  of  the  country. 

The  girl,  as  she  listened,  found  that  she  was 
gradually  recasting  her  ideas  of  the  man. 
One  instant  he  seemed  weak  and  incapable, 
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the  next  she  was  marvelling  at  his  indomitable 
pertinacity.  Yet  she  realized  that  he  must  be 
fine  metal  all  through  when  it  came  to  the  test; 
her  father  was  hardly  the  man  to  pick  as  a 
partner  one  who  would  be  a  broken  reed  on  whom 
to  lean  in  time  of  stress.  As  Phil  progressed 
with  his  story  she  began  to  understand  some- 
thing of  the  difficulties  that  had  beset  him  and 
the  unconquerable  spirit  that  had  fought  them 
through  to  a  finish.  It  was  made  clear  to  her 
too,  how  he  had  been  unable  to"  communicate 
with  her  before.  She  felt  that  she  had  done 
him  an  injustice  and  the  colour  came  and  went 
in  her  cheeks  as  she  spoke. 

"  I  promised  your  father  I  would  find  you," 
he  concluded  simply,  "  and  now  I  am  here." 

"  It  was  wonderful  the  way  you  managed 
to  find  my  address,"  she  said  glowingly. 

"  It  was  lucky,  wasn't  it?  "  he  said.  "  And 
now,  you  know,  very  shortly  you'll  be  a  rich 
lady — that  is,  if  the  mine  turns  out  all  right." 

The  girl's  face  clouded  an  instant.  "  I 
don't  understand  much  about  mines,"  she 
faltered.  "  It  was  really  yours  and  father's, 
wasn't  it  ?  " 

*  We  found  it  between  us,"  Phil  said  with 
pardonable  pride,  "  but  then  your  father  left 
his  share  to  you  when  he  died.  I've  registered 
it  in  my  name — you  see  I  didn't  know  enough 
about  you,  the  necessary  particulars,  I  mean, 
that  the  law  requires — but  a  transfer  of  half 
can  easily  be  arranged.     Another  reason,  too, 
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was  that  as  far  as  I  know  your  father  did 
not  leave  a  will,  and  I  wanted  to  avoid  any 
complications  that  would  spring  from  that." 

'  I  see,"  she  said,  though  she  did  not.  The 
disadvantages  of  dying  intestate  were  not  very 
clear  to  her. 

1  It  takes  a  lot  of  money  to  work  mines, 
doesn't  it?"  she  asked.  Her  question  implied 
that  she  had  very  little  herself. 

That  would  be  an  insuperable  difficulty  if 
we  intended  working  it  ourselves,"  the  young 
man  informed  her,  "  but  if  we  put  it  on  the 
market,  formed  a  company,  say,  that  would  not 
matter.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  so  much 
machinery  and  so  on  is  required  nowadays 
that  only  big  companies  can  tackle  new 
mines." 

"  But  aren't  there  all  sorts  of  ways  the 
company  can  cheat  the  original  discoverers  out 
of  what's  due  to  them?"  the  girl  said.  "I 
think  I  remember  hearing  of  instances." 

"  In  a  way  there  are,"  Phil  agreed.  He 
was  on  surer  ground  now  and  he  could  speak 
with  confidence  of  ordinary  mining  usages. 
He  gave  her  some  idea  of  what  would  have 
to  be  done  to  secure  their  rights,  and  left  her 
satisfied  that  in  his  own  particular  line  this 
young  man  was  no  fool. 

To  Phil  it  seemed  rather  remarkable  and  in 
a  way  contrary  to  the  canons  of  good  taste  that 
she  should  speak  so  much  of  the  mine  and  so 
little  of  her  father.     He  did  not  realize  that 
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her  grief  while  it  lasted  had  been  very  great, 
but  that  now  with  the  buoyancy  of  youth  she 
had  passed  the  crucial  stage,  and  Time,  the 
Great  Healer,  had  already  laid  a  comforting 
hand  on  her.  She  had  loved  her  father  deeply 
and  in  the  first  shork  of  the  news  of  his  death 
she  had  mourned  him  with  a  genuine  sorrow,  but 
he  had  been  so  little  with  her  that  she  did  not 
miss  him  as  she  would  had  he  been  constantly 
in  her  presence.  Then,  too,  like  most  girls  of 
lur  age  she  had  her  romantic  £ide,  and  the 
arrival  of  Phil  Rovden  with  the  wonderful  tale 
of  the  riches  that  had  fallen  to  her  lot  had  fired 
her  imagination  in  a  way  that  was  almost 
inconceivable  to  the  rather  prosai<  young  man. 
She  would  have  been  still  more  thrilled  had  he 
related  his  adventures  in  Darwin  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  left  the  Territory,  but 
Phil  was  cautious  to  a  fault  and  he  carefully 
suppressed  all  mention  both  of  the  cut-throat 
gang  that  had  once  been  associated  with  his 
late  partner  and  the  seemingly  altruistic 
Chinese  who  had  befriended  him.  He  had  his 
motive  in  the  belief  that  some  of  John  Wade's 
past  would  not  bear  the  light  of  day,  and  he 
was  desirous  of  keeping  from  the  girl  anything 
that  might  reflect  on  the  character  of  her  father. 
Again  he  felt  that  she  would  be  needlessly 
alarmed  if  he  even  hinted  at  the  possibility  of 
there  being  rivals  in  the  field.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  would  have  been  better  for  them  both 
if    he    had    told    her    outright    all    that    had 
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occurred;    it   would    have   saved    them    much 
trouble  and  heart-burning. 

They  talked  together  on  the  matter  of  the 
mine  for  some  time  longer,  then  Phil  rose 
to  go. 

"I  have  kept  you  long  enough  now,"  he 
said.  "  I  would  like  you  to  think  over  every- 
thing for  a  day  or  so  and  then  you  can  let  me 
know  how  you  wish  me  to  proceed.  I'll  do 
all  I  can  to  assist  you  and  I  don't  think  that 
anything  you  may  decide  will  put  me  out  in 
any  way." 

"  I  hardly  know  what  to  do  yet,"  the  girl 
said.  "  Of  course  you  know  ever  so  much 
better  than  I  what  has  to  be  done  in  such  a 
case  and  I  feel  inclined  to  leave  matters  in 
your  hands." 

"  I  don't  want  you  to  do  that,"  he  interposed 
quickly.  "  You  see,  you  don't  know  so  very 
much  about  me,  and  I'd  feel  more  comfortable 
in  my  own  mind  if  I  knew  you'd  decided  what 
to  do  without  any  suggestions  from  me 
influencing  you." 

Here,  at  length,  he  felt,  was  an  opportunity 
of  showing  that  knightly  quality  that  he 
had  proposed,  rather  inadequately  it  seemed, 
infusing-  into  the  interview. 

"  I'll  be  glad  of  your  advice,"  Maxine  said 
simply.  "  But  all  the  same  I'll  think  it  over 
as  you  suggest.  If  you'll  please  leave  me 
your  address  I  can  get  into  touch  with  you  when 
I'm  ready." 
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He  scribbled  it  down  on  a  scrap  of  paper 
torn  from  his  pocket-book  and  handed  it  to  her. 

•  ••... 

'  It  seems  wonderful  that  I'm  to  be  rich 
after  all,"  Maxine  remarked  to  Celie  Conning- 
ton  some  ten  minutes  later.  She  had  told  her 
friend  the  whole  story,  then  re-told  it  with 
inessential  differences,  and  now  they  were  both 
engaged  in  talking  round  it  and  discussing 
prospects  and  the  young  man  himself  with  that 
charming  candour  possessed  only  by  heart- 
whole  young  women. 

Celie  smiled  triumphantly,  for  the  events  of 
the  day  had  justified  her  forecasts  and  she  was 
human  enough  to  find  a  delight  in  crowing  over 
her  companion. 

"  I  told  you  how  it  would  all  turn  out,"  she 
insisted  for  perhaps  the  twentieth  time.  "  I 
knew  that  he  was  a  topping  young  man.  Did 
you  notice  his  eyes?  " 

"  They  looked  through  and  through  me," 
Maxine  confessed.  "  They  made  me  feel  mean 
when  I  thought  what  I  had  been  thinking  of 
him.  I  couldn't  look  in  his  eyes  and  believe 
that  he  wasn't  honest." 

"  I  didn't  mean  that,"  Celie  said,  and  there 
was  something  of  relief  in  her  voice. 

"What  did  you  mean?"  the  other  inquired 
innocently. 

"  Oh,  nothing,  Maxine,  just  nothing."  And 
she  met  her  friend's  wide  eyes  with  a  smile  that 
was  no  more  than  lip-deep. 
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"1\  TY   dear   Miss  Wade,  it's  unthinkable 

XVA  tnat  y°u  should  go  north,"  Phil 
Royden  said  protestingly.  "  I  know  how  much 
you'd  like  to  go  and  I  can  quite  sympathize  with 
you.  Still,  you've  got  absolutely  no  idea  of 
the  difficulties  that  would  have  to  be  overcome. 
You  would  never  last  out  the  journey  to  the 
mine;  it  would  be  suicide  even  to  attempt  it." 

"  My  father  made  a  worse  journey,"  the  girl 
objected.  "  You  went  too.  You  even  propose 
going  back." 

'  It  killed  your  father  and  it  went  very  near 
to  killing  me,"  Phil  pointed  out. 

"  But  you  don't  expect  to  be  killed  this  time, 
do  you? "  the  girl  asked. 

Phil  glanced  quickly  at  her.  He  was  not 
quite  sure  that  the  question  was  as  innocent 
as  it  seemed.  Her  face,  however,  told  him 
nothing. 

"  I  don't,"  he  said  decisively,  "  and  that's  a 
fact.  But  then,  you  see,  I'm  taking  proper 
precautions.  Apart  from  that  a  man  can  travel 
in  country  that  would  kill  a  woman.  I'm  going 
simply  because  someone  has  got  to  locate  the 
mine  for  the  mining  engineer  who  is  going  to 
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report  on  it.  I  fixed  it  up  down  in  Sydney  that 
I  would  go  on  with  the  man  the  new  company 
has  appointed.  If  it  turns  out  satisfactorily 
they'll  take  over  the  field  and  let  us  in  with 
enough  shares  to  bring  us  a  thumping  good 
income.  That's  the  one  and  only  reason  why 
I'm  going.  I  value  my  life  just  as  much  as 
most  people  and  I  strongly  object  to  throwing 
it  away  unnecessarily,  but,  well,  I'm  the  only 
one  who  can  go,  so  I've  got  to  do  it  whether 
I  like  it  or  not." 

"  You  really  speak  very  convincingly,  Mr. 
Royden,"  Maxine  Wade  declared  with  a  faint 
touch  of  sarcasm  in  her  tone,  "  but  don't  you 
think  you  are  rather  over-rating  the  possibilities 
of  danger?  " 

Phil  shook  his  head.  "  I'm  not,"  he  told  the 
girl.  "  I'm  talking  about  country  I  know  and 
I  can  assure  you  that  the  danger's  every  bit  as 
great  as  I've  said.  In  fact  I've  rather  under- 
estimated it,  if  anything." 

"  I  think,"  she  said  deliberately,  and  her 
deep  violet  eyes  fixed  on  his  face,  "  that  you 
must  have  some  very  strong  reason  for  not 
wishing  me  to  come." 

She  had  expected  that  at  least  he  would 
change  colour  under  her  profound  scrutiny, 
but  he  merely  swung  round  until  he  was  facing 
her  squarely. 

"  I  have  a  very  strong  reason,"  he  said 
earnestly,  "  and  it's  the  one  I've  just  told 
you." 
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"  Would  you  object  to  me  coming  even  as 
far  as  Darwin?  " 

He  hesitated  before  he  answered  that  one, 
as  though  he  were  giving  careful  consideration 
to  the  question  and  all  that  it  implied. 

"  Yes,  I  would,"  he  said  at  length.  "  I'd 
object  to  you  leaving  Brisbane." 

1  What  is  the  danger  to  me  in  Darwin  then, 
Mr.  Royden?" 

Then  it  was  that  he  realized  how  neatly  she 
had  caught  him  despite  the  care  he  had  taken. 
But  he  made  a  bold  attempt  to  right  matters 
before  her  suspicions  became  more  fully 
aroused. 

"  There  is  no  danger  to  you  that  I  know  of," 
he  informed  her. 

"  To  you  then  ?  " 

"  Is  there  any  reason  why  there  should 
be?"  He  answered  her  question  by  asking 
one  of  his  own. 

"  Will  you  give  me  your  word  then,"  the 
girl  persisted,  "  that  there  is  no  danger  to 
either  of  us  in  Darwin  ?  " 

For  an  imperceptible  space  truthfulness  and 
expediency  struggled  together  in  the  man's 
soul.  "  I  think  I  can  do  that,"  he  said  very 
slowly. 

The  girl  smiled  with  a  flash  of  white  teeth. 

"  I  sail  the  day  after  to-morrow,"  he  rattled 
on,  "  and  I  suppose  it  will  be  all  of  six  months 
before  I  return.  In  the  meantime  I'll  keep 
you  informed  of  our  movements,  and  as  soon 
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as  I  know  the  result  I'll  wire  you.  Ipping, 
that's  the  engineer,  you  know,  is  coming  up 
on  the  Van  Dcr  Pack — one  of  the  K.P.M. 
boats  due  the  day  after  to-morrow — and  I'm 
going  off  with  him." 

"  How  long  does  it  take  to  get  to  Darwin? ' 
Maxine  asked. 

"  It  all  depends  how  one  goes.  The  K.P.M. 
boats  as  a  rule  call  at  Port  Moresby  first,  and 
that,  of  course,  adds  three  or  fqur  days  on  to 
the  trip.     You  can  say  a  week  to  ten  days." 

'  I  see,"  said  the  girl.  She  was  not  looking 
at  him.  She  seemed  to  be  watching  something 
that  was  happening  far  away  over  the  outer 
rim  of  space. 

"  That  is  the  beauty  of  having  friends  in 
every  port,"  said  Billy  The  Greek,  and  he 
handed  a  pink  slip  to  Gentleman  Tony.  '  In 
this  instance  it  has  saved  you  a  trip  south." 

Gentleman  Tony  took  the  telegram  and 
read,  '  Goods  shipped  Friday,  New  Guinea 
route,  letter  following  to-day  direct."  It  was 
signed  Arafura,  the  telegraphic  address  of 
"  The  Straits  and  Arafura  Pearling  Syndicate." 

"  I  don't  quite  follow  the  meaning,"  Tony 
said.     "What  is  it?     What's  the  goods  ?  " 

"  The  goods,"  Billy  explained,  "  mean 
Phillip  Royden,  the  man  you  and  Flynn  let 
slip  through  your  fingers,  and  he's  coming  by 
one  of  the  K.P.M.  boats  which  always  call 
at    Port    Moresby    first.      '  Letter '    means    a 
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female  of  the  species,  though  who  she  is  and 
what  she  has  to  do  with  it  I  can't  say.  How- 
ever, it  looks  as  though  she's  interested  in  our 
friend  Royden  in  some  way,  so  she  will  be 
worth  watching.  I've  coded  a  wire  to  Smike 
at  Brisbane  asking  for  a  fuller  explanation, 
and  with  a  little  luck  we  should  have  a  reply 
in  the  morning.  As  she's  coming  direct  she 
should  be  here  before  the  man,  even  though 
she  left  two  days  later.  4You'll  have  to  look 
after  her,  Tony,  you're  a  great  man  with  the 
ladies.  But  mind  you  don't  make  a  mess  of 
it  like  you  did  with  this  last  thing.  Fancy  the 
man  sailing  on  the  boat  under  your  very  eyes 
and  you  not  knowing  it.  Tony,  you're  getting 
too  lax;  if  you  keep  on  you'll  come  to  a  bad 
end." 

"  I  don't  know  how  Royden  got  by  me," 
Tony  returned,  "  and  I  don't  believe  you 
would  have  spotted  him  yourself  if  you'd  been 
there,  clever  and  all  as  you  think  you  are. 
Why,  you  don't  even  know  how  he  got  away ; 
you  can't  even  swear  he  was  on  the  steamer. 
All  you  know  is  that  Smike  located  him  in 
Brisbane  after  he  got  your  letter  and  descrip- 
tion of  him.  His  name  even  wasn't  on  the 
passenger  list,  that  much  you  know.  How  did 
he  get  to  Brisbane?     Did  he  fly?  " 

"  I  don't  answer  riddles,"  said  Billy  The 
Greek  sourly.     "  I  deal  in  facts." 

The  man  himself  was  as  much  puzzled  as 
Tony ;    he  had  accounted   for   every   man   on 
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board  that  boat,  every  white  man  that  is,  for 
to  his  mind  coloured  men  were  negligible,  and 
none  of  them  could  by  any  possibility  have 
been  Phillip  Royden  in  disguise. 

"  And  the  fact  is,"  Tony  retorted,  "  that  you 
are  just  as  much  at  sea  as  any  of  us.  I've 
done  my  best  and  that's  the  most  I  can  do." 

Billy  The  Greek  frowned  wickedly.  He 
did  not  relish  the  signs  of  rebellion  Tony  was 
showing — there  had  been  a  time  when  the 
man  would  have  jumped  in  fear  and  trembling 
to  anticipate  his  slightest  wish — and  it  seemed 
to  argue  that  his  hold  on  the  ex-Corner  King 
was  slipping.  True,  Tony  still  knew  his 
place  in  the  gang  and  did  well  whatever  work 
was  given  him,  but  he  no  longer  responded  to 
threats  and  he  was  too  valuable  a  man  to  be 
dealt  with  summarily.  But  perhaps  it  was 
merely  that  Tony  was  beginning  to  realize 
this  and  was  determined  to  play  his  value  to 
the  limit. 

"  I'll  put  Flynn  on  to  Royden  when  he 
comes  back,"  Billy  said.  "  The  man  doesn't 
know  him.  That's  one  advantage.  Flynn 
hasn't  got  too  many  brains,  but  he's  faithful 
and  obedient,  and  makes  a  good  watchdog." 

Tony  passed  over  the  obvious  thrust  at  him. 
"  You'll  have  to  be  careful  of  Flynn,"  he  said 
coolly.  "  He's  in  bad  odour  here.  You 
remember  he  nearly  got  knifed  when  he  was  on 
station  duty  before.  Everyone  said  it  was  a 
Malay   running  amok,   but  all   the   same   the 
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police  couldn't  find  any  Malay  when  they  went 
to  look.  But  you  and  I  know  it  wasn't  a  case 
of  anyone  running  amok.  It  was  probably 
someone  who  had  it  in  for  Flynn.  I  don't 
want  to  see  him  killed,  and  I  know  you  don't 
either.  It's  not  that  we'd  mind  losing  him — 
I  don't  care  if  I  never  see  him  again — but  if 
he  goes  out  and  there's  any  sort  of  inquiry 
they're  bound  to  connect  him  up  with  us.  That 
won't  do ;  Flynn's  been  too  bad  a  lad  in  his 
day." 

"  Tony,"  said  the  other  in  mock  admiration, 
"  you're  a  genius.  You  can  see  farther  through 
a  brick  wall  than  most  people.  But  all  the 
same  there's  a  tittle  of  sense  in  what  you  say. 
I'll  tell  Flynn  to  be  careful." 

"  You  better  not  let  him  think  he's  running 
a  chance  of  being  killed,"  said  Tony. 
"  That'd  frighten  him  off  altogether  and  maybe 
reform  him." 

"  You  leave  it  to  me,"  retorted  the  misnamed 
Greek.  "  I  don't  go  about  things  as  crudely 
as  that.  I'll  tell  Flynn  exactly  what  I  want 
him  to  know,  but  I'll  do  it  in  such  a  way  that 
he'll  be  eternally  grateful  to  me  for  it.  '  My 
eye  hath  not  lost  its  sight  nor  my  right  hand 
its  cunning.'  " 

"  You're  a  nice  man  to  be  getting  religious," 
Tony  sneered.  "  You'll  end  up  yet  by  teach- 
ing a  Sunday  School." 

"  Maybe  I  will,"  said  Billy  pleasantly.  "  A 
lot  worse  men  than  I  started  out  that  way." 
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"  I  never  taught  a  Sunday  School  in  my 
life,"-  Tony  protested. 

"  I  know  you  didn't.  My  remark  was  merely 
a  general  observation.  You're  the  last  person 
I'd  credit  with  religious  tendencies.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  don't  believe  you  were  in  a 
church  since  the  time  you  lifted  the  plate  down 
in — where  was  it  again,  Tony?" 

Tony's  only  reply  was  a  torrent  of  blas- 
phemy that  cannot  be  recorded  in  these 
pages.  .   .   . 

The  reply  telegram  from  Brisbane  arrived 
the  following  afternoon.  Billy  The  Greek 
decoded  the  wire  and  handed  the  result  to  his 
henchman.  Tony  gave  a  gasp  of  surprise  when 
he  read  the  message. 

"John  Wade's  daughter!"  he  exclaimed. 
"  What's  bringing  her  up  here  ?  It  looks  as 
though  she's  following  Royden." 

"  That's  the  way  I  read  it,"  said  Billy  The 
Greek,  and  his  mouth  twitched  uncannily. 
Tony  waited.  It  was  always  well  to  wait 
when  the  chief's  mouth  behaved  like  that.  At 
length  Billy  spoke. 

"  Tony,"  he  said,  "  the  game's  being  played 
right  into  our  hands.  If  you  only  keep  your 
wits  about  you  we're  made.  It's  just  the  most 
wonderful  piece  of  luck  in  the  world  that  the 
boat  that  girl's  on  gets  in  before  Royden's 
steamer." 

"  I  don't  see  how  it  is,"-  Tony  said  dubiously. 
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'  I'll  tell  you  then,"  the  little  man  answered, 
sinking  his  voice  to  a  whisper.  .  .  . 

When  they  parted  half  an  hour  later  the 
faces  of  both  men  were  wreathed  in  smiles. 

•  •  •  «  •  • 

Maxine  had  taken  her  passage  on  the 
northern  bound  boat  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  and  hardly  had  the  steamer  pulled  out 
from  Brisbane  than  she  began  to  question  the 
wisdom  of  her  action.  Her  own  common  sense 
told  her  that  Phillip  Royden  had  spoken  from 
experience,  and  that  he  had  not  been  talking 
at  random  when  he  outlined  for  her  the  hard- 
ships she  would  have  to  face.  It  was  a 
singularly  dull  day  on  which  the  Spindrift 
slipped  down  the  Brisbane  river,  and  the  grey 
and  leaden  sky  added  to  her  depression.  The 
many  islands  along  the  coast,  dim  and  mist- 
enshrouded,  faded  into  the  distance  like  the 
vanishing  ghosts  of  dead  hopes.  To  add  to 
it  all  she  was  violently  sea-sick  for  two  days. 
However,  when,  on  the  third  morning,  she 
crawled  on  deck  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air, 
it  was  to  find  the  sun  shining  down  brightly 
on  a  scene  of  beauty  unparalleled  in  her 
experience. 

On  one  hand  stretched  the  Great  Barrier 
Reef ;  on  the  other  she  viewed  the  long,  low 
vista  of  coast-line,  with  back  of  it  the 
mysterious  lure  of  the  beckoning  purple  ranges. 
Yet  it  was  not  the  beauty  of  the  scene  that 
most  affected   the   girl.     There   was   a  queer, 
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unaccountable  fascination  about  the  distant 
mountains.  Their  barbaric  grandeur  touched 
a  responsive  chord  in  her  breast,  their  grim 
mystery  found  an  echo  in  her  own  soul.  .  .  . 
Her  sea-sickness  was  over  and  forgotten,  a 
mere  bodily  discomfort  no  longer  worthy  of 
notice.  She  understood  then  if  never  before 
the  thrill  of  exploration  and  the  spirit  that 
urges  men  to  wander  in  the  untamed  lands 
over  the  Edge  of  Things. 

It  was  the  same  all  along  the  coast.  Towns- 
ville  and  Cairns  in  their  turn  brought  new 
glories  and  new  sympathies  into  her  life,  and 
at  Thursday  Island,  where  the  staid  Australian 
civilization  touches  and  is  flavoured  with  the 
exotic  perfume  of  the  Orient,  she  met  at  last 
the  East  beyond  the  East.  She  was  by  this 
time  speechless  with  the  incredible  wonder  of 
it  all ;  she  lacked  words  to  describe  what  she 
saw;  she  could  hardly  even  focus  it  in  the 
form  of  visions  or  ideas,  yet  deep  down  in  her 
heart  something  dim  and  inarticulate,  stirred 
to  life  by  the  colourful  world  about  her, 
struggled  upwards  towards  light  and  ex- 
pression. In  some  way  '  she  felt  her  right 
of  kinship  with  the  inhabitants  of  this 
untrammelled  and  unconventional  world. 
Malays,  Chinese,  Aboriginals  and  New  Guinea 
natives  lent  colour  to  the  scene,  and  strong, 
capable  white  men  brought  to  light  the  romantic 
possibilities  of  the  dominant  race. 

But  then  she  had  never  seen  the  old-time 
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Thursday  Island  pearling  fleet  when  its 
members  came  ashore  for  Saturday  night. 

In  its  turn  Thursday  Island  was  left  behind, 
and  the  steamer  throbbed  its  way  across  the 
oily  water  of  the  Gulf.  The  heat  was  now 
almost  overpowering,  and  at  midday  the 
horizon  wavered  and  danced  about  before  her 
eyes.  The  passengers  listlessly  sought  the 
shady  spots — cool  ones  there  were  none — and 
the  men  of  the  company  regaled  themselves 
out  of  long  tumblers  with  an  inviting  sound  of 
tinkling  ice  in  them. 

At  length  the  steamer  drew  in  sight  of  her 
destination,  and  with  gradually  decreasing 
speed  slipped  in  between  the  twin  headlands 
that  guard  the  entrance  to  the  harbour.  The 
girl  decided  that  viewed  from  the  boat  the 
town  was  not  at  all  like  what  she  had  expected 
it  to  be.  She  had  anticipated  a  bare,  treeless 
place,  and  back  of  it  an  uninviting  collection 
of  tin-roofed  houses  baking  in  the  sun.  Yet 
here  was  a  picturesque  enough  town,  scattered 
yet  shady.  The  wind  that  whipped  across  the 
bay  was  cool  enough  though  it  was  heavily 
scented  with  decaying  mangroves.  Presently 
she  saw  the  mangroves  themselves  and  in 
among  them,  where  they  grew  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  were  Chinese  sampans  and  long, 
dug-out  canoes.  Here  and  there  at  anchor 
in  the  harbour  were  neat  little  pearling 
luggers. 

She  landed  from  the  steamer  on  to  a  wharf 
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covered  with  rumbling  trucks.  Smart,  white- 
uniformed  men,  browned  by  the  sun,  stared  at 
her  as  she  passed ;  there  did  not  appear  to  be 
any  other  white  women  about  and  the  fact 
troubled  her.  She  walked  along  the  road  that 
led  to  the  town  in  a  state  of  considerable  doubt 
and  trepidation.  She  was  beginning  to 
acknowledge  that  she  had  rushed  blindly  into 
the  adventure,  and  now  that  she  came  to  think 
of  it  she  remembered  that  she  had  no  very 
definite  information  either  as  to"  the  quantity 
or  quality  of  the  Darwin  hotels.  Still,  it  was 
hardly  conceivable  that  the  town  would  be  with- 
out provision  for  travellers. 

She  shifted  her  suit-case  from  her  right  hand 
to  her  left,  and  stared  doubtfully  about  her. 
But  her  hesitation  was  only  momentary;  she 
had  started  this  thing  and  she  meant  to  see  it 
through,  so  without  more  ado,  she  turned  into 
the  nearest  hotel  and  demanded  a  room  in  the 
most  self-possessed  tone  she  could  command. 
Her  request  seemed  to  surprise  the  man  she 
addressed.  He  mumbled  something  she  did 
not  catch,  stared  at  her  for  a  moment,  then 
said,  "  It's  a  room  you  want,  is  it?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  with  a  queer  fear 
tugging  at  her  heart. 

The  man  looked  at  her  thoughtfully, 
muttered  something  about  being  back  in  a 
minute,  and  disappeared  into  a  room  behind 
the  bar.  He  emerged  a  few  seconds  later 
with  a  very  puzzled  look  on  his  face. 
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'  We  can  fix  you  up  with  a  room,"  he  said 
colourlessly.     "  I'll  send  a  girl  to  show  you." 

He  called  through  the  doorway.  "Judy!  " 
he  cried.     "  You  fella  Judy  there?  " 

An  aboriginal  girl  appeared  in  answer  to  the 
cry  and  stared  first  at  the  white  girl  and  then 
at  the  man.  The  man  mumbled  unintelligible 
instructions.  The  aboriginal  girl,  however, 
understood  what  he  said,  for  she  took  the  suit- 
case from  Maxine  and  with  a  backward  glance 
of  invitation  stepped  through  the  doorway. 
The  white  girl  followed  her  dusky  sister  with 
beating  heart  and  a  catch  at  her  throat.  She 
had  a  feeling  that  things  were  not  what  they 
should  be,  and  the  man  had  looked  at  her 
as  if  .  .  .  No,  he  hadn't.  If  she  kept  on 
that  way  she  would  be  imagining  all  sorts 
of  dreadful  things.  She  was  nervous  and 
overwrought.  The  man  had  merely  been 
astonished  at  her  appearing  without  an  escort. 
Unattended  white  women  would  certainly 
inspire  surprise  in  such  a  place. 

The  native  girl  opened  a  door  ahead  of  her. 

"  Orright,  missie,"  she  said  compre- 
hensively, dumped  the  suit-case  on  the  floor 
and  disappeared. 

Maxine  Wade  walked  into  the  room,  closed 
the  door  carefully  behind  her  and  sat  down 
on  the  truckle  bed.  The  room  left  much  to 
be  desired,  but  then  it  was  her  own  fault. 
She  had  been  warned  beforehand  of  the 
discomforts  she  was  certain  to  encounter.     As 
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long  as  she  met  with  nothing  worse  than 
discomfort  she  would  have  no  cause  to 
complain,  she  thought  a  trifle  grimly.  How- 
ever, her  own  obstinacy  had  got  her  into  the 
present  situation  and  the  only  way  for  her  to 
get  on  was  to  make  the  best  of  things  as  they 
were.  It  was  more  than  likely  that  as  she 
became  acclimatized  she  would  find  she  had 
been  upset  over  nothing  at  all.  And  thinking 
in  this  strain  she  managed  at  last  to  reason 
herself  into  a  belief  in  her  own  "ability  to  win 
through. 

She  washed,  changed  her  clothes,  ate  a  little 
dinner — the  day  was  too  hot  for  anything  like 
a  heavy  meal — and  then  went  for  a  stroll  about 
the  town.  To  her  southern  eye  the  street 
seemed  deserted — she  was  not  aware  that  in 
tropical  Australia  the  hour  or  so  after  dinner 
is  usually  devoted  to  a  siesta — and  the  few 
people  she  passed  were  mostly  coloured.  In 
all  her  wanderings  she  passed  but  one  white 
man.  She  glanced  curiously  at  him  and  it 
did  not  appear  extraordinary  that  he  returned 
her  look  with  interest.  He  did  not  stare  at 
her — he  bore  himself  too  like  a  gentleman  to 
be  guilty  of  any  such  breach  of  good  taste — 
but  he  looked  as  though  the  presence  of  a  lone 
white  woman  was  something  of  a  surprise  to 
him. 

The  girl  did  not  turn  after  she  had  passed 
the  man.  If  she  had  done  so  she  would  have 
seen  that  he  was  looking  after  her  intently, 
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and  had  she  been  close  enough  she  would 
have  been  exceedingly  perturbed  to  notice  that 
his  expression  was  anything  but  suave  and 
gentlemanly.  A  ghost  of  a  smile  flickered 
about  his  lips,  and  in  his  eyes  there  was  a 
triumphant  leer. 


CHAPTER    IX     THE  WILES  OF  THE  WICKED 

WITH  the  coming  of  night  the  heat  of 
the  day  entirely  disappeared,  and  a 
cool  breeze  sprang  up.  It  was  so  inviting  out  of 
doors  and  Maxine  felt  so  much  at  a  loose  end 
in  her  little  hot  box  of  a  room  that  against 
her  better  judgment  she  decided  to  go  for  a 
walk.  The  shadows  of  evening  were  falling 
thick  and  fast  as  she  set  out  and  she  had  barely 
covered  a  hundred  yards  when  the  night 
came  down  with  a  bewildering  suddenness. 
Yet  it  wasn't  as  dark  as  she  had  supposed  it 
would  be.  Diamond  points  of  stars  twinkled 
in  the  velvety  sky  overhead  and  there  was  an 
indefinite  yet  luminous  quality  in  the  air 
that  she  likened  to  phosphorescence.  An 
occasional  light  glimmered  dully  in  the 
window  of  a  house. 
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Under  the  softening  influence  of  the  night 
air  she  recovered  her  usual  good  spirits  and 
her  adventure  ceased  to  be  a  piece  of  quixotry 
and  became  sane  and  credible.  She  had  no 
doubt  of  her  ultimate  success.    .    .   . 

Abruptly  she  became  aware  that  some 
unseen  presence  was  accompanying  her.  She 
had  seen  nothing  and  no  sound  had  reached 
her  ears,  yet  in  some  subtle  way  she  realized 
that  she  was  no  longer  alone.  Yet  who  could 
be  following  her,  and  why?  She  slackened 
her  steps — the  feeling  still  persisted.  She 
set  out  briskly,  and  a  moment  or  so  later 
realized  that  the  unknown  had  followed  her 
example.  It  was  all  very  puzzling  and 
disturbing.  If  she  had  only  been  able  to  see 
just  one  scrap  of  moving  shadow  she  would 
not  have  felt  so  badly,  but  the  other  was 
moving  silently  and  invisibly. 

She  turned  at  right  angles  to  her  course  and 
walked  across  the  road.  At  that  a  dim  form 
detached  itself  from  the  shadows  at  the  corner 
and  followed  her.  She  quickened  her  pace, 
and  the  man  followed  suit.  With  wildly 
beating  heart  she  broke  into  a  run,  only  to 
hear  footsteps  pattering  after  her.  She  threw 
one  backward  glance,  and  saw  that  her 
pursuer  was  gaining  on  her.  Her  breath 
came  and  went  gaspingly,  and  her  heart 
pounded  like  the  piston  of  a  steam-engine. 
In  another  moment  the  man  would  reach  her, 
and  then 
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A  second  dark  figure  flashed  past  her, 
coming  apparently  out  of  nothingness.  There 
was  the  muffled  sound  of  a  fall  and  she  turned 
to  see  her  late  pursuer  pick  himself  up  from 
the  ground  and  dart  away  round  the  corner 
of  the  street.  She  became  aware  that  a  man 
was  standing  beside  her,  his  hat  held  in  his 
hand  and  on  his  face  an  expression  of  concern 
that  was  plainly  visible  even  in  the  dim  light 
of  the  stars. 

"  Madam,"  he  said  in  tones  that  held  an 
indescribable  note  of  solicitude,  "  I  trust  you 
are  unharmed." 

She  shivered  a  little  at  the  thought  of  what 
might  have  happened,  and  her  voice  '  when 
she  spoke  was  vibrant  with  gratitude.  "  I 
must  thank  you  very  much,"  she  said,  "  for 
what  you  have  done.  If  you  hadn't  come 
then  ..." 

The  man  nodded  gravely.     "  I  am  pleased 
to  have  been  of  assistance,"  he  said  suavely. 
:  To  tell  the  truth  Darwin  is  not  afflicted  with 
footpads.     Frankly,    I   can't  understand  why 
this  man  .   .  ." 

He  broke  off  abruptly.  "  Was  he  following 
you  for  long?"  he  asked. 

The  girl  shook  her  head.  "  A  few  hundred 
yards,"  she  said. 

"  I  don't  fancy  he'll  bother  you  again 
to-night,"  her  rescuer  remarked.  "  But  just 
to  make  sure  I'll  see  you  to  your  lodging,  if 
you'll  permit  me." 
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"Why,  of  course,"  she  agreed. 

The  man  himself  was  fairly  tall  and  he 
carried  himself  with  an  easy  grace  that  she 
felt  betokened  the  gentleman.  His  tones  too 
were  polished,  and  he  spoke  with  a  certain  deep 
gravity  that  lent  weight  to  his  words.  He 
replaced  his  hat,  which  up  till  then  he  had 
held  in  his  hand,  and  picked  up  the  malacca 
cane  he  had  dropped  during  the  encounter. 
The  girl  noticed  that  he  did  not  once  look  in 
the  direction  where  the  other  had  disappeared ; 
apparently  he  was  not  in  the  least  concerned 
about  him. 

"In  which  direction  do  we  go?"  the  man 
asked. 

She  told  him.  He  walked  beside  her,  the 
malacca  cane  held  easily  in  the  grip  of  his 
right  hand,  and  he  kept  just  the  exact  distance 
from  her  allowed  by  convention  to  people  who 
do  not  know  each  other  intimately.  Every 
movement  he  made,  every  word  he  uttered, 
conformed  to  some  canon  of  good  taste.  The 
man,  Maxine  decided,  was  the  perfect  gentle- 
man, and  she  counted  herself  lucky  that  he 
had  come  on  the  scene  so  opportunely.  He 
did  not  seek  in  the  least  to  take  advantage  of 
the  situation ;  his  was  a  romantic  chivalry  that 
could  only  spring  from  a  very  high  sense  of 
what  was  fit  and  ri^ht. 

"You    are    a    stranger    here,    Miss ?' 

He  hesitated. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  went  on  before  she 
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could  answer,  "  I  should  have  told  you  my 
name.  I  am  Anthony  Ashton,  and  if  I  can 
do  anything  for  you  while  you  are  here  I  am 
at  your  service." 

She  acknowledged  his  offer  with  an  inclina- 
tion of  her  head.  "  My  name,"  she  told  him, 
"is  Maxine  Wade." 

Deliberately  she  did  not  answer  his  other 
question  and  the  man  himself  did  not  repeat 
it.  He  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  he  had 
made  any  such  inquiry.  In  a  way  she  was 
glad,  for  she  felt  that  she  could  not  have 
replied  to  him  without  arousing  his  suspicions. 
She  was  too  inherently  honest  to  tell  a  down- 
right lie  and  say  that  she  had  come  on  a 
pleasure  trip  even  if  there  was  a  possibility  of 
her  being  believed,  and  she  certainly  could 
not  divulge  or  even  hint  at  the  real  reason 
of  her  presence  here  in  Darwin. 

They  walked  slowly  along  the  street  to 
Maxine's  hotel,  and  so  pleasantly  did  the  time 
pass  that  the  girl  was  vaguely  sorry  when  at 
last  she  reached  her  destination.  The  man 
was  an  agreeable  conversationalist,  and,  above 
all,  he  was  a  gentleman  in  the  finest  sense  of 
the  word.  He  inspired  her  with  confidence 
and  hope.  She  fell  to  contrasting  him  in  her 
mind  with  Phillip  Royden.  She  had  grave 
doubts  of  the  latter.  He  had  been  rather 
shy  of  her  at  first,  but  he  had  shown  in 
the  end  that  he  was  fond  of  his  own  way 
and  determined   to  have   it  at   all   costs.     In 
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retrospect  it  seemed  to  her  that  it  would  be 
very  hard  to  disabuse  him  of  an  idea  once  it 
had  entered  his  head.  He  would  fight  for 
what  he  wanted  until  there  was  no  more  fight 
left  in  him,  and  that,  she  fancied,  would  not 
be  until  he  was  dead.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Ashton,  from  what  she  had  seen  of  him, 
seemed  of  a  more  pliant  nature ;  he  yielded 
graciously  and  agreed  quite  simply  with  what- 
ever view  she  put  forward.  He  listened  to 
her  opinion  with  great  respect"  in  his  attitude 
and  not  infrequently  found  that  it  was  the  same 
as  his  own.  On  the  whole  she  was  immensely 
taken  with  him. 

"  Thank  you  so  much  for  what  you  did 
to-night,"  she  said  at  the  entrance  to  her  hotel, 
and  she  held  out  her  hand  to  him.  He  bent 
low  over  it. 

"  I  am  only  too  pleased  to  have  been  of  any 
assistance,"  he  murmured.  "  And  should  you 
need  anyone  during  your  stay  here  you  can 
count  on  me  to  do  all  I  can  in  your  interest." 

It  was  a  neat  little  speech  in  its  way — it  said 
much  in  a  little  space — and  Mr.  Ashton  rather 
prided  himself  on  both  its  spontaneity  and  the 
ring  of  sincerity  in  every  word  of  it.  He 
released  the  girl's  hand  and  glanced  from 
her  to  the  hotel  with  a  quizzical  look  in  his 
eyes. 

"  Darwin's  accommodation  for  visitors  is  in 
marked  contrast  to  that  of  the  southern 
states,"  he  commented.     He  had  nearly  said 
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"  Brisbane,"  but  managed  to  pull  himself  up 
just  in  time. 

"  Inferior  accommodation  is  the  penalty  one 
must  pay  if  one  travels  widely,"  the  girl  said 
airily. 

The  man  laughed  softly,  a  not  unpleasant 
laugh. 

"  Good  night,"  said  the  girl  abruptly. 

"  Good  night,"  said  the  man  in  his  turn. 
He  raised  his  hat  from  his  head  with  an 
indescribable  gesture,  then  wheeled  about  and 
made  his  way  down  the  street.  The  girl 
watched  him  until  the  thickening  shadows  hid 
him  from  sight,  then  she  passed  through  the 
open  door  of  the  hotel  and  into  her  room. 

Mr.  Anthony  Ashton,  known  in  less  polite 
and  certainly  more  exclusive  circles  as 
;'  Gentleman  Tony,"  pursued  his  way  with  a 
feeling  of  self-satisfaction.  So  far  everything 
had  gone  smoothly  and  he  had  no  doubt  in 
his  own  mind  that,  he  had  established  himself 
in  her  opinion  as  a  very  solid  and  reliable  ally. 
Yet  he  had  qualms  as  to  the  part  he  was 
playing,  for  the  soubriquet  "  Gentleman  "  was 
by  no  means  a  misnomer.  He  had  no  com- 
punctions in  his  dealings  with  men,  but  some- 
how he  felt  it  was  not  playing  the  game  to 
win  a  woman's  confidence  and  then  turn  it  to 
her  disadvantage.  Even  in  his  palmy  days 
he  had  been  careful  to  steer  clear  of  women, 
not  that  he  feared  the  scheming  of  any  minor 
Delilah,  but  in  his  own  way  he  was  chivalrous 
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where  the  sex  in  particular  was  concerned. 
He  had  never  preyed  on  women.  Yet  in 
another  way  this  rescue  of  the  girl  had  been 
something  after  his  own  heart ;  it  appealed  to 
all  his  instincts  of  romance  and  chivalry. 

He  was  so  deeply  engrossed  in  his  own 
thoughts  that  he  paid  no  attention  to  the 
hollow-chested,  coughing  Chinese  who  brushed 
by  him  in  the  dark.  If  he  gave  the  man  a 
passing  thought  it  wTas  but  to  class  him  as  one 
of  the  lower  grade  coolies  far  gone  in  the  grip 
of  opium.  He  would  have  been  disagreeably 
surprised  if  he  had  seen  the  interest  the  yellow 
man  displayed  in  his  subsequent  movements. 
There  is  scarcely  another  race  in  the  world 
with  the  ingenuity  fof  effacing  itself  that  the 
Mongol  possesses,  and  the  hollow-chested 
Chinese  quite  lived  up  to  his  country's 
traditions.  His  cough  ceased  with  remarkable 
suddenness  and  he  slunk  from  shadow  to 
shadow,  an  indistinguishable  part  of  the  night. 
He  followed  the  erstwhile  Mr.  Ashton  up  to 
the  doorway  of  The  Straits  and  Arafura 
Pearling  Syndicate's  office,  then  as  if  satisfied 
that  his  night  had  not  been  spent  idly  dis- 
appeared in  the  direction  of  Chinatown. 

Tony  paused  on  the  threshold  to  light  a 
cigarette  in  the  cup  of  his  hands,  and,  with 
a  glance  around  that  was  not  so  much 
precautionary  as  instinctive,  he  entered  the 
building. 

"  Back  again,   Billy,"  he  said   cheerfully  in 
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answer  to  his  chief's  inquiry.  "  Back  again, 
and  successful  at  that." 

"  So  I  gather,"  said  the  little  man  dryly. 
'  Flynn  was  here  less  than  twenty  minutes  ago. 
He  called  in  on  his  way  home  to  bed.  His 
eye  was  showing  signs  of  ill-treatment  and  I 
fancy  he's  got  gravel  rash  on  his  face.  He 
was  complaining  that  you  hit  him  rather  hard, 
Tony.  You  might  have  let  him  down  gently. 
It  was  no  trick  to  play  on  a  man." 

Tony  shrugged  his  shoulders  nonchalantly. 
"  That  is  the  fortune  of  war,"  he  said.  "  I'm 
sorry  for  Flynn,  but  he  had  to  expect  some- 
thing of  the  kind.  There's  nothing  like  a  little 
realism." 

"  Flynn  seems  to  think  you  carried  it  a  little 
too  far,  Tony.  But  then  what  Flynn  thinks 
doesn't  matter  much.  His  business  is  to  take 
orders  and  carry  them  out  as  I  want  them 
carried  out.  If  he  doesn't  feel  inclined  to  do 
that  he  can  do  the  other  thing.  I  don't  fancy 
he  would  last  long  without  my  protecting  arm 
about  him." 

Tony,  with  a  mental  vision  of  other  men  who 
had  met  with  strange  and  inexplicable  deaths 
after  they  had  sought  to  betray  the  Greek, 
shivered  a  little.  The  little  man  noticed  the 
other's  tremors  and  smiled  his  crooked  smile. 

"We've  only  a  few  days  left  now,"  he  said 
with  that  abrupt  change  of  subject  that  made 
his  conversation  so  disconcerting  to  those  with 
whom  he  dealt.     "  Royden  will  be  here  shortly, 
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and  we  must  be  well  on  the  way  by  the  time  he 
lands.  His  presence  here  may  be  a  source  of 
complications.  If  the  girl  gets  in  touch  with 
him  before  we're  through  we  might  as  well  give 
up.     Tony,  is  she  the  sort  who'll  babble?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  other  decisively.  "  She 
seems  fairly  well  able  to  take  care  of  herself, 
and  for  a  woman  she  has  a  remarkably  close 
guard  on  her  tongue.  Still,  I  all  but  caught 
her  tripping  once  or  twice." 

"  Easy  does  it,"  said  the  Qreek.  "  If  we 
try  to  rush  it  we'll  spoil  it,  yet  if  we  haven't 
everything  set  within  the  next  few  days  our 
cake's  dough." 

"  I'd  like  to  know  just  what  we're  going  to 
get  out  of  it  all,"  Tony  said  gloomily. 

The  Greek's  eyes  narrowed.  "We'll  get 
nothing  if  we  don't  find  some  way  of  getting  in 
before  Royden.  If  we  use  the  girl  rightly  we 
stand  to  gain  a  mine.  Didn't  you  know  that? 
You  didn't?  Well,  it's  a  fact.  The  man's 
discovered  a  mine  in  the  interior,  and  the 
thing's  registered  in  his  own  name.  Of  course 
he  has  to  be  at  work  on  it  within  the  stipulated 
time,  and  I  did  think  of  trying  to  block  him 
somehow,  but  there  seems  to  me  to  be  too  much 
risk  that  way.  The  safest  game  to  play  is  to 
use  the  girl.  Tony,  you've  got  to  be  her  very 
good  friend  and  win  her  confidence." 

"  I  don't  altogether  relish  the  idea,"  Tony 
said  with  a  glimmer  of  manhood  showing 
through  the  thick  veneer  of  villainy. 
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"  Don't  you  ?  "  said  the  Greek  with  an  almost 
inaudible  laugh.  "  Relish  it  or  not  you've  got 
to  do  it.  You  must  remember  that  if  it  wasn't 
for  me  Flynn  would  be  on  his  way  to  the 
gallows  and  you'd  be  a  resident  of  Darling- 
hurst  or  Pentridge.  Nice  bright  places,  either 
of  them,  Tony." 

"  I'm  in  it  up  to  the  neck,"  Tony  said 
moodily,  "  so  I  suppose  I'll  have  to  go  through 
with  it.  But  after  this  I'm  through  with 
everything." 

"  Now  that's  what  I  call  being  reasonable," 
said  the  Greek.  "And  as  to  being  through 
with  me,  well,  we  can  discuss  that  later.  I 
don't  think  it's  a  very  pressing  matter  just  at 
present." 

"Well,  what  have  I  to  do?"  Tony  queried. 
"  I  might  as  well  know  now  and  get  it  over." 

"When  Wade  died,"  said  the  little  man,  "he 
was  alone  with  Royden.  Do  you  think  he 
would  have  lived  if  Royden  hadn't  been 
there  ?  " 

"  But,  hang  it  all,  man,  you  can't  accuse 
Royden  of  murdering  him,"  Tony  protested. 

'Exactly,"  the  other  agreed.  "We  can't. 
But  if  you  set  out  with  that  idea  in  your  mind ; 
if  you  are  of  the  opinion  that  old  John  Wade 
met  with  foul  play,  it  would  not  be  very  extra- 
ordinary, would  it,  if  the  suggestion  escaped 
you  in  an  unguarded  moment  when  you  were 
talking  to  the  lady  herself?  Just  the  merest 
little  breath  of  suspicion,  say;  just  enough  to 
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set  her  thinking.  That's  all  that's  wanted. 
And  when  Royden  happens  along  he  won't  be 
received  with  open  arms.  Rather  the  reverse. 
Understand  now?  " 

Tony  stood  up  suddenly,  a  great  light  shin- 
ing in  his  eyes.      '  I  get  you,"  he  said  vulgarly. 


CHAPTER  X  CROSS  PURPOSES 

BIG-BODIED,  broad-shouldered,  humor- 
ous-eyed Jack  Ipping  rose  languidly 
from  the  deck-chair,  crossed  the  verandah  in 
two  strides  and  peered  interestedly  through  the 
slats  in  the  cane-blinds  that  masked  the 
verandah  of  the  hotel  from  the  inquisitive  eyes 
of  the  passers-by.  Phil  Royden  paused  with 
his  glass  half-way  to  his  mouth  and  stared 
uncomprehendingly  at  the  broad  back  of  the 
mining  engineer. 

"  What's  up  now?  "  he  asked  interestedly. 

Said  Ipping  without  turning  round,  "  I 
thought  you  told  me  that  the  Darwin  women 
were  heat-dried  and  sun-soured." 

Phil  sat  upright  with  a  jerk.  "  I  didn't  say 
that,"  he  began  argumentatively.  "  I  merely 
remarked  that  white  women  here  are  much  the 
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same  as  white  women  in  any  of  the  tropical 
towns.     Have  you  found  a  refutation  of  that  ?  " 

"  I  have,"  said  Ipping.  "  She's  walking 
down  the  street  right  now.  She's  a  peach. 
Come  and  have  a  look." 

"  I'm  no  ladies  man  like  you  are,  Jack,"  Phil 
laughed,  "  but  I'll  bet  that  the  lady  is  a  recent 
arrival  if  she's  all  you  say." 

He  swung  to  his  feet  with  an  abrupt  move- 
ment and  strode  across  the  verandah  to  his 
friend.  Ipping  made  way  for  him  at  the  blind, 
and  Phil  peered  through.  A  girl  was  coming 
down  the  street,  a  slim,  trim  girl  with  a  white 
sunshade  held  over  her  head.  There  was 
colour  in  her  cheeks,  the  ruddy  glow  of  health, 
and  there  was  a  sprightliness  in  her  step  that 
one  does  not  usually  see  in  white  people  in 
lands  where  the  mercury  lingers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  120  degrees  in  the  shade.  She 
was  coming  down  past  the  hotel,  and  as  she 
drew  level  with  it  she  glanced  incuriously  at 
the  masking  cane-blinds. 

"  My  God !  "  said  Phil  with  an  odd  catch  in 
his  voice.  There  was  something  so  queer  about 
his  exclamation  that  Ipping  turned  to  him 
curiously. 

'What's  wrong?"  he  demanded.  His  first 
thought  was  that  the  heat  had  affected  his  mate. 

Phil  thrust  his  face  close  to  Ipping's.  "  If 
it  wasn't  for  the  sheer  impossibility  of  the 
thing,"  he  said  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  "  I'd  say 
that  I  knew  that  girl." 
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"  Perhaps  you  do,"  Ipping  returned. 
"  What's  impossible  about  it?  " 

"Well,  I  left  the  girl  I'm  thinking  of  down 
in  Brisbane.  You  remember  me  telling  you 
about  John  Wade's  daughter?" 

Ipping  nodded. 

"  Well,"  said  Phil,  "  that's  either  her  or  her 
double.  But  I  don't  see  how  she  could 
have  got  here,"  he  added  in  puzzled  tones. 

"  If  you  think  it's  her,  why  not  go  out  and 
make  sure?"  Ipping  suggested? 

"  But  I'm  not  sure,"  Phil  objected.  "  It's 
internally  like  her,  her  walk,  her  ways,  every- 
thing, yet  after  all  I  may  be  only  making  a 
ridiculous  mistake." 

"  Well,  if  you  aren't  sure  whether  you 
know  her  or  not  there's  one  man  at  least  who 
hasn't  any  doubt  at  all  about  it,"  Ipping 
remarked. 

"What's  that?"  Phil  said  sharply. 

"  Look  for  yourself,"  Ipping  said,  and  he 
moved  back  from  the  peep-hole. 

A  man  had  overtaken  the  girl,  raised  his  hat 
in  greeting  and  bade  her  good  day.  The  girl 
turned  to  acknowledge  the  salutation,  and  her 
face  wreathed  in  smiles  as  she  saw  who  the 
man  was.  Ipping,  watching  Royden's  profile, 
saw  the  colour  mount  swiftly  up  his  cheeks  and 
turn  to  brick-red  behind  his  ears.  He  knew 
it  instantly  for  what  it  was — too  often  had  he 
seen  the  red  tide  of  wrath  rise  up  in  men's 
faces  to  be  mistaken. 
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Phil  wheeled  about,  and  the  displaced  canes 
of  the  blind  slipped  back  with  a  click.  With- 
out a  word  he  strode  past  Ipping  with  a  face 
aflame  and  eyes  blazing,  and  made  as  though 
to  descend  the  steps.  But  before  he  could 
pass  out  of  the  shelter  of  the  blinds  the  big  man 
gripped  him  by  the  shoulder  and  swung  him 
back. 

The  young  man  turned  on  him  furiously. 
"  Let  me  alone,"  he  said  chokingly. 

"Don't  be  a  fool,"  said  Ipping  calmly. 
'  You'll  do  no  good  by  rushing  out  there  with 
murder  in  your  eye.  Possibly  you'll  do  a  lot 
of  harm.  Just  sit  down  quietly  and  tell  me 
what  it's  all  about.  You  needn't  be  afraid  of 
speaking  your  mind  to  me.  Remember  I'm 
with  you.  Forget  I'm  a  mining  engineer  and 
just  recollect  that  I'm  Jack  Ipping,  who's  taken 
rather  a  fancy  to  you.  Now,  first  of  all,  who's 
that  smart  Alec  ?  " 

"  I  don't  see  what  it's  got  to  do  with  you," 
Phil  said  sullenly. 

"  It  has  something  to  do  with  you,  and  it 
has  more  to  do  with  that  girl,  especially  if  she 
is  John  Wade's  daughter.  That,  I  fancy,  is 
reason  enough  for  me." 

(  Oh,  it  is  she  right  enough,"  Phil  admitted. 

"  And  the  man  ?  "  Ipping  pursued.  "  Where 
does  he  come  in?  I'll  lay  he's  up  to  nothing 
good.     He's  a  confidence  man  or  I'm  a  Dutch- 


man." 


"  What  makes  you  think  that  ?  "  Phil  asked 
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more  calmly.  His  anger  was  beginning  to 
disappear  now  under  the  mollifying  influence 
of  the  big  man's  personality. 

"  He's  got  all  the  marks  of  it,"  Ipping 
returned.  '  I've  seen  him  only  the  once,  but 
he  looks  too  infernally  smooth  to  be  good. 
But  I  guess  you  know  more  about  him  than 
I  do." 

"  He's  a  chap  who  goes  by  the  name  of 
'  Gentleman  Tony,'  "  Phil  answered,  "  and  he's 
about  the  smoothest  kind  of  crook  this  side  of 
the  line.  He's  off-sider  for  a  scoundrel  called 
4  Billy  The  Greek.'  They  were  mixed  up  with 
John  Wade  in  some  rather  shady  transactions. 
The  old  fellow,  you  know,  wasn't  so  very 
particular  in  some  ways,  though  all  the  time  I 
knew  him  he  played  straight  with  me." 

"  That  rather  complicates  matters,"  said 
[pping  thoughtfully.  u  Like  as  not  that  animal 
you  were  so  anxious  to  assault  has  claimed 
acquaintance  with  the  girl  on  the  score  of  being 
an  old  friend  of  her  father's.  It's  luckv  the 
mine's  all  in  your  name  otherwise  they  might 
find  some  way  of  getting  her  to  make  over  her 
share  to  them.  I  wouldn't  be  at  all  surprised 
if  that's  just  what  they're  after." 

Phil  whistled.  "  I  never  thought  of  that," 
he  admitted.  "  But  as  for  the  mine  all  being 
in  my  name,  that's  just  where  you're  wrong. 
Before  I  left  Brisbane  I  assigned  her  her  half, 
and  she's  got  it  down  in  black  and  white  with 
a  lot  of  seals  and  signatures  attached." 


\ 
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"  So?  "  said  Ipping,  and  he  looked  curiously 
at  Phil.     "That's  it,  is  it?" 

"  It  looks  as  though  I've  made  rather  a  mess 
of  it  through  trying  to  do  the  right  thing,"  Phil 
said  gloomily.  "  No  wonder  they  were  so 
anxious  to  get  hold  of  me  before  I  came  down. 
All  the  time  I  was  here  they  were  tracking  me, 
and  I  managed  to  give  them  the  slip  only  at 
the  last  moment,  and  then  it  was  with  the 
help " 

He  paused  and  glanced  rather  shamefacedly 
at  his  companion. 

"  Don't  incriminate  your  friends,"  Ipping 
said  dryly. 

"It's  not  that,  Jack,"  Phil  explained,  "but 
the  man  who  helped  me  was  a  Chinese,  and 
most  whites  have  a  rather  absurd  prejudice 
against  the  yellow  race." 

"  Not  me,"  said  Ipping.  "  I've  no  pre- 
judices of  any  sort.  I  like  or  dislike  people 
according  to  the  way  they  treat  me.  Their 
colour  doesn't  affect  the  issue  one  way  or  the 
other." 

"  Yeng  How  was  decent  to  me,  anyway," 
Phil  answered,  with  a  vivid  recollection  of  his 
interview  with  the  yellow  man.  "  He  treated 
me  well.  Yet  he  isn't  altogether  disinterested ; 
he  practically  told  me  that  he  would  claim  his 
reward  in  due  time,  though  I  don't  quite  under- 
stand what  he  means  by  that." 

"Neither  do  I,"  said  Ipping,  "but  I'd  feel 
much  easier  in  my  mind  about  him  because  of 
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that  than  if  he  had  told  you  he  was  helping  you 
out  of  pure  good  nature.  By  the  way,  have 
you  any  idea  where  your  lady  friend  is  stop- 
ping? It  would  be  just  as  well  to  know  in 
case  of  anything  turning  up.  I  wonder  if 
you'd  mind  me  taking  it  on  myself  to  find 
out.  If  you  went  along  now  you  might  just 
be  inviting  trouble,  but  no  one  knows  very 
much  about  me  up  here,  and  at  the  worst  I'll 
only  be  taken  for  a  casual,  blundering 
stranger." 

"  Thanks,  Jack,"  said  Phil.  "  It  seems  to 
be  the  only  thing  to  do." 

"Well, 'then  I'm  off  now." 

And  at  that  Ipping  turned  on  his  heel  and 
strolled  casually  down  the  steps.  Phil,  for  his 
part,  remained  on  the  verandah,  turning  over 
in  his  mind  the  possibilities  that  might  arise 
from  this  new  development.  It  was  fairly 
obvious  that  Maxine  Wade  was  on  friendly 
terms  with  Tony,  and  it  was  just  as  obvious 
that  that  alert  gentleman  must  have  some  good 
reason  for  following  up  the  friendship.  Tony 
was  not  the  sort  of  man  to  exert  himself  unless 
he  had  hopes  of  making  something  out  of  it  in 
the  end.  That  meant  the  mine  was  in  danger, 
but  at  the  moment  Phil  could  not  see  in  what 
way.  Maxine  certainly  would  not  be  so  foolish 
as  to  make  over  her  share  to  either  of  the 
partners  in  crime. 

He  was  still  trying  to  thrash  this  out  when, 
nearly  an  hour  later,    Ipping  returned.      He 
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had  not  been  idle  in  the  interval;  he  had 
followed  the  pair  at  a  safe  distance,  and  seen 
them  part  at  the  corner  of  the  street.  He  had 
then  continued  after  the  girl  and  traced  her  to 
her  lodgings. 

"  I  don't  know  much  about  Darwin  and 
its  hotels,"  he  explained,  "but  the  place 
she  has  picked  on  does  not  seem  any  too 
savoury." 

Phil  nodded  thoughtfully.  "  I  suppose  the 
best  thing  to  do,"  he  hazarded,  "  is  to  go  and 
see  her.  She  knows  I'm  coming  here  and  if  I 
keep  out  of  her  way  she's  bound  to  wonder 
why.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there's  always  a 
chance  that  she  may  imagine  I'm  trying  to 
work  a  double  game  and  do  her  out  of  her 
share." 

"  I  wouldn't  be  at  all  surprised,"  said 
Ipping,  as  a  sudden  gleam  of  light  struck  him, 
"  if  that  poisonous  bounder  hasn't  suggested 
just  such  an  idea  -to  her.  If  he  could  only 
manage  to  make  her  look  on  you  with  suspicion, 
the  way  would  be  clear  for  him." 

"  If  there  was  anything  like  that  in  it,"  said 
Phil  fiercely,  "  I'd  kill  him." 

Ipping  nodded.  "A  pious  thought,"  he 
said  agreeably,  "  but  rather  an  indiscreet 
action.  Unfortunately  the  law  doesn't  take 
into  consideration  to  any  extent  the  character 
of  the  deceased.  You're  just  as  likely  to  get 
hanged  for  doing  a  service  to  humanity  as  you 
would  if  you  killed  for  personal  gain.     Beat 
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him  up  by  all  means,  but  don't  try  to  put  a 
period  to  his  young  life." 

"  I  don't  think  you  quite  understand  my 
point  of  view,"  said  Phil  protestingly. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  do.  But  I'm  a  good  deal  older 
than  you,  and  without  believing  vejy  much  that 
one  should  forgive  one's  enemies,  I  know  that 
if  you  give  them  rope  enough  they'll  always 
hang  themselves  in  the  long  run." 

Phil  grunted  non-committally. 

During  the  days  that  folloVed  he  made 
several  attempts  to  see  Maxine,  but  on  each 
occasion  he  discovered  Tony  in  the  vicinity, 
and  returned  without  being  able  to  get  word 
with  the  girl.  He  was  extremely  anxious  for 
an  interview,  but  he  had  no  intention  of  having 
one  in  Tony's  presence. 

But  as  it  chanced,  Fate  at  length  threw  the 
girl  in  his  way.  He  and  Ipping  were  returning 
from  a  visit  to  the  man  who  was  arranging  a 
camel-train  to  take  them  into  the  interior,  and 
as  they  drew  close  to  the  town  Phil  caught  sight 
of  the  girl  a  little  ahead  of  them.  He  hurried 
on,  leaving  his  friend  to  follow  at  his  leisure. 
The  girl  turned  at  the  sound  of  approaching 
footsteps,  and  when  she  saw  who  the  man  was 
her  face  went  a  dull  red. 

"How  do  you  do,  Miss  Wade?"  Phil  said 
affably,  and  held  out  his  hand  to  her.  "  Have 
you  been  here  long  ?  " 

The  girl  eyed  him  frigidly,  ostentatiously 
ignoring  his  outstretched  hand.     "  You  should 
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know,"  she  said  coolly,  "  seeing  that  friends  of 
yours  have  been  watching  my  movements  for 
quite  a  while." 

"  I  assure  you "  Phil  began,   and  then 

hesitated.     Did  she  mean  Ipping? 

The  girl  noticed  his  obvious  embarrassment 
and  forced  a  smile. 

"  I'm  pleased  you're  not  going  to  deny  it," 
she  said.  "  How  is  it  you  have  been  here  so 
long  without  coming  to  consult  me  about  the 
work?  You  seem  to  have  made  all  arrange- 
ments without  any  reference  to  me.  How  is 
that?"- 

'  I  understood  you  were  leaving  it  all  in  my 
hands,"  Phil  pointed  out. 

*  Still,"  said  the  girl  with  feminine  per- 
versity, "  you  might  have  come  to  me  once  you 
knew  I  was  here.  You  might  at  least  have 
paid  me  that  compliment." 

"  I  made  several  attempts  to  see  you,"  Phil 
said  queerly,  "  but  each  time  I  found  there  was 
a  likelihood  of  a  third  person  being  present. 
I  did  not  wish  to  discuss  the  business  in  front 
of  people  it  did  not  concern.  That  was  my 
sole  reason." 

'  But,"  said  the  girl,  "  why  should  you 
object  to  the  presence  of  this  third  person  if 
I  did  not?" 

"  Because,"  Phil  told  her,  "  the  less  he 
knows  about  your  business  and  mine  the  better 
for  both  of  us.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  knows 
too  much  already." 
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The  girl  smiled.  "  I  can  quite  understand 
you  saying  that,"  she  remarked.  '  He  seems 
to  know  rather  too  much  about  you  for  your 
comfort." 

•What  do  you  mean,  Miss  Wade?"  Phil 
demanded,  an  odd  sensation  of  uneasiness 
creeping  over  him. 

"He  knows  enough  about  you  to  present 
your  character  in  its  true  light,"  said  the  girl 
vibrantly. 

"Oh,  is  that  all?"  said  Phil  with  an  air  of 
relief. 

"All!"  the  uirl  echoed.  "Isn't  that 
enough?  Is  being  a  swindler,  and — and, 
perhaps  worse,  something  to  be  spoken  of 
lightly?" 

Phil  noticed  the  catch  in  her  voice  and 
wondered  dimly  what  crime  Tony  had 
attributed  to  him. 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  he  said  dully. 
"Anyway,  why  take  the  word  of  'Gentleman 
Tony'  before  mine?" 

'  If  by  *  Gentleman  Tony  '  you  mean  Mr. 
Ashton,  I  can  assure  you  I  shall  always  take 
his  word  before  yours." 

"  But,"  said  Phil  unhappily,  "  the  man 
daren't  show  his  nose  in  the  south.  There  are 
warrants  out  for  him  everywhere." 

"  I  have  only  your  word  for  that,"  said  the 
girl. 

"And  I  gather  you  don't  feel  inclined  to 
accept  that,"  said  Phil  queerly. 
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The  girl  looked  at  him  steadily.  She  was 
beginning  to  wonder  if,  after  all,  she  had  made 
a  frightful  error,  and  if  Tony  had  mistaken  the 
man  for  someone  else.  But  she  did  not  doubt 
Tony's  word  for  an  instant. 

There  was  a  mine,  or  rather  there  wasn't 
one,  named  the  Axel-Bar,"  she  said.  "  A  lot 
of  people  were  taken  in  with  worthless  scrip. 
Do  you  know  anything  about  it  ?  " 

"  i  do,"  said  the  man  distinctly. 

"What  had  you  to  do  with  it?"  she  asked. 

Phil  smiled  at  that.  "  Nothing,"  he 
returned. 

"Who  had,  then?" 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  that." 

"  You  mean  you  don't  know  ?  " 

"•I  mean,  Miss  Wade,  that  I  do  know,  but 
that  I  cannot  tell  you." 

"  In  the  meanwhile  you  are  content  to  rest 
under  the  shadow  of  an  accusation  of  that 
sort  ?  " 

"  My  conscience  is  clear,  at  any  rate,"  he 
said. 

The  girl  was  frankly  puzzled. 

"  If  it  was  not  you,"  she  said  slowly,  "  why 
is  it  that  you  won't  tell  me  and  clear  yourself?  " 

"  I  have  my  reasons,"  he  said  stiffly,  "  and 
I  prefer  to  keep  them  to  myself." 

"  Give  me  one  at  least  of  them,"  she  begged. 

"  I  can't,"  he  said  deliberately.  It  was  so 
obviously  impossible  to  tell  her  that  her  father 
had  been  implicated  in  that  sordid  affair.     "  If 
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I  did,"  he  added  unhappily,  "you  would  think 
even  less  of  me  than  you  do  now." 

The  girl  stared  at  him  wide-eyed  before  she 
spoke. 

"  I  (1  m't  wish  to  have  anything  more  to  do 
with  you  then,  Mr.  Royden,"  she  said.  "  Mr. 
Ashton  has  kindly  offered  his  services.  You 
will  please  approach  him  on  any  matters  of 
business." 

She  turned  to  go.  Phil  put  out  a  detaining 
hand.  '  Will  you  please  tell  me  why  you  trust 
Mr.  Ashton  so  much?  "  he  asked. 

"  It  is  none  of  your  business,"  she  was 
beginning  when  she  saw  the  look  on  his  face. 
It  was  neither  anger  nor  fear,  yet  it  held  a 
trace  of  both;  at  the  same  time  it  was  so  full 
of  compassion  as  to  make  her  feel  resentful 
and  ashamed  of  herself.  Without  any  effort 
of  her  volition  she  dropped  her  eyes. 

I    am    going    to    marry    him,"    she    said 
*  chokingly. 

"  Mv  God!  "  said  Phil  under  his  breath. 

The  girl   turned  suddenly  on  her  heel  and 
^  left  him  staring  blankly  after  her. 

When  Ipping  caught  up  to  him  Phil  was 
standing  in  the  same  spot,  his  eyes  fixed  on 
vacancy  and  a  little  puzzled  crease  showing 
across  his  forehead.  He  started  as  his  friend 
drew  near  and  looked  at  him  dazedly. 

"What's  up?"  Ipping  asked 

Briefly  and  for  once  profanely  Phillip  told 
him. 
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"  I  wouldn't  worry  about  that  if  I  were  you," 
Ipping  said.  "  Half  the  mine's  yours  whatever 
comes  or  goes,  and  as  long  as  you  hold  on 
to  your  share,. just  so  long  have  we  a  chance 
of  bringing  Mr.  Tony  Ashton  to  his  bearings. 
Actually  I  have  my  doubts  as  to  the  legality 
of  that  assignment,  at  any  rate  at  the  present 
juncture.  You  see  the  mine  is  still  very  much 
in  the  air  yet,  so  to  speak." 

"  Oh,  damn  the  mine,"  Phil  said  soulfully. 
"  I  wish  I'd  never  tackled  it." 

Ipping  smiled.  He  had  once  been  a  dis- 
appointed young  man  himself. 


CHAPTER  XI      INTO  THE   G  R  E  A  T   B  E  Y  O  ND  » 

HOOSHTAH,"  said  Abdul  the  Afghan, 
and     the     trotting     camel     stopped^, 
abruptly  in  its  stride,  nearly  flinging  its  rider 
off.     Then  calmly  it  knelt  down  in  the  sand 
and  the  man  dismounted. 

'  Hooshtah,"  said  Phil  Royden,  and  Jack 
Ipping  in  their  turn,  and  their  animals  went 
through  a  precisely  similar  manoeuvre.  The 
Afghan  took  charge  of  the  three  camels  and 
led     them     towards     the     waterhole.       Phil 
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stretched  his  arms  gingerly  and  felt  himself 
tenderly  all  over.     Ipping  rinning. 

Ft '  lii         little  he  queried 

\  little  "  Phil  i         d.      "  I  should 

Riding    a  camel's  like  sliding  on  ■ 
ainbow;  hall  the  time  you  dont  k; 
where  you  ar<  1  the  other  hall  don't 

much  care  1  think  every  bone  m  my  body's 
smash  •  at  least  pounded  to  powder;  my 
flesh  feels  like  so  much  quivery  jelly,  and  my 
art  and  m<  !  mv  useful  organs  seem 
somehow  to  have  got  loose  from  their  moorin] 
I    don't   believ<     111  me   man 

ain 
I  ;  rt  in  riding         mel,"  [ppii 

told  him       '  It'll  come  to  you  gradually.      I 
rnt  it  m  in   E .  ••  pt  ill  soon  pick 

It     Up 

1  In  lid   Phil,  a  trifle 

fully.      "  I've  had  on<    n eek  (  i  it.  and   I 

kou  anotlv  it  finish   m< 

"  If  that's  thi  of  it.*'  said  [pping  kind' 

'"  just  If  out  on  t        round  while 

I   attend   to  tl  5.       Even   though,   as  you 

.   you're  half  dead,    I   don't  suppose  you're 
anxious  t<  i  d<  i  without 

Not  on   your  life.     And.   say,   I'm  not  as 

:   as  all  th  •      I   guess   I   can  give  you  a 

hand.      Here's  Abdul  trotting  back  with  those 

asts    of    Satan.     If    they    haven't    muddied 

that  waterhole  all  to  ^lorv  I'll  go  and  get  some 

water  for  the  kettle.     Abdul's  a  heathen,  and 
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he'll  drink  anything  that's  wet,  but  I  can't  do 
without  my  tea.  It  helps  to  disguise  the 
natural  taste  of  the  water." 

"  There's  one  thing  about  the  desert,"  said 
Ipping  with  cheerful  irrelevance,  "  and  that  is 
that  it  makes  a  changed  man  of  you." 

"  Man  was  meant  to  live  in  the  open  air," 
Phil  asserted.  '  If  more  people  in  Australia 
lived  and  worked  in  the  open  instead  of 
crowding  into  the  cities,  they  and  the  country 
would  be  much  the  better  for  it." 

Ipping  raised  his  eyebrows  slightly.  '  It's 
all  very  interesting,"  he  drawled,  "  but  how 
about  that  water  you  were  going  to  get?' 

"I'm  going  now,  Jack,"  Phil  said. 

He  took  the  smoke-blackened  M  bill v  "  and 
a  couple  of  water-bags  from  the  pack  and 
strode  off  towards  the  waterhole.  The  water 
was  not  as  muddy  as  he  had  expected.  Abdul 
was  a  good  driver  and  his  beasts  were  not 
excitable.  They  had  stood  quietly  and  drunk 
their  fill  without  stirring  up  the  muddy  bottom 
of  the  soak. 

Phil  got  what  water  he  wanted  and  turned 
back  to  the  camp.  The  sun  was  just  dipping 
down  over  the  edge  of  the  horizon  and  all 
the  visible  world  was  ablaze  with  the  crimson 
fire  of  the  dying  day.  The  spark  of  the  camp- 
fire  glimmered  feebly  in  the  distance,  and  a 
trickle  of  smoke  from  it  ascended  straight  up 
into  the  still  air.  The  strange  humped  forms 
of  the  camels  cast  grotesque  shadows  on  the 
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ground,  and  Abdul  moved  about  among  them, 
an  ctic  .speck   in  a  world  of   unending 

monotony. 

They    made    a    Sparing    meal    on    their   own 

frugal     stoi  two     white     men     sitting 

together,    the    Afghan    eating   some   distance 

awa        Th        poke  but  little  during  the  pro- 

thc  meal,  giving  their  whole  attent 

tO   the   sat:  !    their   hunger. 

Aitei  tea  Phil  rose  and  made  a  circuit  of 
the  camp,   cleaning   up  methodically   all   the 

raps  ol  food  he  could  find.      I  i  together 

with  the  meat-tins,  he  plated  on  the  fire,  and 
watched  them  hum  and  sizzle  awav.     Neither 

ants    nor    goannas    haunted    the    camps     Phil 

made,  though  m  dirtier  camps  they  were  an 
ent  nuisance.     Presently  Abdul  went 
otf  to  knee-hobble  1  >r  the  night,  and 

[pping  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe  and 
muttered  something  about  feeling  tired 

I  suppose  it's  time  to  turn  in,"  Phil  agreed, 
and  he  watched  the  other  making  his  prepai 
tions  tor  the  night.  lie  did  not  follow  suit 
immediately,  however,  but  sat  bunched  up 
beside  the  dying  tire,  a  moody,  thoughtful 
figure,  silhouetted  against  the  last  tiicker  of 
the  red  coals  Pictures,  visions,  ideas  flitted 
through  his  mind.    .    .    . 

He  was  troubled  very  profoundly  by  the 
knowledge  that  Maxine  \Vade  was  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  in  the  power  of  those 
who,  though  they  might  not  intend  her  harm, 
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certainly  would  do  her  no  good,  and  his 
anxiety  was  all  the  greater  because  she  seemed 
to  believe  in  Tony's  bona  fides,  and  had  even 
stated  that  she  was  promised  to  him  in 
marriage. 

To  Phil,  who  of  course  viewed  the  situation 
in  the  light  of  experience,  her  apparent  infatua- 
tion seemed  both  foolish  and  dangerous.  He 
could  not  understand  how  she  could  remain 
blind  to  the  man's  real  character;  it  appeared 
to  him  as  though  she  had  deliberately  shut  her 
eyes  to  the  truth.  She  had  been  extremely 
angry  with  him  when  in  his  final  interview 
with  her  the  day  before  he  left  for  the  interior 
he  had  hinted  that  Tony  was  marrying  her 
merely  to  gain  control  of  her  share  of  the 
mining  property.  Her  attitude  had  savoured 
of  rank  ingratitude,  and  he  had  half  a  mind  to 
tell  her  as  much,  but  second  thoughts  held  him 
silent.  He  had  never  spoken  a  word  of  love 
to  her,  though  of  late  in  the  silent  watches  of 
the  night  he  had  come  gradually  to  realize 
that  he  was  very  much  in  love  with  her,  and 
supremely  jealous  of  Tony's  ascendancy  over 
her.  He  recalled  how  he  had  declaimed 
against  the  man  and  how  she  had  listened  in 
silence  until  he  had  finished.  Then  she  had 
fixed  him  with  a  glance  of  withering  scorn,  and 
when  she  spoke  her  voice  was  vibrant  with 
passion. 

"  If  my  father  were  alive  to-day  you  would 
not  dare  speak  like  that,"  she  said. 
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If  your  fath<  laid 

blunt!        *  there    would    be    I  I    I    me 

to  k       He    would    tell    you    even    more 

lly  than   I   i  i  id." 

be  looked  at  him  oddly  b<  ke 

lin 

It  n  had  not  been  f«»r  you  he  mighl  h 
n  air.  he  recalled  ; 

be  bad  tui  landing  at 

him  ,with   the   light 
Id  triumph  in  hi 
.\- •'     time  he  had  taken  little  or  n 
what  n      h  as  thoi 

th    the 
>f   hurting   him   as   much 

i    farther    and 
farther     into     the     int 

ind    him 
into  h< 

I   himself,   that   s 
ed  him  t«>  murd         ber  fatl. 

I  prim.  •    his 

Bth?     It  that  1 

I  imp!  i  in  her  head 

wth.       If    that    v. 
r  ant  adily  •  I 

rplanation       1  i  •:.-.  und-  no 

ibt,   must   have   deliberately   poisoned    her 
mind  against  him.      And  he  had  left  her  in  the 
Such  a  man  ! 
Yd   he  could    not  see  how   he  could  ha 
helped  her  by  remaining  in  Darwin — she  would 
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not  have  believed  in  either  his  protestations  or 
his  disinterestedness. 

The  last  red  coal  glowed  dully  for  a  moment 
and  died  away.  Where  the  fire  had  been 
remained  a  circle  ol  white  ash.  Ipping  stirred 
uneasily  in  his  sleep  and  flung  out  one  arm, 
but  the  young  man  did  not  move.  Me 
remained  still,  his  empty  pipe  tight-clenched 
between  his  teeth,  his  moody,  thoughtful  eyes 
staring  ahead  of  him  into  vacancy!  It  was 
close  on  to  one  o'clock  before  he  roused  him- 
self from  his  stupor,  stretched  out  between 
his  blankets  and  at  last  sought  the  repose  he 
had  so  lono  held  at  arm's  length. 

He  awoke  just  as  the  first  rays  of  the  rising 
sun,  striking  upwards,  turned  the  drab  eastern 
sky  to  pearly  gr<  Early  as  he  was  he  found 

that  Abdul  was  already  astir,  the  fire  burning 
brightly  and  breakfast  in  the  course  of  prepara 
tion.      He  aroused   the   engim  Neither  of 

them  washed.  In  the  interior  water  is  too 
precious  to  be  used  for  such  a  purpose.  The 
faces  of  the  pair  of  them  were  covered  with  a 
matted  growth  of  hair;  they  had  not  shaved 
since  leaving  Darwin,  and  in  all  probability 
would  not  shave  again  until  they  returned  to 
civilization.  In  spite  of  their  dirt  and  dis- 
hevelment  they  both  looked  capable,  eminently 
fitted  for  the  class  of  work  in  which  they  were 
engaged.  Some  of  the  humour  had  faded  out 
of  the  engineer's  eyes  as  though  he  realized 
that  he  had  come  to  grips  with  a  land  that  must 
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be  fought  with  in  deadh  and  his 

equatorial  fat  had  all  red  under  the 

The  Wild  h 
a]  on  him  do  l<  ss  than  it  had  on  Phil. 

1  How  loi  n  it  will  be  I 

h    th<  [ppic  .  d    about 

mil 

The  camels  w< 

I  by  t'  rs'  hi. 

ol  '         entralian  sun,  and  the  whit 

hoi   ami   (1  lit    ol 

breath. 

A  -  m<  ■        Phil  d 

1 1-  i  triil*  motion 

nduch 
n 
Ipping   •  d.  and  for  some  time  silence 

• 

t     utter    al  that     ifl 

rrif)  ing  thing  in  the 
rid. 

aderfoot,  and  the 

inaudible    half    a     yard  When    one 

•hers  51  though 

'.ver   sh<  I  lually    t: 

the   desert,    that 

m,    silent    force   that   cannot   be   described, 

that   vet   beats   down   all   before  it   and   makes 

n    man's    most     stupendous    ef:  seem 

pitiful    and   puerile.       farther   out   than    Out- 
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back,  Nature  ceases  to  be  the  Kindly  Mother 
and  becomes  a  watchful,  malevolent  spirit, 
eagerly  seeking  the  weak  spots  in  the  armour 
with  which  man's  inventiveness  has  surrounded 
him. 

Day  and  night  Phil's  thoughts  ran  on  the 
girl.  She  was  in  herself  the  age-old  puzzle 
that  woman  has  always  been  to  man.  He 
could  not  understand  her  attitude  to  him,  and 
he  was  bewildered  and  alarmed  at  the  manner 
of  his  dismissal,  \<i  that  had  not  prevented 
him  pruning  her  a  note  of  warning  the  day  of 
his  departure.  And  with  the  note  he  had  sent 
her  a  little  present  that  he  fancied  might  be 
of  some  use  to  her  in  the  future.  He  smiled 
rather  grimly  when  he  thought  of  it,  and 
wondered  how  long  her  disillusionment  would 
be  in  coming.  I  lad  he  but  known  it  events  in 
Darwin  were  even  then  moving  swiftly  to  a 
climax. 
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Tu.\A       :  efull)  snuffed  his  with 

the  1 1 j  ■       :    bis   loi        lim   i.         !   and 

threw  the  DUtt  OVtt  the  :idah   rail.       I  hen 

he  turned  to  the  girl  with  a  prettily  simulat 

air  of  BUTprisi 

1  Do  )  what    you    just    said, 

Marin       '  he  qu  with  a  pained  intonation 

in  his  \ 

'1  he  rirl  l<  k  >ked  at  him  st<  adil) .  a  little  glow 
in  the  depths  of  her  violi 

1  Oi  [do,   Vnthony, '  she  said.     "'  I'm 

not  in  the  habit  .hat  I  don't  mean.*1 

Bui   why  won't  you  marry   me   DOW?      You 

know  I  you  with  all  my  heart 

'Yes,     I    know    that,"    the    ^irl    returned. 

"  But,  Anthony.  I  1  Mr  not 

to     be    married     until  thing 

tied   about  the  mine.     And   I'm  sure  you'll 

me  and  I  el  hurt  when  I  say  I  find 

it  imj  i  just  what  those  reasons 

are.      Really,   I'm  not  quite  sure  whether  they 

are  reas  ill,  they  may  be  just  whims. 
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But  you  mustn't  feel  put  out  about  it, 
Anthony." 

A  scarcely  perceptible  shadow  of  annoyance 
passed  across  the  man's  face. 

'  I  quite  understand,  Maxine,"  he  said  softly. 
:  You're  mistress  of  your  own  actions,  and  I've 
no  right  to  talk  or  force  you  into  doing  any- 
thing you  don't  wish  to  do.  You  can  under- 
stand just  how  anxious  I  am  to  marry  you  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  just  how  I  feel  when  I 
think  of  the  weary  clays  of  waiting  that  there 
must  be  before  the  mine  business  is  settled. 
But  why  arc  you  leaving  all  the  work  in  the 
hands  of  that  chap  Royaen?  " 

"  I  don't  see  what  else  I  could  have  done," 
the  girl  said  a  little  doubtfully.  "  Half  of  it 
belongs  to  him,  and  whatever  you  and  I  may 
think  in  our  own  minds,  we  can't  very  well 
ignore  that  simple  little  fact.  Then  again,  he 
has  done  all  the  work.  He's  brought  up  this 
mining  engineer  to  investigate,  and  he's  taking 
all  the  risks  himself.  He  may  be  a  very  bad 
man,  but  he  was  honest  enough  to  make  over 
my  half  to  me." 

Tony  shrugged  his  shoulders  impressively. 
"  There's  something  in  what  you  say,"  he 
admitted.  "  At  the  same  time,  have  you  any 
reason  for  not  believing  that  the  whole  of  the 
mine  belongs  to  you  ?  " 

The  girl  shook  her  head.  "  I  haven't, 
Anthony."  she  said.  "  It's  quite  possible  that 
it  does,  but  then  he's  made  over  half  to  me 
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when  you  know  as  u<  11  as  I  do  that  lie  could 
have  kept  the  lot  it  he  wished." 

'Ill  married  you  right  now,"  the  man  said 
persuasively,  "you  wouldn't  have  to  worry 
about  anything  at  all.  1  would  run  the 
business  for  you  and   your  mind   would  be  at 

I  know  that,  Anthony,"  the  girl  said  with  a 
little  note  oi  pain  in  her  v  but  I've  said 

once  thai  1  won't  marry  you  until  everythinj 
settled,  and  I  don't  see  am  pressing  reason  why 
I  should  change  nn  mind.  And  now,  if 
you  want  to  please  me,  don't  mention  the 
matter  again.  I  don't  want  to  talk  about  it, 
Anthony." 

The  man  smiled  with  a  flash  of  those  white 

and  regular  teeth  of  hi  I  suppose  you  know 

n    mind.     Maxir  he    said,     in    the 

manner  of  a  man  who  has  schooled  himself  to 

accept  the  inevitable. 

"  I  should  think  I  did,"  said  the  girl  with 
spirit. 

Tony  slipped  his  malacca  cane  under  his 
arm,  drew  out  his  cigarette-case,  selected  a 
cigarette  and  tapped  it  meditatively  on  his 
thumb-nail. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  must  go,"  he  said. 

"  Good-bye,"  said  Maxine  calmly. 

"  I'll  be  back,"  he  said  apologetically,  "as 
soon  as  I've  seen  my  shipping  men." 

It  was  a  polite  fiction  of  Tony's,  designed 
perhaps    to     explain    his    constant    presence 
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at    the    water-side,    that    he    was    a   shipping 
agent. 

"  Don't  let  me  keep  you,"  said  the  girl  with 
irritating  calmness. 

Tony  swallowed  the  obvious  retort  and  with 
a  lover-like  caress  took  his  departure.  But  for 
all  his  outward  seeming  of  unruffled  serenity 
the  man  was  inwardly  raging.  For  the  first 
time  since  he  had  met  Maxine  Wade  he  had 
failed  to  carry  conviction  to  her.  He  had 
succeeded  in  impressing  her  with  a  sense  of 
Phil's  turpitude  and  he  had  even  suggested  in 
a  casual  way,  yet  so  that  the  idea  rankled  in 
the  girl's  mind,  that  there  was  a  possibility  of 
the  man  having  done  her  father  to  death.  She 
had  come  to  trust  him  implicitly,  it  seemed, 
and  had  told  him  her  closest  secrets. 
Heartened  by  that  Tony  had  proposed  an 
immediate  marriage,  feeling  quite  sure  that  as 
her  husband  he  would  be  able  to  control  her 
property  in  the  way  best  suited  to  his  own 
ends. 

To  his  intense  surprise  the  girl  had  refused 
to  entertain  any  idea  of  marriage  until  the 
whole  matter  of  the  mine  was  brought  to  a 
successful  termination.  To  say  the  least  of  it, 
Tony  was  pardonably  annoyed  at  this  failure 
of  his ;  he  could  not  make  out  what  had  gone 
wrong  with  his  plans  that  the  girl  should  so 
suddenly  and  spiritedly  display  such  antagon- 
ism. The  odd  part  of  it  all  was  that  in  his 
queer  way  he  was  whole-heartedly  in  love  with 
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her,  and  occasionally  what  was  left  of  his 
conscience  pricked  him  for  so  turning  his  and 
her  love  to  sordid  ends. 

He  had  been  in  deadly  earnest  when  he  had 
told  Billy  The  Greek  that  he  did  not  relish 
thus  imposing  on  the  girl's  confidence — in  his 
mind  Tony  used  a  stronger  phrase — but  if  the 
truth  be  told  he  stood  in  very  great  awe  of 
his  chief  and  he  knew  that  the  little  man  held 
him  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  could  crush 
him  any  time  he  chose  to  move.  In  short 
his  mind  was  a  battle-ground  of  conflict- 
ing emotions,  where  fear  of  Billy  The 
Greek's  wrath  and  the  belated  promptings  of 
a  derelict  conscience  waged  an  unequal 
contest. 

After  Tony  had  left  her,  Maxine  sat  for  a 
while  in  thought,  her  mind  a  welter  of  vague 
ideas  and  vaguer  fears.  At  length  she  rose, 
went  into  her  room,  unlocked  her  suit-case  and 
took  out  a  letter  and  a  bulky  package.  She 
unfolded  the  letter  and  read  it  again  with  the 
puzzled  little  creases  about  her  forehead  and 
eyes  becoming  quite  pronounced. 

"  Dear  Miss  Wade  (the  letter  ran), — I  trust 
you  will  pardon  me  writing  to  you,  the  more 
so  since  you  told  me  when  last  I  saw  you  that 
you  did  not  wish  to  hold  further  communication 
with  me.  My  excuse  for  this  note  is  that  I  am 
— whatever  you  might  think  or  say — in  a  sense 
responsible  for  your  safety,  since  I  promised 
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your  father  I  would  look  after  you  to  the  best 
of  my  ability.  Apart  from  that  I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  see  you  in  the  clutches  of  that 
gang  of  scoundrels. 

'  I  know  you  professed  not  to  believe  me 
when  I  told  you  what  Ashton's  true  character 
was,  but  I  feel  sure  that  it  will  not  be  long 
before  you  find  out  for  yourself  that  I  was 
right.  I  am  leaving  Darwin  to-day  for  the 
interior,  and  it  may  be  months  before  I  return. 
In  the  meantime  anything  may  happen.  But 
before  I  go  I  want  to  say  this,  and  as  you 
refuse  to  see  me  any  more  I  can  only  write  to 
you,  you  have  told  me  that  you  intend  to 
marry  Ashton,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  he 
likes  you  well  enough  personally  to  marry  you 
for  yourself  alone,  but  there  is  a  bigger  man 
behind  him,  and  that  man  would  be  extremely 
pleased  to  see  you  married  to  one  of  his  gang. 
(You  see,  through  your  husband  he  would 
probably  be  able  to  control  your  share  of  the 
mine.  I  may  be  mistaken  ;  I  would  be  pleased 
to  think  so,  but  somehow  I  fancy  I  am  not, 
and  if  within  the  next  few  days  Ashton  presses 
you  to  marry  him  immediately  you  will  know 
that  what  I  am  saying  is  true. 

"  Whatever  you  feel  inclined  to  do,  give 
grave  consideration  to  it  before  you  answer 
?pne  way  or  the  other.  Much  depends  on  it. 
I  shall  be  away  and  there  will  be  no  one 
handy  to  help  you  should  anything  go  wrong. 
That    you    may    not    be    entirely    without    a 

K 
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protector,  1  am  sending  you  something  that  will 
be  ol  use-  t<>  _\uu,  perha]  I  I  -n't  hesitate  to 
use  it  ii  th<    i         -itv  arises. 

Yours  Mil'  ( rely, 

'  Phillip  Royden." 

I  i    <i   es   look   as   though   what   lie   says   is 
true,"  the  L,rirl  murmured.     Somehow  she  v. 
beginning  t>>  feel   doubtful  of^everybody  and 
( \t  rything.     N  m  that  she  came  t«»  analyse  her 

dislik<-  for  Phil,  a  di^likt  that  at  timts  almost 
amounted    t<>    hatred,    .she-    found    that    it    v. 

based  solely  on  the  statements  and  hints  of 
one  man.  She  had  no  proof  beyond  Ton 
words,  ami.  atur  all.  was  not  one  man's  word 
as  good  as  another's  in  the  absence  of  prool  .J 
True,  the  facts  taken  at  their  face  yalue 
w^re  rather  against  Phil,  but  the  facts  as 
she  knew  them  were  merely  cireumstantial 
evidence. 

At  that  she  began  to  ask  herself  if  she  really 
loved  Ashton  well  enough  to  marry  him. 
She  had  been  attracted  to  him  by  the 
seemingly  romantic  setting  of  their  first 
encounter,  and  the  man  himself  looked  the 
chivalrous  gentleman  to  the  life.  Yet  might 
it  not  be  that  he  had  captured  her  senses 
rather  than  her  heart?  It  was  the  possibility 
of  this  more  than  the  suggestion  contained  in 
the  letter  that  had  led  her  to  refuse  the  man 
when  he  made  the  proposal  of  an  early 
marriage.     She  wished  to  satisfy  herself  beyond 
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any  shadow  of  doubt  of  her  real  feelings 
towards  the  man. 

On  the  other  hand,  Phil  had  absolutely  no 
right  to  interfere  in  her  affairs,  even  though 
he  posed  as  being  so  extremely  disinterested. 
At  the  same  time  she  could  not  help  remark- 
ing how  accurately  he  had  forecast  the  trend 
of  events.  Was  it  merely  fancy  on  her  part 
or  had  Tony  really  received  her  refusal  with 
the  vague  irritation  of  a  man  whose  plans 
have  gone  astray  rather  than  as  the  injured 
lover  who  has  been  disappointed  by  his 
beloved? 

Abruptly  she  turned  to  the  package  which 
she  had  not  yet  opened.  It  felt  heavy  and 
she  wondered  what  it  contained.  She  untied 
the  string,  removed  the  paper  wrappings  and 
uncovered  a  box.  Inside  it,  tightly  packed  in 
paper,  nestled  a  tiny  revolver,  fully  loaded 
in  all  seven  chambers,  and  an  unbroken 
packet  of  cartridges. 

She  sat  staring  at  the  weapon  for  a  full 
minute.  Something  seemed  to  have  given 
way  inside  her  head  and  she  could  not  order 
her  thoughts  and  ideas.  There  was  a  sinister 
suggestion  about  the  neat  little  nickel-plated 
toy  that  appalled  her,  that  set  her  heart  beat- 
ing furiously  and  caused  a  sense  of  constriction 
about  her  throat.  At  first  it  had  seemed  some 
horrible  joke,  but  then  no  man  sends  a  pretty 
young  woman  a  loaded  revolver  and  tells  her 
to  use  it  if  the   need  arises  unless  he  is   in 
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deadly  earnest.  That,  at  least,  was  terribly 
plain. 

She  took  it  up  gingerly.  Then  swiftly,  act- 
ing on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  she  thrust 
it  into  the  bosom  of  her  frock,  followed  it  with 
the  packet  of  cartridges,  swept  up  the  box  and 
the  paper  wrappings  and  put  them  back  with 
the  letter  in  her  suit-case.  Then  she  sat  down 
on   her  bed  to  think. 

Whichever  way  she  looked*  the  prospect 
seemed  uninviting.  Either  she  had  to  believe 
that  Phil  was  playing  a  cruel  and  wicked 
practical  joke  on  her,  or  else  Tony  had 
deceived  her  in  a  way  that  wrung  her  heart 
and  shattered  her  faith  in  mankind.  There 
was  no  third  course — one  of  the  two  things  had 
happened.  Yet  Tony  had  spoken  with 
conviction — he  had  managed  to  convince  her 
that  he  meant  what  he  said — and  in  more  ways 
than  one  he  had  shown  her  that  her  welfare 
was  very  close  to  his  heart  and  ever  in  his 
thoughts.  Still,  Phil  had  written  like  a  man 
who  wras  sure  of  his  facts,  and  the  dominant 
note  in  his  letter  had  been  that  of  pain  at  her 
want  of  faith  in  him.  He  wrote  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger.  Both  men,  one  in  his  conversa- 
tion and  the  other  in  his  letter,  seemed  to  ring 
true,  yet  it  was  so  utterly  impossible  that  both 
could  be  right.  One  of  them  was  a  double- 
dyed  scoundrel  and  she  was  beginning  to 
wonder  which  of  them  it  was. 

With  the  growing  heat  of  the  day  the  room 
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soon  began  to  get  stifling,  and  she  felt  so  hot 
and  feverish  that  she  made  up  her  mind  to 
seek  the  fresh  air.  She  dressed  herself  in  her 
coolest  and  lightest  clothing  and  walked  on  to 
the  verandah  of  the  hotel.  She  stood  for  a 
moment  at  the  top  of  the  steps  that  led  to  the 
street,  a  cool,  picturesque  figure,  then  with 
great  deliberation  she  descended.  As  she  did 
so  a  man  detached  himself  from  the  shadow 
of  the  jacaranda  tree  across  the  road  and 
sauntered  along,  parallel  to  her  course  and  a 
little  to  the  rear. 

"  Naturally  enough  she  refused  to  consider 
my  proposition,"  said  Tony.  "  I  don't  blame 
her  in  the  least.  I've  a  notion  I'd  have  done 
much  the  same  if  I'd  been  in  her  shoes." 

"Of  course  she'd  be  suspicious,"  the  little 
man  suggested. 

"  She  wasn't,"  said  Tony  with  conviction. 
"  That's  what  makes  it  so  rough.  She  felt 
she  was  hurting  me  and  she  said  she  was  sorry 
for  it.  She  wouldn't  tell  me  her  reasons  for 
not  going  on  with  things  at  once ;  she  rather 
hinted  that  it  was  just  a  whim  of  hers." 

"  Well,  we  can't  allow  whims  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  business,"  the  Greek  observed  with  a 
hard  glitter  in  his  eyes.  "  If  we  can't  persuade 
we'll  have  to  force." 

Tony's  mouth  tightened.  "  I  might  as  well 
have  it  out  with  you  first  as  last,  Billy,"  he 
began  in  a  voice  he  scarcely  recognized  as  his 
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own.  '  It's  no  good  beating  about  the  bush 
any  longer.  I  told  you  a  while  hack  that  I 
was  getting  sick  of  things  and  that  1  was  pretty 
nearly  through  with  you,  and  you  were  good 
enough  to  hint  that  there  was  something 
unpleasant  coming  to  me  if  I  did  anything 
rash.  Now,  Bill\ ,  I  don't  mind  giving  you  a 
hand  in  tin-  ordinary  wa\  of  business  and  I'm 
just  as  smart  at  plucking  pigeons  as  ever  I 
was.  lint  what  I've  got  to  say  is  this.  I  was 
quite  willing  to  many  the  girl,  get  control  of 
tin-  property,  and  share  with  you,  and  so  1  am 
still.  I  don't  intend  to  play  you  false  at  this  or 
any  other  stage  of  the  ^ame.  All  I  object  to  is 
j  the  use  of  force.      I   want  you  to  understand 

tt  first,  last,  and  all  the  time,  not  one  hair  of 
t  girl's  head  is  to  be  harmed.  You've  brow- 
beaten  me,  you've  argued,  you've  persuaded, 
you've  talked  and  you've  frightened  me  into 
doing  quite  a  number  of  things  that  my  better 
judgment  warned  me  against,  but  you'll  find 
at  last,  Billy,  that  I've  taken  up  the  one 
position  from  which  you  won't  ever  be  able 
to  budge  me." 

The  little  man  listened  intently  until  the 
other  paused  for  breath,  his  hard,  uncanny 
green  eyes  fixed  on  Tony  as  though  he 
believed  he  could  petrify  him  if  only  he  stared 
long  and  strong  enough. 

"  You're  some  hero,"  he  said  with  evil 
pleasantry.  "  No  doubt  the  little  girl  worships 
you." 
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'  She's  foolish  if  she  does,"  Tony  said 
quietly.  "  I'm  not  a  quarter  good  enough  for 
her.  I  played  it  pretty  low  down  on  her,  you 
know." 

The  other  curled  up  his  lip  in  a  twisted 
smile.  "  So  that's  the  way  of  it,"  he  said. 
You've  fallen  in  love  with  her,  eh?  ' 

Tony  nodded.  "  You  can  put  it  that  way 
if  you  like,"  he  said. 

"  Hence  the  rebellious  attitude,"  said  the 
Greek.  "  Well,  love,  they  say,  can  work 
marvels  with  a  coward.  It's  the  first  time  I've 
seen  it  at  work,  though.  Talk  on,  Tony. 
I'm  interested  in  your  new  development." 

:  You  can  be  as  offensive  as  you  like,"  said 
Tony  chokingly,  "  because  you  know  I  can't 
retaliate.  I  haven't  a  tongue  like  yours;  I'm 
smoother.  All  the  same,  for  the  first  time 
since  I've  known  you  you  can  neither  frighten 
nor  browbeat  me.  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but 
I'm  no  longer  the  sort  of  coward  I  used  to  be." 

"  The  worm  turns,"  the  little  man  sneered. 
"  I  suppose  you'll  go  along  now  and  tell  her 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth.  That  last  sentence,  by  the  way,  should 
bring  back  unpleasant  memories  to  you.  Tell 
her  that  too.  She'll  be  bound  to  laugh  at  my 
little  joke." 

"  You  know  very  well,"  said  Tony  tensely, 
"that  that's  the  last  thing  I'd  do.  I'm  no 
whited  sepulchre,  and  the  sight  of  a  good 
woman  hasn't  brought  me  to  salvation.     I'm 
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just  as  bad  as  ever  I  was,  and  I  suppose  111 
continue  along  the  same  lines  until  I  die.  But 
I  never  did  prey  on  women,  and  I'm  not  going 
to  start  now,  more  so  because  of  reasons  I'm 
not  going  to  repeat  to  you." 

"  Yet  you  jumped  at  the  idea  when  I 
proposed  it  to  you,"  the  other  pointed  out. 

"  Admittedly.  It  was  a  new  line  for  me.  It 
was  novel.  I  didn't  see  then  how  it  was  going 
to  end,  and  on  top  of  that  you  had  me  rattled."- 

"And  I  haven't  now?"  said  Billy  softly. 
u  Well,  I  fancy  you  are  wrong.  Perhaps  after 
all  I  have  a  trick  or  two  up  my  sleeve.  Who 
knows?     Time  alone  can  tell." 

He  paused  and  glanced  sharply  at  Tony. 
Under  the  keen  scrutiny  the  man  shifted 
uneasily,  but  beyond  that  he  showed  no  sign 
of  trepidation.  His  outburst  against  Billy  The 
Greek  had  been  made  in  a  moment  of 
emotional  stress,  and  somewhat  to  his  surprise 
he  had  found  it  was  not  at  all  difficult  to  face 
the  little  man  and  fight  him  on  his  own  ground. 
As  he  talked  his  confidence  had  grown  and 
his  courage  increased.  The  old  lion  was  no 
longer  terrible  once  he  had  been  bearded  in  his 
den,  and  when  he  threatened  his  threats  had 
sounded  vain  and  empty.  Yet  Tony  was  ill 
at  ease.  Billy  had  taken  him  too  quietly.  He 
had  sneered  and  he  had  laughed,  but  he  had 
not  openly  threatened.  That,  Tony  felt,  was 
an  unhealthy  sign.  Billy  seemed  too  infernally 
sure  of  himself,  as  though  he  knew  the  game 
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was  in  his  hands  when  all  the  cards  had  been 
played  out. 

Tony,"  said  Billy  The  Greek  abruptly, 
'  I'd  be  obliged  if  you'd  remove  yourself  for 
a  time.     The  sight  of  you  offends  me." 

Without  a  word  Tony  turned  on  his  heel 
and  left  him. 


CHAPTER    XIII  ANTI-CLIMAX 

MAXINE  crossed  an  open  space  of  grass 
set  between  two  bungalows,  gave  a 
wide  berth  to  a  couple  of  aborigines  who  were 
throwing  spears  at  each  other,  and  walked 
rather  aimlessly  along  the  empty  street.  She 
had  no  very  definite  object  in  view,  but  because 
of  the  heat  of  the  day  she  instinctively  chose 
the  shady  spots.  Once  she  glanced  behind 
her.  The  place  was  deserted  save  for  the 
man  who  was  lounging  along  some  distance 
to  the  rear.  In  appearance  he  seemed  vaguely 
familiar  to  her,  but  he  was  so  far  away  that  she 
could  not  see  who  he  was.  A  few  hundred 
yards  farther  on  she  turned  again.  The  man 
had  quickened  his  pace,  though  as  soon  as  he 
saw  he  was  observed  he  dropped  again  into 
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the  casual  saunter  that  had  at  first  characterized 
him. 

The  girl's  heart  fluttered.  She  was  in  no 
doubt  at  all  as  to  his  intentions;  he  was  plainly 
set  on  keeping  her  in  sight.  She  was  vastly 
indignant  and  more  or  less  frightened,  the  more 
so  as  she  recollected  the  scare  she  had  received 
the  night  she  had  met  Tony. 

Her  heart  gave  a  queer  little  jump  as  it 
dawned  on  her  that  this  was  the  .very  man  him- 
self. If  only  Tony  were  here  he  would  send 
the  fellow  to  the  rightabout,  but  Tony  was  not 
on  hand,  and  she  must  get  away  from  her 
shadower  as  best  she  could. 

In  a  flurry  of  panic  she  turned  the  first 
corner  she  came  to,  and  it  was  not  until  she 
had  covered  quite  a  respectable  distance  that 
she  realized  that  she  had  blundered  into  the 
unsavoury  precincts  of  Darwin's  Chinatown. 
Even  then  she  would  have  retreated  had  not 
the  man  suddenly  appeared  round  the  corner 
in  hot  pursuit.  He  had  thrown  off  all  pretence 
of  casualness  nowr  and  his  sole  object  appeared 
to  be  to  overtake  her  as  soon  as  possible. 
Incontinently  she  broke  into  a  run. 

It  was  a  maxim  of  Billy  The  Greek's  that  no 
man  is  absolutely  trustworthy.  His  loyalty 
may  be  the  result  of  fear,  of  self-interest,  or 
hope  of  gain,  but  none  of  these  are  lasting 
ties.  "Trust  no  man,"  said  Billy  The 
Greek  cynically.  "  Spy  upon  your  spies."  In 
furtherance  of  this  idea  he  had  placed  Tony 
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under  surveillance,  and  the  girl's  movements 
were  also  the  subject  of  daily  reports  from 
Flynn.  Of  late,  since  Tony  had  begun  to 
show  signs  of  rebellion,  Flynn  had  been 
worked  harder  than  ever,  for  Billy  admitted 
that  it  was  quite  on  the  cards  that  Tony, 
spurred  on  by  the  prickings  of  his  new-found 
conscience,  might  find  means  of  smuggling 
the  girl  out  of  harm's  way.  But  if  care  and 
well-laid  plans  counted  for  anything  Billy  had 
no  intention  of  letting  any  such  thing  occur. 
As  it  turned  out  the  Greek's  very  distrustful- 
ness  led  ultimately  to  his  undoing.  Had  he 
told  Flynn  all  that  was  required  of  him,  and 
why,  all  would  have  gone  well,  but  he  simply 
said  that  the  girl  must  be  kept  in  sight  and 
Flynn,  like  most  men  whose  strength  is 
physical  rather  than  intellectual,  translated  his 
instructions  literally. 

When  the  girl  turned  the  corner  and  passed 
out  of  Flynn's  sight  the  man,  mindful  of  his 
orders,  took  to  his  heels  in  pursuit.  It  did  not 
occur  to  him  that  he  was  cutting  quite  an 
absurd  figure  and  exciting  public  curiosity  at 
one  and  the  same  time;  his  mind  could  hold 
only  the  one  idea,  and  at  present  he  was 
entirely  obsessed  by  the  necessity  for  keeping 
the  girl  in  sight. 

Chinatown  was  rather  dangerous  ground  for 
any  of  Billy  The  Greek's  men — several  of  them 
had  disappeared  mysteriously  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood— but  Flynn's  fear  of  the  yellow  men 
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was  nothing  in  comparison  with  his  fear  of  his 
employer.  Indeed  he  had  the  ordinary  white 
man's  contemptuous  opinion  of  the  average 
Chinese.  He  slipped  round  the  corner  after 
the  girl,  and  seeing  that  she  had  started  to  run, 
immediately  gave  chase  and  spurted  after  her. 
He  had  no  very  definite  idea  of  what  he  was 
to  do  when  he  overtook  her — that  was  a  matter 
for  the  future,  and  as  such  nnore  or  less 
negligible  at  the  moment. 

It  was  not  until  she  heard  the  man's  foot- 
steps thudding  behind  her  and  she  glanced 
vainly  round  for  a  wav  of  escape  that  the  girl 
realized  that  she  had  blundered  into  a  cul-de- 
sac.  She  turned  and  faced  her  pursuer, 
panting,  wild-eyed,  and  altogether  panic- 
stricken.  Just  at  this  precise  instant  she  saw 
out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye  that  the  door  of  a 
house  opposite  stood  wide  open  and  a  gleam  of 
light  at  the  end  of  the  passage-way  showed 
there  was  a  clear  course  into  the  back- 
yard. Perhaps  there  was  an  outlet  through 
the  yard  that  would  take  her  into  the  next 
street. 

As  Flynn  stretched  out  his  hand  to  seize 
her  she  slipped  away  and  with  a  speed  that 
terror  lent  to  her  sped  down  the  passage  ahead 
of  him.  Flynn  dived  after  her,  but  no  sooner 
had  he  entered  the  house  than  the  door  snapped 
to  behind  him.  He  turned  in  alarm  at  the 
sound  of  the  clicking  lock,  but  could  see 
nothing   in   the    gloom    behind    him,    and    he 
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surmised  that  he  had  accidentally  knocked 
the  door  in  passing.  The  girl's  slim  figure 
showed  ahead  of  him,  a  black  outline 
silhouetted  against  the  patch  of  daylight  at 
the  exit. 

With  a  little  gurgle  of  triumph  he  lunged 
towards  her,  but  at  that  exact  second  some- 
thing hard  and  heavy  hit  him  squarely  on  the 
top  of  the  skull.  He  twisted  round  and 
pitched  forward  into  the  yard,  unconscious. 
The  girl  turned  at  the  sound  and  stared 
surprisedly  at  the  white  still  face  half  buried 
in  the  dust  of  the  yard.  Then  abruptly  she 
became  aware  that  she  was  no  longer  alone. 
Two  wrinkled-looking  Chinese  had  suddenly 
appeared  from  nowhere  in  particular  and 
were  now  preparing  to  carry  the  man  into  the 
house,  one  at  his  head  and  the  other  at  his 
heels. 

Her  gaze  travelled  past  them  to  the  door 
through  which  she  had  so  recently  dashed.  A 
third  Chinese  was  standing  in  the  doorway, 
regarding  her  with  bland  yet  inscrutable  eyes. 
He  was  a  fairly  heavily  built  man  of  medium 
height,  and  his  body  was  thrown  slightly 
forward  as  though  balanced  on  the  balls  of  his 
feet.  The  position  gave  him  a  look  of  alert- 
ness much  as  if  he  was  awaiting  some  signal 
to  galvanize  him  into  action.  His  face  was 
smooth  and  round,  with  a  barely  perceptible 
touch  of  that  parchment  tinge  that  is  the  race 
mark  equally  of  the  modern  Chinese  and  the 
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ancient  Egyptian.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that 
and  his  eyes,  the  girl  would  have  taken  him 
for  a  stolid  white  merchant  of  the  better  class. 
She  stared  at  him  dumbly,  consciously  aware 
that  the  colour  was  rising  in  her  cheeks,  yet 
unable  from  sheer  surprise  coupled  with  the 
reaction  occasioned  by  this  intervention  to 
utter  a  sound.  She  felt,  too,  in  some  queer 
fashion,  that  this  man  and  his,  satellites  had 
some  interest  in  her  and  her  pursuer  other  than 
that  arising  from  the  chance  that  had  brought 
them  into  the  yard. 

It  seemed  an  eternity  to  her  before  the 
Chinese  moved  or  stirred.  Actually  it  was 
no  more  than  a  couple  of  seconds.  The 
smooth  round  face  creased  into  a  smile  and 
the  little  slant  eyes  beamed  reassuringly  at 
her. 

"  Do  not  be  afraid,"  he  said.  "  No  further 
harm  will  come  to  you." 

She  had  been  trained  from  infancy  to  look 
down  on  coloured  people  and  to  believe  that 
all  who  were  not  of  her  race  spoke  her  language 
haltingly  and  brokenly.  The  calm,  measured 
accents  of  the  stranger,  the  words  spoken  in 
English  more  carefully  chosen  and  grammati- 
cally correct  than  her  own,  came  to  her  with 
something  of  a  physical  shock. 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  she  stammered, 
hideously  aware  of  the  banality  of  the  phrase. 

Then:  "I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you,'3 
she  said. 
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"  It  was  a  pleasure,"  said  the  Chinese  coolly. 
"  He  will  harm  you  no  more." 

"You  haven't  killed  him,  have  you?"  she 
asked  with  a  little  catch  in  her  breath.  The 
man's  words  seemed  terribly  suggestive. 

His  face  instantly  became  expressionless. 
"  Not  that  I  am  aware,"  he  said  diplomatically. 

The  situation  had  all  the  elements  of  strain 
in  it,  and  it  seemed  to  the  girl  that  something 
must  soon  snap.  Obviously  she  should  leave 
the  place  as  soon  as  possible,  yet  that  serene 
Celestial  effectually  barred  the  door. 

"  I  think  I  had  better  go,"  she  said  uneasily, 
and  waited  for  him  to  move  aside. 

He  did  not  move.  Instead:  "  I  am  sorry  to 
have  to  detain  you,"  he  said  evenly,  "but  it  is 
not  safe  for  you  to  go  yet." 

"  I  think  I  can  take  care  of  myself,"  she 
ventured. 

The  Chinese  nodded  and  the  ghost  of  a  smile 
flickered  across  his  face. 

"  It  looks  like  it,"  he  agreed.  "  At  least  you 
came  to  the  one  man  in  Darwin  who  can  help 
you  to  get  away  from  that  gang." 

"  What  gang?  "  she  asked  quickly.  "  What 
do  you  mean?  " 

"  The  gang  of  which  the  energetic  Mr.  Flynn 
is  a  member,"  he  explained. 

"  But  I  don't  understand,"  she  said  dully. 
"  What  can  they  want  with  me?  " 

"  That  I  cannot  say  with  any  degree  of 
certitude,    but   it    certainly    is    nothing   good. 
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None  of  them  has  ever  been  guilty  of  a  good 

'ion  in  his  lilt 

"  I'm  atraid  I  must  be  very  dense,"  she  said 
with  a  faint  touch  of  .sarcasm  in  her  voice.  M  I 
still  don't  understand  what  you  mean.  You 
are  speaking  of  things  of  which  I  know 
nothing. " 

The  Celestial  looked  at  her  unbelievingly 
"  Have  you  never  heard  of  Hilly  The  Greek  ? " 
he  asked. 

Maxine  shook  her  head.  "  I  can't  say  I 
have." 

"Or  of  Anthony  Ashton,  commonly  called 
'  Gentleman  Tony  '?  " 

At  the  mention  of  her  lover  the  girl  turmd 
pale  and  she  swallowed  ineffectually. 

The  Chinese'  eyes  narrowed  until  the  eyes 
themselves  showed  only  as  dark  strips  beneath 
the  lids.  "  You  know  /rim"  he  asserted  rather 
than  asked. 

"  He  is  a  friend  of  mine,"  she  said  in  a  low 
voice.  She  made  a  movement  towards  the 
door.  The  yellow  man  put  out  a  detaining 
hand  and  she  shrank  back  from  his  touch. 

"  Not  so  fast,  please,"  he  said.  '  I  mean  you 
no  harm.  On  the  contrary.  I  am  your  friend, 
though  vou  mav  not  think  it.  I  am  so  much 
your  friend  that  I  believe  you  are  sincere  in 
thinking  that  the  man  I  named  is  kindly 
disposed  towards  you.  My  excuse  for  detain- 
ing you,  other  than  the  one  I  have  given 
alreadv,  is  that  frankly  I  am  curious  about  you. 
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That  man  " — he  nodded  towards  the  body  of 
Flynn  which  the  two  Chinese  were  carrying 
into  the  house — "  was  spying  on  you.  I  believe 
he  is  acting  under  orders,  the  orders  either  of 
the  man  known  as  Billy  The  Greek  or  his 
henchman,  Gentleman  Tony.  Will  you  please 
tell  me  why  they  should  be  so  interested  in 
you  ?  " 

"  He  .  .  .  I  .  .  ."  The  girl  stammered  to 
a  stop. 

"  Then  there  is  a  reason,"  said  the  other 
cunningly.  There  always  is  a  reason  when 
Billy  gets  to  work.  Last  time  it  was  a  mine 
he  wanted." 

Maxine  said  nothing.  It  all  seemed  too 
astounding  for  speech.  As  if  the  wild 
adventure  that  had  driven  her  through  the 
ramshackle  house  to  be  cornered  at  last  in  this 
narrow,  dusty  yard  were  not  enough,  here  she 
was  hearing  from  alien  lips  the  very  thing 
Phillip  Royden  had  said  about  Tony  and  his 
associates.  This  strange  yellow  man  with  his 
calm,  unhurried  speech  carried  conviction  in  a 
way  that  Phil's  words  never  had.  Tony  was 
an  out-and-out  blackguard — that  was  the  sum 
and  substance  of  what  they  both  said.  It  was 
all  monstrous  and  incredible,  yet  .  .  .  yet 
.  .  .  Her  faith  had  been  shaken.  It  could 
never  be  the  same  again,  just  as  the  fragments 
of  a  building  shattered  by  an  earthquake  can 
never  come  together  again  in  their  original 
unscarred,  unmarred  design. 

L 
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A  queer  hunted  look  crept  into  her  eyes,  the 

look,  of  a  wild  animal  at  bay.  All  the  world 
she  had  trusted  and  believed  in  was  false  and 
deceptive;  everything  real  and  stable  was 
falling  about  her  ear-  With  an  effort  she 
pulled  herself  together,  and  told  herself  she 
was  a  fool  to  be  so  upset  by  the  purposeless 
babbling  of  an  utter  Strang" 

Her  hand  strayed  to  her  'dress,  a  mere 
thoughtless  action  that  meant  little  or  nothing 
in  itself,  but  that  was  fraught  with  enormous 
possibilities.  With  a  start  she  realized  that 
she  still  possessed  the  little  revolver  Phil  had 
sent  her.  In  the  Hurry  of  her  panic  she  had 
forgotten  all  about  it.  She  calculated  the 
distance  between  herself  and  the  Chinese  and 
the  possibility  of  him  being  able  to  retreat 
before  she  fired.  It  was  a  risk,  but  one  worth 
taking.  It  seemed  to  offer  her  the  one  chance 
of  regaining  her  liberty.  Great  as  had  been 
her  dread  and  dislike  of  the  man  Flynn,  this 
smilingly  bland  Chinese — even  though  he 
professed  the  best  of  intentions — inspired  her 
with  a  greater  feeling  of  fear.  For  all  his 
suavity  there  was  a  suggestion  of  power  and 
strength  about  him  that  she  found  very 
disturbing. 

She  felt  the  butt  of  the  tiny  revolver  under 
cover  of  her  frock,  and  drawing  it  swiftly, 
pointed  it  at  the  Chinese. 

"  You  will  let  me  pass  now,  please,"  she 
said,  but  her  voice  shook. 
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The  man  made  no  movement,  but  his  eyes 
looked  squarely  into  hers.  She  could  see  no 
fear  in  them ;  they  contained  no  hint  either  of 
anger  or  defiance.  They  were  calmly  pitying, 
just  such  a  look  as  some  high  god  would  give 
a  grovelling  mortal  whose  thoughts  had  been 
transparent  from  the  first.  The  girl  paled 
under  the  steady  gaze  and  dropped  her  eyes. 
The  revolver  trembled  in  her  hand.  A  smile 
of  amusement  flickered  for  the  instant  about 
the  yellow  man's  mouth. 

"  Please  give  me  that  toy,"  he  said  in  the 
tone  one  would  use  to  a  child  caught  playing 
with  some  dangerous  weapon.  He  held  out 
his  hand. 

For  an  instant  the  girl's  finger  flickered 
about  the  trigger  and  Yeng  How's  soul 
balanced  on  the  edge  of  eternity.  Then  with 
a  quick,  nervous  gesture  she  dropped  the 
weapon  and  raised  a  hand  to  her  forehead. 

"  I  can't,"  she  wailed.     "  I  just  couldn't." 

The  Chinese  bent  and  picked  up  the 
revolver. 

:  You  doubted  me?'  he  said  softly. 
'  There  is,  I  repeat,  no  cause  for  alarm.  See, 
if  you  wish  to  go,  the  way  is  clear." 

He  stepped  back  from  the  doorway.  The 
girl  turned  hot  and  cold. 

'  I'm  sorry,"  she  said  haltingly.  "  I 
thought  ..."  She  hesitated  as  she  realized 
how  utterly  impossible  it  was  for  her  to  tell 
him  what  she  had  thought. 
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The  Chinese  seemed  to  guess.  "  Of  course 
you  would,"  he  said  soothingly.  "  You  are 
not  to  blame  for  that.  It  is  perfectly  natural 
when  one  is  surrounded  by  enemies  to  distrust 
every  stranger  one  meets.  But  if  you  wish  for 
reassurance  you  may  find  it  in  the  fact  that  my 
name  is  Yeng  How." 

She  did  not  follow  that,  for  the  name 
conveyed  nothing  to  her.  Unwisely  enough,  as 
it  proved,  Phil  Royden  had  told  her  nothing  of 
what  had  passed  in  Darwin  before  his  departure 
for  Brisbane.  Still,  she  felt  that  she  must 
repay   one   courtesy   with   another. 

"  My  name,"  she  said,  "  I  should  have 
told  you."  All  her  fear  of  him  was  ebbing 
now,  and  her  confidence  was  beginning  to 
return. 

"  As  you  like,"  he  said. 

"  Wade  is  my  name.     Maxine  Wade." 

She  was  altogether  unprepared  for  the  effect 
of  her  announcement.  She  would  not  have 
thought  it  possible  that  he  could  have  displayed 
so  much  agitation,  yet  at  the  mention  of  her 
name  his  jaw  dropped,  and  he  stared  blankly 
at  her,  his  breath  coming  and  going  through 
his  teeth  with  a  queer  hissing  sound.  With  an 
effort  he  recovered  himself. 

"  Miss  Wade,"  he  said,  and  there  was  no 
trace  of  suavity  in  his  voice  now,  "  if  you  are 
the  daughter  of  John  Wade  all  is  explained." 

"  That  was  my  father's  name,"  she  said 
wonderingly. 


V 
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Yeng  How  nodded.  "  Then,  Miss  Wade,  I 
have  a  story  to  tell  you,  a  wild  and  improbable 
story  as  it  will  doubtless  seem,  yet  one  for 
which  I  can  produce  ample  proof  if  necessary. 
Billy  The  Greek  and  his  gang  are  dogging 
you  as  they  dogged  Royden,  that  much  is 
plain." 

'What  do  you  know  about  Mr.  Royden?  ' 
she  asked  sharply. 

'  One  moment,  please.  If  you  do  not  mind 
I  would  rather  tell  my  story  in  my  own 
fashion." 

"  Please  go  on,  Mr. — er — Yeng." 

Without  preliminary  the  man  began.  He 
told  her  of  his  first  meeting  with  Phil  Royden 
that  fateful  night  in  Kalgoorlie  when  the  arc 
lamps  glowed  above  them  like  hot  suns,  and 
he  went  on  to  relate  what  had  happened  after 
that  young  man's  arrival  in  Darwin.  Through- 
out he  spoke  in  a  perfectly  natural  voice,  in 
calm,  even  tones  that  yet  carried  a  forceful, 
dramatic  quality  and  made  his  sentences  alive 
and  glowing. 

There  could  be  no  mistaking  his  deadly 
earnestness,  and  the  very  vividness  of  his 
speech  left  no  room  for  doubt  of  his  truthful- 
ness. Maxine  listened  interestedly  at  first, 
then  with  a  growing  sense  of  shame  and 
wonder.  She  had  insulted  Royden  when  all 
he  sought  was  to  serve  her  interests — that 
much  was  plain.  She  had  even  insulted  this 
yellow  man  to  the  point  of  threatening  his  life. 
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Y<  t  they  were  the  two  who  had  done  most 
for  her.  Yet  as  the  story  of  The  Yellow 
Adventure  unfolded  itself  she  was  quick  to 
see  that  Yeng  How's  services  had  been  given 
quite  as  much  from  hatred  ol  Billy  The  Greek 
as  from  regard  for  Phil.  Bui  that  did  not 
detract  in  the  least  from  their  practical  value. 
When  at  last  she  set  out  for  her  hotel  it  was 
with  the  feeling  that  the  world  had  somehow 
turned  upside  down.  She  had  burnt  her 
bridges  now  and  she  could  see  no  way  of 
escape    from    the  quences    of    her    own 

criminal  folly.  If  only  she  had  listened  to 
Phil  in  the  beginning  .  .  .  But  she  had  not, 
and   that  was  all   their  was  to  it. 


CHAPTER   XIV  BACKOFTHESUNSET 

THE  great  hill  sprang  sheerly  from  the 
plain  and  rose  blackly  against  the  sky- 
line like  a  many-battlemented  castle.  To 
Phil  it  seemed  as  though  it  were  the  last  of  a 
long  line  of  sentinels  of  the  waste  and  desert 
places ;  only  the  hard  and  sullen  obduracy  of 
the  quartz  from  which  the  gold  must  be 
wrested  stood  between  him  and  final  victory. 
Here  and  there  the  black  outline  of  the  hill 
was  broken  and  relieved  by  a  patch  of  white 
quartz  through  which  the  gold  ran  like  the 
veins  through  the  body  of  a  man.  Phil 
Royden  and  Jack  Ipping  stood  in  front  of  one 
of  these  patches,  fifty  feet  or  so  up  the 
precipitous  side  of  the  hill,  and  the  engineer 
slowly  twisted  a  piece  of  quartz  he  held  in 
his  hand. 

"  Well,"  said  Phil  at  length,  "  what  do  you 
make  of  it?  " 

"  I  can  give  only  a  conservative  estimate," 
Ipping  said  slowly.  "  I've  had  to  be  content 
with  primitive  tests.  But  I  should  say  that 
roughly  there  are  four  to  five  ounces  of  gold 
to  the  ton  of  ore." 

"  And      you      call      that      a      conservative 

167 
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estimate,"  Phil  cried.  "  I  wonder  what  sort 
of  figures  you'd  give  if  you  were  an  optimist." 

Ipping  laughed  softly.  '  My  figures,"  he 
said,  '  are  the  results  of  my  tests.  I  never 
let  my  imagination  or  my  hopes  interfere  with 
my  work,  so  you  need  not  think  that 
enthusiasm  has  any  place  in  my  reports.  But 
seriously,  Phil,  this  is  a  wonder-claim  here. 
My  rough  test  gives  four  to  five  ounces,  hut 
you  can  be  sure  that  with  modern  appliances 
the  mine  would  return  much  more  to  the  ton. 
The  difficulty,  though,  will  be  to  open  up 
the  country.  It's  hundreds  of  miles  from 
anywhere." 

"Does  that  matter  much?"  Phil  queried. 
"  Kalgoorlie,  Coolgardie  and  Boulder  City 
wcro  all  in  a  similar  fix.  They  were  not  only 
vast  distances  from  the  sea,  but  they  had  no 
water  supply.  And  look  what  they've  done  at 
Kalgoorlie  to-day.  If  ever  you'd  seen  the 
Mundaring  Weir  you  wouldn't  say  anything 
was  impossible.  When  everybody  was  laugh- 
ing at  the  bare  idea  and  saying  that  the  water 
couldn't  possibly  be  piped  from  the  coast  the 
men  who  believed  in  the  weir  were  working 
hard.  And  at  last  they  succeeded  in  making 
their  dream  come  true.  No,  Jack,  if  the 
gold's  here,  and  you  say  and  I  believe  that  it 
is,  there'll  be  no  need  to  worry  about  trans- 
port. That'll  come.  Motor-lorries  certainly, 
perhaps  aeroplanes  even.  Already  I  can  see 
gangs    of    men    with    chains    and    theodolites 
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breaking  a  path  through  to  the  sea.  The 
country's  not  so  bad,  either.  The  people  down 
south  are  convinced  that  it's  all  desert  away 
from  the  coastline,  but  those  of  us  who  know 
the  interior,  know  that  the  bulk  of  it  is  good, 
much  maligned  country.  Of  course  there  are 
patches  of  desert,  pretty  bad  too,  as  witness 
the  place  where  we  passed  John  Wade's 
grave,  but  they  count  only  when  one  is 
travelling  on  foot.  They're  negligible  if  you're 
on  a  camel ;  with  a  decent  railway  system  you 
wouldn't  have  to  worry  about  them  at  all. 
Why,  Jack,  a  year  from  now  I  can  see  a 
hundred  men  working  here,  with  myself  in 
charge.'1 

"  You're  just  as  likely  to  have  a  spear  stick- 
ing out  of  your  back,"  Ipping  said  grimly. 

"  There's  something  in  that,"  Phil  agreed. 
!  Those  myalls  are  rather  fierce.  If  you  can 
believe  all  you  hear  about  them  some  of  them 
are  cannibals." 

"  I  should  imagine  it  would  be  rather 
interesting  meeting  a  cannibal  these  days," 
Ipping  said  with  a  sidelong  glance  at  Phil. 
"  I've  never  had  that  luck  so  far." 

"  Don't  go  wishing  anything  like  that," 
Phil  said  sharply.  "  Foolish  wishes  have 
rather  a  rotten  habit  of  turning  up." 

Ipping  smiled,  then  without  a  word  he 
turned  and  began  to  make  his  way  down  the 
side  of  the  hill.  Phil  followed  more  leisurely. 
From  rock  to  rock  they  scrambled,   hanging 
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on  by  teeth  and  claws,  dropping  from  one 
projecting  ledge  to  another.  From  the  plain 
below  the  smoke  of  the  camp-fire  curled 
spirally  up  into  the  still  air,  showing  gamboge 
against  the  clear  blue  of  the  Centralian  sky. 
1  be  prospectors'  tent  was  pitched  under  the 
lee  of  the  hill,  and  Abdul  the  camel-driver 
had  set  his  camp  a  little  apart,  where  he 
conducted  himself  according  to  the  strict  code 
of  his  tribe  and  caste.  For  si*  days  now  the 
men  had  been  working  on  the  mountain-side, 
breaking  out  and  testing  the  quartz,  and  it 
was  only  that  morning  that  Ipping  had  made 
and  tabulated  his  results.  Save  for  several 
necessary  though  minor  operations  that  had 
to  be  performed  the  work  was  practically 
(  omplete,  and  in  a  day  or  two,  should  all  turn 
out  will,  tin  (  amel-train  would  again  head 
northwards. 

The  two  men  made  their  midday  meal  in  the 
shade  of  the  tent,  and  afterwards  they  lay  on 
the  broad  of  their  backs  and  smoked  and  talked. 
Outside  Abdul,  since  he  was  lazier  than  the 
majority  of  his  countrymen  and  disliked  the 
labour  of  lighting  a  new  fire,  kept  the  old  one 
going  by  feeding  it  with  dry  saltbush  he  had 
gathered  before  the  heat  of  the  day  set  in. 
The  column  of  yellow  smoke  still  curled  into 

J 

the  air,  visible  for  miles  against  the  cerulean 
blue  of  the  sky. 

Many  miles  away  three  separate  parties, 
coming    from    as    many    different    directions. 
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caught  sight  of  the  smoke  column  and  began, 
all  unknown  to  each  other,  slowly  to  converge 
to  a  common  centre. 

It  was  in  the  early  hours  of  the  following 
morning  that  the  nearest  party,  a  band  of 
wandering  myalls,  reached  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  camp  and  ringed  about  it.  Long 
immunity  had  rendered  Phil  and  Ipping  care- 
less, and  though  they  had  often  discussed  the 
myalls  and  the  possibility  of  attack  it  was 
always  in  the  fashion  that  men  discuss  such 
distant  events  as  their  own  deaths  or  the 
advent  of  the  Day  of  Judgment.  Further- 
more, hard,  unremitting  toil  had  acted  as  a 
soporific  on  their  sense  of  danger,  and  at  the 
close  of  each  day  they  asked  for  nothing  more 
than  sleep  and  forgetfulness. 

The  first  intimation  they  received  of  the 
presence  of  hostiles  was  when  a  spear  ripped 
through  the  thin  canvas  of  the  tent  and  missed 
Phil's  head  by  the  width  of  a  hair.  He  sat 
up  abruptly  and  stared  at  the  jagged  tear  with 
the  moonlight  streaming  through  it.  For  a 
moment  he  did  not  quite  understand  what  had 
happened,  but  the  sight  of  the  spear  still 
quivering  in  the  ground  stung  him  into  action. 
He  leaned  over  and  touched  his  colleague  on 
the  shoulder.  Ipping  stirred  and  turned  over, 
his  eyes  opening. 

Don't  make  a  noise,  Jack,"  Phil  whispered. 
The  myalls  are  on  us." 

Ipping's  reply  was  a  curt  nod  of  the  head. 
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He  reached  out  for  his  rifle,  cuddled  it  snugly 
under  his  arm-pit,  and  slipped  over  to  the  rip 
in  the  tent. 

"  Be  careful,"  he  advised  Phil  as  the  latter 
followed  him.  '  Our  heads  may  show  up 
against  the  canvas." 

Phil  peered  out  through  the  lower  end  of  the 
slit  in  such  a  way  that  Ik-  was  not  exposed  to  the 
sharp  eyes  of  the  attacking  force.  Dusky 
figures  were  moving  about  in*  the  palpitating 
night,  but  at  the  distance  it  was  hard  to  pick 
them  out  with  any  accuracy  <>t  detail.  '1  hey 
were  swaying  and  heaving,  hut  otherwise  were 
remarkably  quiet.  There  was  none  of  the 
shouting  and  yelline  that  one  usually  associates 
with  the  savages  <>n  the  war  path.  Apparently 
the  spear  that  had  awakened  Phil  had  been  a 
long  shot,  cast  at  random. 

On  an  instant  pandemonium  broke  loose. 
The  crowd  oi  dark  figures  began  eddying  round 
some  invisible  focus,  yelling,  shouting  and 
waving  their  weapon  The  mob  parted  as 
though  a  wedge  were  driven  through  it,  and  for 
a  second  Phil  caught  a  glimpse  of  Abdul's 
astonished,  terrified  face.  Then  some  wilder 
spirit  threw  a  spear.  It  was  followed  by 
another  and  another,  and  in  a  few  seconds, 
the  Afghan,  under  the  combined  effect  of  spear 
thrusts  and  waddy  blows,  wilted  up  and  slid 
to  the  ground,  where  the  natives  pounced  on 
him  like  wolves  on  fresh  killed  meat. 

Phil   watched,   horror-stricken.     In   the   un- 
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certain  light  he  had  not  dared  fire  for  fear  of 
hitting  Abdul  as  well  as  his  attackers.  Once 
he  lifted  his  rifle  and  dropped  it  again,  realiz- 
ing the  hopelessness  of  saving  the  man.  His 
own  forced  inaction  made  him  feel  physically 
sick. 

"They've  got  Abdul,"  said  Ipping  tensely. 

"  It  looks  like  it,"  Phil  said,  and  fired  into 
the  brown.  "  It's  ourselves  next,  I  suppose," 
he  added  as  the  echo  of  the  shot  rang  out. 

Ipping  laughed  with  a  faint  metallic  note  in 
his  voice.  "  I  don't  know  so  much  about  that," 
he  snarled.  He  was  feeling  sore  with  himself 
and  Phil  since  they  had  been  unable  to  do  any- 
thing to  help  the  camel-driver;  he  felt  almost 
convinced  that  after  all  it  might  have  been 
better  to  have  taken  the  chance  of  hitting  the 
man. 

He  canted  his  rifle  through  the  rip  in  the  tent 
and  glanced  along  the  barrel.  Phil  moved 
over  to  the  fly.  A  hurried  investigation  showed 
him  that  by  pulling  back  the  flap  of  canvas  he 
could  stand  in  a  protecting  shadow  and  at  the 
same  time  have  a  clear  view  of  the  natives. 
He  had  hardly  taken  up  his  position  when 
Ipping's  rifle  rang  out.  One  of  the  tribesmen 
spun  round  on  his  heel  and  dropped  on  his  face 
amongst  the  saltbush. 

"  One,"  he  heard  Ipping  mutter.  Then  he 
fired  in  his  turn.  The  advancing  tide  of 
natives  halted  in  a  hesitant  fashion,  then  in 
twos  and  threes  slipped  into  the  shadows  of 
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the  bushes  and  the  sand  hummocks.  In  some 
miraculous  fashion  the  place  had  become  bare 
of  life  in  a  second,  and  only  the  disgusting  dis- 
order of  Abdul's  dismembered  body  remained 

lo  mar  t1  |  enity  of  the  seen.-. 

Phil  shifted  round  so  thai  h<       mman< 
Ippin  ir.     In  a  few         nds  the  engines 

rifle  snarl'  d  again,  and  the  young  man  guessed 
that  some  incautious  tribesman  had  shown 
himself  for  an  instant  between  Ipping  and  the 
moon.     II-   noticed  a  bush  stirring  gently  and 

fired  point  blank  at  it.  Something  dark  and 
indefinite  in  form  pitched  oul  of  cover  and 
rolled  across  the  open  track,  threshing  the  sand 
into  a  cloud  of  dust  as  it  moved.  Presently  it 
quivered  and  lay  still,  and  the  fine  dust  settled 
slowly  flown  again 

A  r,  apparently  flung  at  random,  sailed 

out  of  the  night  and  plunged  into  tl  und  a 

foot  or  so  from  the  tent-fly.  Phil  let  drive  in 
the  direction  from  whence  it  had  come,  and 
had  the  doubtful  satisfaction  of  hearing  the 
cry  of  a  stricken  man.  Then  Ipping  fired 
rapidly  three  or  four  times  in  succession,  and 
the  big  man  swore  loudly  and  soul-searchingly. 
After  that  things  settled  down  into  a  brisk 
little  interchange  of  lethal  compliments. 
Spears  plunged  through  the  canvas  until  the 
tent  looked  like  some  gigantic  porcupine,  but 
by  some  miracle  of  luck  the  whites  escaped 
unscathed.  Phil  had  a  scratch  on  the  back  of 
his   hand   where   a  spear  had   tipped   him   in 
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passing,  and  Ipping's  hat  had  been  knocked  off. 
Beyond  that  no  material  damage  had  been 
done  to  either  of  them. 

Of  a  sudden  they  became  aware  that  the  land 
had  dropped  into  silence  again.  The  subdued 
little  noises,  the  swish  of  the  sand  as  someone 
moved  through  it,  the  rustle  of  a  bush  as  a  man 
took  cover,  the  heavy  breathing  of  an  exhausted 
native,  sounds  that  the  night  magnified  many 
times,  had  all  ceased,  and  the  soft  mantle  of 
silence  had  fallen  almost  unawares  on  the  scene 
of  the  engagement. 

1  Looks  as  though  they've  gone,"  Phil 
remarked  over  his  shoulder. 

Ipping  dropped  a  new  clip  into  his  emptied 
magazine,  threw  a  cartridge  into  the  breech, 
and  came  across  to  his  mate. 

"It  does  look  like  it,"  he  agreed,  "but  as 
it's  better  to  be  sure  than  sorry  I  propose  going 
out  to  see.  Keep  an  eye  out  in  case  I  have  to 
come  back  in  a  hurry." 

1  Be  careful,"  Phil  advised.  He  would 
have  offered  to  go  himself,  but  he  knew  of  old 
that  it  was  no  use  arguing  with  the  big  man. 

Ipping  slipped  into  the  gloom  like  an 
adipose  ghost,  and  in  a  dozen  quick  steps  from 
the  tent  vanished  completely  in  a  way  that 
almost  took  Phil's  breath  away.  One  instant 
he  was  visible,  a  squat  black  shadow  of  a  man, 
and  the  next  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  It 
looked  as  though  the  earth  had  opened  and 
swallowed  him. 
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Time  passed,  five  minutes,  then  ten,  until  at 
length,  as  near  as  Phil  could  judge,  halt  an 
hour  had  gone  by.  "'ill  there  was  do  sign  of 
[ppinj       11         I  all  the  m<  rried  because 

he  had  heard  no  .sound  oi  any  sort. 


i 
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PI  111.  had  almost  given  up  hope  ot  evei 
!ns  friend  alii         ain,  and  w 
innin.        consider  the  advisability  ol  ^ally- 
rth  In  h  ot  him  when  In-  v 

to  sei    [pping  r-         ar  in  precisely  the  sj 
where  b<  d. 

You're  a  marvel/1   Phil  said  as  the  man 

entered  the  tent.  "  You  <  "me  and  go  like  a 
shadow." 

"  For  all  my  1  [pping.    "  Well,  il 

no  use  trying  scouting  if  you  can't.  I  didn't 
Spend  three  years  in  Berhuanaland  for  nothing. 
It  you  couldn't  come  and  go  without  being  seen, 
when  I  was  there,  you  didn't  go  at  all.  >Mine- 
bodv  hit  you  on  the  head  and  that  was  the  end 

It. 

*  Where  are  the  myalls  ?    Have  they  gone? ' 
My  son,  they  have.     They've  vanished  like 
the  mist  of  the  morning,  and  th  taken  their 
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dead  with  them.  They've  left  poor  old  Abdul 
behind  them  though,  and  I  must  say  he  doesn't 
look  a  pretty  sight.  He's  sort  of  dispersed, 
what  you  might  call  scattered.  There  are  bits 
of  him  here,  there  and  everywhere.  They 
speared  him  apparently,  and  then  they  waddied 
him.  Poor  old  chap,  he  wasn't  a  bad  sort, 
though  he  did  have  funny  ideas  about  food  and 
religion  and  things  like  that.  He  did  his  work 
well,  at  any  rate.  .Which  reminds  me  that  those 
sons  of  chimney-sweeps  have  fixed  our  mokes 
for  us." 

"  Eh  ?  "  said  Phil,  startled.  Under  Ipping's 
strain  of  badinage  he  caught  the  note  of  grim 
tragedy,  and  realized  that  the  man  had  been 
talking  as  he  had  simply  because  there  are 
some  situations  too  horrible  to  be  faced  unless 
one  treats  them  as  a  joke. 

"  Fact,"  said  Ipping.  "  They've  taken 
Tweedle-dum  and  Tweedle-dee  and  slit  their 
throats  for  us.  Our  '  oonts '  are  dead.  So 
far  as  I  can  see  we'll  have  to  walk  back  to  the 
nearest  settlement." 

"Oh,"  said  Phil  dully. 

"  Of  course  if  we  had  a  portable  radio  set  we 
could  send  out  an  S.O.S.  and  probably  get 
Q.A.N. T.A.S.1  to  send  a  plane  out  for  us. 
But  as  we  haven't  ...  So  that's  all.  I'm 
sorry  I  haven't  any  more  hair-raising  news  for 
you,  but  I  guess  that'll  do  for  a  while." 

1  Q.A.N.T.A.S.— Queensland     and     Northern     Territory 
Aerial  Service. 
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lpping's  airy  unconcern,  his  ilippant  way  of 
treating  the  great  vital  facts  of  life  and  death, 
would  have  jarred  on  Phil  at  any  other  time. 
Now  he  realized  that  it  was  the  only  way  one 
could  treat  them  if  one  wished  to  preserve 
sanity  and  self-respect. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  walked  from  here  to  the 
si  ttlements  once  and  I'm  ^rnie  to  try  it  again. 
I  low  about  you ?  ' 

Ipping  chuckled.  '  [t*S  not  a  case  of  what 
we're  game  to  do,"  he  said.  '  We  go  because 
we  mu^t  We've  no  choice  left  us.  It's 
either  walk  or  else  lay  down  and  die." 

"What  about  striking  camp  now?'  Phil 
suggested. 

Ipping  frowned.  '  1  think  it  would  merely 
be  asking  for  trouble/'  he  said.  The  myalls 
are  probably  hanging  around  still,  waiting  for 
a  chance  t<>  tup  us  off.  Likely  as  not  they'll 
finish  the  job  to-morrow  night,  if  they  get  the 
chance.  But  we  mustn't  give  them  that  chance. 
We're  safe  enough  for  the  rest  of  to-night. 
That's  the  one  thing  that  is  certain.  Then 
in  the  morning  we'll  have  a  look  about  us. 
There  should  be  some  good  hiding-places  on 
that  mountain  of  ours  where  we  can  retreat 
when  night  comes  down.  Anyway,  we've  not 
finished  our  job  yet,  and  I  won't  leave  while 
there's  work  undone.  And  now  one  of  us  had 
better  curl  up  and  get  some  sleep  while  the 
other  mounts  guard.  I  don't  think  it  really 
necessary,  mind  you,  but  it's  best  to  be  always 
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on  the  safe  side.     I'll  toss  you  who  takes  first 
sleep." 

Ten  minutes  later  Phil  rolled  himself  up 
in  his  blankets  and  settled  down  to  finish  his 
interrupted  sleep.  Ipping  stood  at  the  entrance 
to  the  tent,  staring  fixedly  out  across  the 
monotonous  silence  of  the  moonlit  landscape. 

Apparently  Ipping  was  right,  for  they  were 
left  in  peace  for  the  rest  of  the  night.  When 
the  white  dawn,  the  forerunner  of  a  day  of 
baking  heat,  broke  over  the  land  the  surround- 
ing country  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  was 
bare  of  life.  The  dismembered  body  of  Abdul 
sprawled  disgustingly  a  hundred  yards  or  so 
away,  and  a  little  beyond  that  two  disconsolate 
humps  showed  where  the  dead  camels  lay.  A 
little  after  sun-up  Phil  rolled  over  in  his 
blankets  and  sat  up,  wide-awake  and  alert. 
Ipping  turned  at  the  faint  sound  of  the  other's 
movement. 

"Any  sign  of  them? '    Phil  asked. 

Ipping  shook  his  head.  "  They've  faded 
away,"  he  said.  "  I  say,  I  think  we'd  better 
bury  poor  old  Abdul,  don't  you?  " 

Phil  nodded.  Across  the  screen  of  his 
memory  there  flashed  the  picture  of  another 
hot  dawn  and  another  dead  man.  He  had 
buried  John  Wade  with  the  same  celerity  and 
the  same  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  untenanted 
clay,  and  he  wondered  grimly  how  long  it 
would  be  before  his  own  turn  came.  The 
land  back  of  the  sunset  exacts  a  penalty  from 
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all  who  seek  to  rape  her  secrets,  health  and 
strength  she  demands,  and  from  the  strong 
she  takes  the  uttermost  they  can  give.  The 
newcomers  march  over  the  bones  of  the 
pioneers,  they  in  their  turn  have  their  bones 
to  bleach  in  the  vast  empty  silence  of  the  great 
unknown,  and  yet  Others  march  over  them  to 
victo  t\  at  last. 

The  two  men  set  to  work  with  an  easy 
nonchalance  that  was  but  a  mask  to  cover 
their  real  feelim  They  scraped  a  hole  in 
the  soft  sand  and  tumbled  into  it  all  that  was 
left  of  the  poor  camel-driver 

lie  wouldn't  have  been  much  use  without 
the  camels,"  [pping  said  as  he  dropped  the  last 
spadeful  of  earth  on  to  the  cold  clay. 

It  was  not  callousness  that  made  him  speak 
as  he  did  ;  he  merely  stated  a  self-evident  fact. 
The  camels  were  dead  and  so  was  Abdul,  and 
with  the  death  of  the  former  the  usefulness  of 
the  latter  ended.  In  the  wilds  a  man  is  judged 
and  wins  his  wav  to  the  esteem  of  his  fellows 
by  his  ability  to  do  things;  his  life  expresses 
itself  in  terms  of  action.  If  he  cannot  fill  his 
allotted  place  he  had  better  not  be  there  at  all. 
He  is  a  drag  and  a  hindrance  upon  his  more 
capable  mates.  In  one  sentence  Ipping  had 
epitomized  the  creed  that  rules  at  the  skirmish 
posts  of  the  earth. 

Somewhere  about  ten  o'clock  they  made 
their  ascent  of  the  mountain-side.  Ipping's 
excuse   was   that   he   wanted    to   go   over   the 
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ground  more  carefully  and  make  sure  he  had 
thoroughly  sampled  the  outcrop,  but  *  Phil 
knew  full  well  that  another  and  graver  reason 
lay  behind  the  quest.  The  mountain  itself 
was  a  huge  natural  fortress,  which,  given 
favourable  conditions,  could  be  held  for  an 
indeterminate  time  against  hordes  of  savages. 
As  they  scrambled  up  the  steep  sides  Phil 
found  himself  viewing  with  the  eye  of  a 
strategist  the  various  fissures  and  ledges  they 
passed. 

They  had  been  circling  about  the  lower 
portion  of  the  mountain  for  close  on  an  hour 
when  some  peculiarity  of  an  opening  in  the 
rocks  caught  Phil's  eye. 

"  Jack,"  he  called,  and  beckoned  to  his 
companion.     "  How's  this  for  a  cave?" 

Ipping,  who  was  a  few  paces  ahead  of  him, 
turned  at  the  sound  of  his  voice  and  came 
scrambling  back  to  his  side.  The  opening 
indicated  by  Phil  was  just  wide  enough  appar- 
ently for  a  man  standing  upright  to  squeeze 
through,  but  as  the  two  friends  approached 
they  saw  that  in  reality  the  fissure  was  three 
or  four  feet  across.  It  extended  deep  into  the 
mountain-side,  apparently  opening  out  into  a 
roomy  cavern. 

"  Just  as  well  to  look  inside,"  Phil  remarked. 

"  Just  as  well,"  Ipping  agreed.  "  One  never 
knows  how  useful  it  might  turn  out  to  be.  If 
things  get  too  hot  down  below  we  can  make 
a  stand  here." 
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"  The  trouble  is  food  and  water,"  Phil 
reminded  him.  '*  Still,  we'd  have  the  same 
trouble  win  r<  ver  we  wi  r<  How*  ver,  suppose 
we  explore  a  bit." 

He  slipped  through  the  opening  with  room 
to  spare,  and  [pping  followed.  They  found 
themselves  in  a  n  of  immense  size.     The 

walls  and  the  roof  curved  away  out  of  sight, 
their  extent  lost  in  the  impenetrable  gloom, 
tor  the  faint  light  that  drifted ^in  through  the 
avc  ii"  idea  o\  the  extent  of  this  hole 
in  the  hill. 

'  It  stems  a  pretty  large  place/'  Phil  said 

in  his  ordinary  tone  of  voice. 

Large  place."  the  echoes  shrilled  back  at 
him. 

"  Mighty  -  [pping  said  in  a  whisper. 

'Don't  talk  too  loud  or  you'll  have  those 
echoes  sounding  away  like  the  Last  Trump. 
Yes,  it  does  seem  remarkably  large.  It  looks 
as  though  it  extends  right  into  the  heart  of 
the  hill.  Do  vim  think  we  should  go  any 
farther?  " 

"  Might    as    well     now    we're    here,"    Phil 

reed. 

They  stepped  out  carefully,  feeling  cau- 
tiously for  each  step  before  they  ventured  to 
put  their  feet  down.  The  floor  of  the  cavern 
sloped  gradually  away  as  though  it  were 
leading  down  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
As  the  men  progressed  their  eyes  became 
accustomed  to  the  gloom  and  they  were  able 
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to  make  out  the  shadowy  indefinite  outlines 
of  the  end  of  the  cave. 

Ipping  was  the  first  to  comment  on  the 
appearance  of  the  place.  "  You'd  almost 
swear,"  he  said,  "  that  this  place  had  been 
hollowed  out  by  artificial  means." 

1  Not  much  chance  of  that,"  said  Phil. 

"  I  don't  know  so  much  about  that,"  Ipping 
disagreed.  "  I  believe  there's  an  old  native 
legend  to  the  effect  that  there  was  a  fairly 
decent  civilization  here  once  upon  a  time.  I 
suppose  the  country  must  have  been  pretty 
fertile  then,  with  a  good  water  supply  and  all 
the  rest  of  it.  It's  quite  likely  that  some 
Australian  Babylon  flourished  hereabouts, 
though  probably  it  has  silted  under  the  sand 
ages  ago." 

'  Perhaps  so,"  said  Phil.  He  was  not  over- 
much interested  in  this  idea  of  buried  cities.. 
He  lacked  the  archaeologist's  enthusiasm  that 
was  parn  of  Ipping's  equipment.  He  was 
thinking',  not  of  the  dead  and  buried  citizens 
of  the  desert,  but  of  the  chance  of  the  myalls 
attacking  again.  The  cavern  was  a  natural 
stronghold  in  some  ways,  though  it  had  serious 
drawbacks.  For  one  thing  there  was  no  fresh 
water  handy;  it  would  have  to  be  carried  up 
here,  if  they  had  to  stand  a  siege. 

A  few  hundred  paces  farther  brought 
them  up  against  the  rearward  wall  of  the 
cavern. 

"  Nothing  more  to  be  seen  here,"  Phil  said. 
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"  We'd  better  go  back."  The  echoes  flung  the 
end  of  the  sentence  at  him. 

"  We'd  better,"  Ipping  agreed.  "  I  wouldn't 
mind  some  fresh  air.  It  gets  stilling  here 
after  a  while 

They  traced  their  st<  .  this  time  not  so 
cautiously.  At  the  entrance  thev  stood  blink- 
ing for  some  time,  half-blinded  by  the  bright 
glare  of  the  morning  sun  after  the  gloom  of 
the  cavern. 

"  No  myalls  in  sight,"  [pping  remarked, 
looking  in  the  direction  in  which  the  tribesmen 
had  disappeared   early  that  morning. 

Phil  swept  the  horizon  with  an  anxious  eye. 

"  No  myalls.*'  he  agreed,  "  but  there's  some- 
thing else." 

He  pointed  to  a  cloud  of  dust  which  was 
rolling  swiftly  towards  them. 

"A  willy-willy."  [pping  suggested. 

The  other  shook  his  head.  "  Not  a  willy- 
willy,"  he  said.  The  dust  cleared  fray  just 
now  and  I  caught  a  glimpse  of — what  do  you 
think?" 

"  I  haven't  the  faintest  idea,"  said  Ipping. 

"A  camel-buggy,"  Phil  told  him. 

Ipping  whistled  in  surprise. 


CHAPTER  XVI   WHEN  THIEVES  FALL 

OUT 

IT  was  not  until  quite  two  days  after  her 
encounter  with  Yeng  How  that  Maxine 
again  saw  Tony.  The  man  had  been  busy  in 
the  interval.  The  inexplicable  disappearance 
of  Flynn  had  considerably  disturbed  Billy  The 
Greek's  natural  serenity  and  led  to  a  hasty 
rearrangement  of  his  plans.  The  little  man's 
temper  suffered  thereby,  and  his  satellites  went 
about  in  fear  and  trembling.  Billy  The  Greek 
in  a  towering  rage  was  a  man  to  be  avoided. 

As  the  days  went  by  and  Flynn  failed  to 
report  and  no  news  of  any  sort  reached  him, 
Billy  came  to  the  not  unnatural  conclusion  that 
his  spy  had  been  made  away  with.  At  first  he 
was  merely  angry  in  a  reasonless  way,  but  as 
he  pondered  the  matter  a  certain  apprehension 
grew  on  him.  It  was  not  the  first  incident  of 
the  kind  that  had  occurred,  and  he  was  begin- 
ning to  see  a  set  plan  and  a  directing  genius 
behind  it.  It  was  not  Royden,  of  that  he  was 
certain,  and  it  could  not  possibly  be  the  girl, 
yet  he  felt  certain  that  it  was  someone  closely 
connected  with  them.  None  of  his  schemes 
directed  against  the  girl  or  Phil  Royden  had 

185 
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succeeded.  All  of  them  had  failed  in  some 
inexplicable  manner.  It  looked  as  though  his 
enemy  had  sources  of  information  denied  him, 
and  the  realization  of  that  sent  something 
closely  approaching  a  shiver  down  his  back 
1  [e  losl  his  temper  and  his  head,  and  everyone 

from    Ionv  down   to   the  humblest   Malay  felt 
the  rough  edge  of  his  tong 

When  Tony  set  out  again  to  visit  the  girl 
it   was    in    a    mixed    mood   of  ^irritation   and 

spondency.  During  tin-  past  few  days  he 
had  had  mam  brush*  S  with  his  chief,  and  on 
h  occasion  had  got  a  little  the  worse  of  it. 
The  man  had  blust<  red  more  than  was  his 
wont,  and  his  threats  had  no  longer  been 
couched  in  the  usual  annoyingly  ambiguous 
mann<  They  had  been  surprisingly  clear. 
and  definite,  not  to  say  terrifying.  And  their 
1<  as1  likeal  is  that  they  had  been 

directed    nior<  inst    the    girl    than    against 

Tony.      Billy    The  (ireek  knew  human  nature 
and  his  right-hand  man  both   rather  well. 

Maxim's  reception  was  more  chilling  than 
Tony  felt  it  had  any  right  to  be.  There  was 
antagonism  plainly  visible  in  her  eyes,  and 
the  man  rapidly  searched  his  memory  in  an 
effort  of  recollection.  He  could  think  of  none 
of  his  numerous  peccadilloes  that  could  possibly 
have  come  to  light. 

*'  Well  ? '  she  said,  and  it  could  not  have 
been  all  imagination  that  made  that  one  word 
sound  like  an  accusation. 
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"  I've  been  too  busy  during  the  last  couple 
of  days  to  get  round,"  Tony  said  in  excuse. 
"  I've  had  quite  a  lot  to  do." 

"  So     I     should     imagine,"    she     returned. 

Yet  I've  been  looking  forward  to  seeing 
you." 

"  You  have?  "  he  cried  with  a  tinge  of  satis- 
faction in  his  voice. 

The  girl  nodded.  There's  a  number  of 
matters  I  wanted  to  talk  over  with  you.  First 
of  all,  I  would  like  to  know  what  work  you  do 
for  the  man  known  as  Billy  The  Greek." 

"  Billy  The  Greek?  "  he  repeated  in  puzzled 
tones.  He  could  not  understand  how  she  had 
come  to  hear  of  the  man. 

"  Yes,  Billy  The  Greek,"  she  repeated. 
"Didn't  I  say  it  plainly  enough?' 

"  It  wasn't  that,"  Tony  said.  "  Only  I  .  .  ." 
He  fumbled  for  a  word  that  would  convey 
his  meaning  without  conveying  altogether  too 
much. 

"  You  weren't  aware  that  I  knew,  isn't  that 
what  you  are  trying  to  say  ?  " 

Tony  nodded  and  furtively  ran  the  tip  of 
his  tongue  over  his  dry  lips. 

"  I  know,  that  is  all,"  the  girl  said  calmly. 
"  I  know  also  that  you,  and — and  this  man 
tried  to  deal  with  Mr.  Royden.  But  you 
failed,  and  he  managed  to  get  away  from  under 
your  very  eyes.  He  boarded  the  boat  you 
were  watching,  and  you  never  saw  him.  He 
beat  you,   and  then  when   I  came,   I   suppose 
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because  I  was  a  woman  you  thought — you  and 
that  man — that  I  would  be  easier  to  deal  with. 
Oh,  I  know  I'm  ignorant  of  the  world  in  a 
good  many  ways,  and  I  have  never  had  experi- 
ence of  men  like  you  before.  You  took  me 
in  completely,  and  I  would  have  believed  in 
you  to  this  very  day  if  accident  hadn't  brought 
a  good  friend  to  my  side  who  fortunately 
opened  my  eyes  for  me.  And  now  I  know 
you  for  what  you  are.  The  only  creditable 
thing  about  it  all  is  the  way  you  interfered 
on  my  behalf  the  night  that  man  attacked 
me." 

The  man  wilted  perceptibly  under  the  verbal 
lash  of  the  girl's  scorn.  His  face  paled,  then 
gradually  turned  a  dull  red.  The  girl's  eyes 
blazed  at  him,  but  for  all  her  indignation  she  was 
quick  to  notice  that  the  man's  anger  was  rising 
too.  She  had  expected  that  and  was  armed 
against  it.  But  rather  to  her  surprise  the 
colour  in  his  cheeks  died  down,  and  when  he 
spoke  it  was  not  on  the  fines  or  in  the  tone  she 
had  expected. 

"  You  are  quite  right,"  he  said  slowly,  "  you 
are  quite  right.  I  am  bad  all  through,  and  I 
suppose  I  shall  never  change  now.  I  have 
gone  too  far.  When  I  met  you  I  thought 
there  was  hope  for  me,  that  I  might  manage 
to  live  things  down  and  hide  what  I  could  of 
my  past.  But  I  see  now  that  that  can  never 
be.  I  don't  know  who  your  informant  is,  but 
he    has    told    you    the    truth    in    all    save    one 
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particular  item.  I  did  not  rescue  you  that 
night.  You  were  never  in  the  slightest 
danger.  I  might  as  well  tell  you;  it  won't 
make  any  difference,  for  you  can't  possibly 
think  any  the  less  of  me  than  you  do  now. 
The  whole  affair  was  a  put-up  job  with  the 
intention  of  allowing  me  to  make  friends  with 
you  and  win  your  confidence.  I  would  have 
carried  it  through  too  only  I  did  fall  in  love 
with  you — in  that  at  least  I  have  never  deceived 
you — and  then  I  began  to  see  how  despicable 
the  whole  thing  was.  I  have  had  my  row  with 
Billy  over  it,  and  more  than  once  he  has 
threatened  to  deal  with  me  because  of  it.  But 
I  am  not  urging  that  in  my  favour.  I  am 
not  urging  anything.  I  am  merely  telling 
you  things  as  they  happened.  I  know  that 
nothing  I  can  say  now  will  make  the  slightest 
difference." 

"  Not  the  slightest,"  said  the  girl,  almost 
soundlessly. 

"  I  expected  that,"  the  man  went  on  colour- 
lessly, "  and  I  am  prepared  for  it.  I  don't 
mind  anything  now.  It  doesn't  matter  a  jot 
to  me  that  Billy  thinks  I  had  a  hand  in  making 
away  with  Flynn." 

"  Flynn?  "  the  girl  echoed. 

Tony  nodded.  "  The  sportsman  who 
attacked    you    that    night,"    he    said. 

"  And  the  man  who  has  been  following  me 
about  until — until  the  other  day  when  some 
friends  of  mine  interfered."  she  said, 
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1  hat,  at  least,  was  one  thing  Tony  did  not 
know. 

M  He  has  not  been  seen  sine.  ."  he  said 
pointedly.  He  looked  steadfastly  away  from 
the  girl. 

She  caught  her  breath  with  the  sound  of  a 
stilled  soh. 

"  1  did  not  know  that,"  she  told  him.  H  I 
never  dreamt  .   ,   ." 

'  It  makes  no  difference,"  said  Tony  dully. 

I  hings  are  breaking  up  now.  Your  friends, 
whoever  they  arc,  have  put  fear  in  Billy's 
heart  and  he  is  getting    <:   sperat 

Mr    paused    and    looked    expectantly   at    the 

girl.     She  did  not  speak,  so  he  went  on. 

I'm  finished  with  them,"  he  said.  "  I've 
said  more  than  once  that  I'm  through,  but  I 
mean  it  this  time.  I'm  breaking  with  the 
gang  and  with  Billy,  and  I  mean  to  try  .  .  ." 
II  stopped  and  reconstructed  his  s  mtence. 
'*  I'm  going  back  to  work."  he  said  a  little 
whimsically.  '  Honest  toil  will  be  a  new 
experience  after  what  I've  been  accustomed 
to." 

"  At  k.  -aid  the  girl  slowly,  "  you've  had 

the  manliness  to  come  and  tell  me  the  truth.  But 
you  understand  that  everything  is  altered  now. 
Things  can  never  go  back  to  the  old  footing 
again.  I'm  not  trying  to  hurt  you,  but  I  feel 
I  have  to  tell  you  just  what  I  think.  It  is  the 
more  honest  way,  for  then  we  both  know  how 
we  stand.      I  don't  know  what  my  plans  are 
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yet.     I  fancy  I  had  better  go  home  as  soon  as 
I  can." 

"  I  think  that  too,"  Tony  agreed.  "  I 
believe  you  are  in  danger  every  moment  you 
remain  here." 

"And  that  means,"  she  rejoined,  "that  Mr. 
Royden  is  in  even  greater  danger?" 

He  nodded.  "  I  should  think  so,"  he 
admitted. 

"  In  that  case,"  she  said  decisively,  "  I 
don't  see  how  I  can  go.  It  would  seem 
rather  like  desertion.  Yet  I  am  not  so  sure 
even  of  him  if  what  you  told  me  was  the 
truth." 

"About  that  mine,  the  Axel-Bar?"  said 
Tony.  '  Well,  if  you  want  to  know,  it 
wasn't." 

'  But  when  I  taxed  him  with  it  he  would 
neither  admit  nor  deny  it,"  she  said  in  puzzled 
tones.  '  He  knew  about  it,  I'm  sure,  but  now 
it  looks  as  though  he  was  taking  the  blame  to 
shield  someone  else." 

"  He  was." 

"  But  who  ?  " 

Tony  shifted  uneasily.  "  I'd  rather  not  tell 
you,"  he  said  sullenly. 

"  You'll  please  tell  me,"  the  girl  insisted. 
"  I  want  to  know.      I  must  know." 

Nevertheless  a  wild  fear  clutched  at  her 
heart. 

Tony  lifted  his  eyes  slowly  to  hers.  "  Well, 
if  you  must  know,"  he  said  steadily,  "it  was 
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your  father.     There  is  this  to  be  said  that  the 
fault  was  not  entirely  his." 

"  My  father,"  said  the  girl,  and  she  clutched 
the  verandah  rail  for  support. 

"  Yes,  your  father,"  said  Tony  bleakly. 

The  girl  swallowed  once  or  twice. 

"  That,  then,  is  why  Mr.  Royden  would  not 
clear  himself,"  she  said  with  an  odd  look  in 
the  depths  of  her  eyes.  "  I  see  it  all.  I've 
wronged  him  deeply." 

"  Do  you  care  so  much  for  him  ? "  Tony 
said  softly. 

The  question  caught  her  by  surprise.  "  I 
.  .  .  I  .  .  .  That  is,  I  don't  know,"  she  said 
lamely. 

I  think  I'd  better  go,"  said  Tony  dully. 

"  Yes,  go,  please,"  she  said  chokingly, 
her  eyes  bright  with  unshed  tears.  "  Go.  I 
want  to  be  alone,  to  be  left  alone  .  .  .  and 
think.  I'm  .  .  .  You  don't  know  how  I 
feel." 

The  man  was  turning  away  when  she  held 
out  her  hand.  He  gave  her  one  look  of 
gratitude,  took  her  hand  in  his  and  pressed  it 
to  his  lips,  a  poseur  to  the  very  last.  The  girl 
drew  it  away  quickly  as  though  she  had  been 
stung.  Then  without  another  word  Tony 
turned  about  and  walked  down  the  verandah 
steps,  a  broken  and  a  beaten  man. 


CHAPTER   XVII  DEFIANCE 

TONY  paced  the  streets  of  Darwin  until 
well  on  in  the  afternoon,  striving  to 
summon  up  enough  courage  to  face  the 
redoubtable  Greek.  He  had  a  queer  code  of 
his  own,  and  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  play- 
ing the  game  simply  to  disappear  from  his  old 
haunts  and  leave  it  to  his  chief  to  draw  what- 
ever conclusion  he  pleased.  The  proper  thing 
to  do  was  to  face  the  man  and  let  him  see  that 
a  long  threatening  had  come  at  last.  Yet  he 
knew  the  interview  would  be  stormy  in  the 
extreme,  and  he  had  a  wholesome  dread  of 
what  Billy  might  do  in  the  white  heat  of 
passion.  Also  he  had  money  to  draw,  and  he 
knew  Billy  well  enough  to  know  that  he  would 
be  paid  what  he  asked  even  though  he  might 
be  murdered  the  minute  after.  Still,  if  the 
gang  was  going  to  pieces,  there  was  a  chance 
that  he  would  survive  the  wreck.  With  that 
idea  in  his  mind  he  screwed  his  courage  up  to 
sticking  point  and  set  out  for  the  office  of  the 
Syndicate. 

Billy  was  in,  indeed  he  was  seldom  out  these 
days,    and  in  an  extremely  bad   mood.      He 
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looked   up  sourly   as   Tony  entered,   and   his 
brows  drew  together  thunderously. 

"  Well,"  he  snapped,  "  where  have  you  been 
lately?     I  haven't  seen  you  all  day." 

"  I've  come  to  tell  you,"  said  Tony  quietly, 
"  that  you  are  seeing  me  now  for  the  last  time." 

Contrary  to  his  expectations,  he  was  not  at 
all  afraid  of  tin-  Greek.  He  felt  extremely 
calm  and  sell  possessed.  He  could  see  that 
Hilly  was  inclined  to  be  surly  and  even  vicious, 
but  the  old  dominance  had  passed.  Even  the 
baleful  green  eyes,  though  they  were  as 
uncanny  as  ever,  did  not  seem  so  full  of 
menace  now.  There  was  a  weak  little  flicker 
about  them  that  made  Tony  wonder  if  the  man 
was  drugging. 

"  Rats  deserting  a  sinking  ship,  eh?"  Billy 
sneered. 

"  I'm  not  deserting  you,  Billy,  and  you  know 
it,"  Tony  said.  "And  I  don't  believe  you're 
a  sinking  ship  either." 

"  The  ship  may  be  sinking,  but  I'm  not," 
said  Billy  with  something  of  the  old  steadiness 
in  his  voice.  "  Listen.  Olsen's  dead,  you 
know;  Sari's  in  Fanny  Bay  jail  for  breaking 
into  a  Chinaman's  house,  a  thing  he'd  never 
do,  for  he  hasn't  the  heart  of  a  worm;  and 
Smike's  been  arrested  in  Brisbane  for  trying 
to  smuggle  opium.  Now  what  the  deuce  has 
that  to  do  with  Smike?  We  don't  touch 
opium,  especially  at  Brisbane,  yet  they  found 
it  in  his  house.     Of  course  it  was  a  plant,  but 
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who  planted  it,  Tony?  I  tell  you  there's 
someone  out  to  break  up  our  gang,  and  who- 
ever it  is  is  doing  it  systematically.  Every 
man  we've  had  out  has  met  with  some  sort  of 
accident,  even  Flynn,  careful  as  he  was,  has 
got  it  at  last.  They  found  his  body  this  morn- 
ing down  amongst  the  mangroves.  How  did 
it  get  there  ?  " 

"  Flynn  was  the  man  put  on  to  trail  Miss 
Wade,  wasn't  he?"  Tony  said. 

"How  did  you  find  that  out?"  said  Billy 
The  Greek  tauntingly. 

"  I  didn't  find  it  out.  I  was  told — this 
morning." 

"  Who  told  you  ? "  said  the  other  crisply. 
He  half  rose  from  his  seat,  his  hand  spread  out 
on  the  table  as  though  in  the  act  of  springing. 

"  That,"  said  Tony  coolly,  "  is  more  my 
business  than  yours." 

Billy  eyed  him  steadily  for  the  space  of  a 
heart-beat,  then  with  a  muttered  imprecation 
sank  in  his  seat.  "  You're  getting  very  brave, 
Tony,"  he  said  in  a  voice  that  held  a  subtle 
note  of  admiration.  "  You  don't  cringe  and 
beg  as  you  used  to.  What's  made  a  man  of 
you  ?     That  girl  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  girl,"  said  Tony  dully.  "  I've 
broke  with  her." 

"  You've  broke  with  her?  "  the  other  echoed. 

"  Or  rather  she's  broke  with  me,"  Tony 
corrected  wryly.  "  You  see,  she's  found  out 
all  about  us." 
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"  You've  been  blabbing/'  Billy  said  fiercely, 
and    he    pointed    an    accusing   finger    at   the 

man. 

'  I  haven't.  There  was  nothing  to  blab 
about;  there  was  absolutely  nothing  left  to  tell 
her.     You  sec.  she  km-.  rything  already, 

knew  more  about  you  and  your  works  than  I 
did  myself.  I  don't  know  where  she  got  her 
information,  but  it  seemed  prett)  urate. 
For  instance,  I  didn't  kni  •■•  Flynu  was  trailing 
her  until  she  told  me  herself.  I  suppose  you 
didn't  trust  DM 

"  I  didn't.  That's  why  I  put  Olsen  on  your 
track,  to  look  after  you.  IV  n  men's  heads 
turned  before  t<.  flay  by  a  pretty  farr ■." 

"Olsen,"    said    Tony   blankly.      "  Vou    said 

was  dead." 

"Killed,"  said  me  other  with  his  queer 
lipless  smile.  '  I  didn't  tell  you  before.  It's 
nn[  my  policy  to  let  my  men  know  every  time 
of  their  number  goes  under;  it  disheartens 
those  who  are  left.  Yes,  Olsen  was  knocked 
out  a  week  or  more  ago.  I  found  him  on  the 
doorstep  one  night  with  his  throat  cut.  I 
suppose  it  was  meant  as  a  warning  to  me. 
That  was  the  beginning  of  the  trouble.  Noth- 
ing seems  to  have  gone  riirht  since.  Then  I 
put  Sari  on  the  job,  and  the  first  thing  he  must 
do  is  get  arrested  for  burglary,  breaking  into 
a  Chinaman's  house  at  that,  when  you  and  I 
know  that  Sari  hates  the  yellow  men  so  much 
that  he  gives  them  a  wide  berth." 
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"  I  never  yet  met  a  Malay  who  didn't,"  Tony 
said. 

"A  Chinese,  did  you  say?"  he  asked 
presently. 

"Yes.     What's  the  idea?" 

"  Do  you  remember  me  telling  you  that  the 
only  strangers  I  couldn't  account  for  on  the 
wharf  the  day  Royden  gave  us  the  slip  were 
two  Chinese  ?  "  said  Tony. 

The  Greek  nodded.  "  Go  on,"  he  said,  and 
leaned  forward  a  little  in  his  chair,  his  lips 
parted,  his  green  eyes  gleaming. 

"  Two  went  on  and  one  came  back,"  Tony 
proceeded.  "  It's  possible  that  Royden  was 
the  one  who  sailed." 

11  It's  possible,"  Billy  admitted,  and  stared 
thoughtfully  into  space. 

"  Then  there's  Smike  and  the  opium. 
Wherever  there's  opium  you  can  depend  a 
Chinaman's  not  far  away.  Now  Sari's  run  in 
on  a  Chinaman's  information.  Doesn't  it  all 
seem  to  hang  together  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  make  of  it  ?  " 

"  Is  there  any  Chinaman  who'd  have  his 
knife  into  you?  "  Tony  asked  bluntly. 

Billy  The  Greek  laughed  harshly.  "If  I 
were  to  keep  count  of  all  the  men,  up  and  down 
the  world,  who'd  like  to  see  me  swinging  I'd 
soon  run  out  of  figures,"  he  said  flamboyantly. 
"  Perhaps  there  is  such  a  one  and  perhaps  there 
isn't.  All  the  same,  I  admit  there's  something 
in  what  you  say.     Your  theory  hangs  together. 
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You'd  better  get  on  the  track  and  see  if  you 
can  find  out  anything." 

Tony  shook  his  head.  "  I'm  finished,"  he 
said.  '  I  mean  it  this  time.  I'm  not  playing 
at  it  any  longer.  I'm  through  and  I'm  going 
to  clear  out.  If  you've  made  a  mess  of  things 
you'll  have  to  clear  it  Up  yourself." 

"  So  that's  the  way,  is  it?  As  long  as  I'm 
tul  stick  to  me,  but  win  n  things  begin  to  go 
clear  out  before  the  trouble  i    «    -  and  le 

me  to  face  the  music  on  my  own.  All  right, 
Tony,  yOU  can  go,  and  the  farther  awav  \ou 
go  tin-  better  for  your  own  health." 

I'm   sick   of    M  you    talk    like    that," 

1     :iy    said.       He    was    satisfied    now    that    the 

Greek  was  more  or  less  harmless  as  far  as  he 

3  concerned,   and  the  knowledge  gave  him 

coui  He    wondered    why    he    had    ever 

n  afraid  of  this  man.      All  one  had   to  do 

to  keep  one's   head   and   not  be   bullied. 

I    ng  immunity  had  washed  from  the  slate  of 

Irony's  memory  the  names  of  the  men  who  had 

irossed  the  Greek  and  paid  the  price  of  their 

temerity. 

Something  of  his  thoughts  must  have  shown 
in  his  face,  for  the  Greek  smiled  evilly. 

'  You  think  I'm  at  the  end  of  my  tether, 
Tony,"  he  said.  "  You  fancy  I've  played  the 
game  and  lost,  but  let  me  tell  you  I've  just 
begun.  I've  a  trick  or  two  up  my  sleeve  yet, 
and  I've  plenty  of  men  still  able  and  willing 
to  serve  me.     If  you  live  long  enough  I'll  show 
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you  something  that'll  astound  you.  I've  got 
many  a  kick  coming  yet." 

"  I  don't  want  to  hear  any  of  that  sort  of 
croaking,"  Tony  said  offensively.  "  I'm 
going." 

He  snapped  round  on  his  heel  and  made 
for  the  door.  Behind  him  Billy  The  Greek's 
harsh  laugh  died  echoing  away. 

Half-way  down  the  street  Tony  recollected 
that  he  had  forgotten  to  ask  Billy  for  the  money 
the  man  held  for  him.  He  hesitated  a  moment 
as  though  about  to  turn  back,  thought  better  of 
it,  and  with  a  smothered  curse  passed  on  his 
way. 


CHAPTER  XVIII      BILLY  THE  GREEK  PLAYS 

HIS  TRUMP  CARD 

MAXINE  spent  a  restless  night. 
She  had  gone  to  bed  early,  hoping  to 
find  forgetfulness  in  sleep,  but  the  horror  of  her 
waking  hours  pursued  her  in  her  dreams.  She 
slept  in  little  snatches  from  which  she  would 
awake  suddenly  in  an  agony  of  fear.  All  night 
an  Unseen  Presence,  an  incarnate  horror, 
brooded  over  her,  stretching  out  black  claws 
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with  which  to  seize  and  rend  her.  At  times 
the  haunting  dread  became  so  real  that  she 
almost  screamed  with  the  insupportable  terror 
of  it  It  filled  her  dreams  with  visions  of 
infamous  s     and     in     them     took 

m.  Tin  Presence  became  visible, 
a   I'  with  instantly  changii 

it  was  Tony  v.ho  m<'  ked,  now  it 

i        .     II    W*S    bland    v:  Yer 

her,    but   most  often   the   I  •••  IS  that  strange 

mpound   oi   cruelty   and   cunning  that   she 
uali/'  Bill)  The  I        k. 

spressibly  glad  when  at  last  the 
day  dawned. 

She  made  a  scanty  breakfast,   feelin 

miserable    to    eat    murh.    and    afterwards 

w  th<  n.     More  and  more 

she  turned   the   mat'  in   her   mind 

did    it    appear    to   her    that    the   onlv    possible 

irse    she    eould    take    was    to    go    Back    to 

Brisbane. 

As  against  thi  the  fact  that  Royden 

was  away  in  the  interior,  and  [presumably  in 
danger,  and  for  her  to  It  .  Darwin  while 
matters   were   in    ^ich   a   state  seemed   to  her 

v  like  desertion  in  the  face  of  the  enemy. 
Y  I  while  she  remained  here  she  was  friend- 
less and  soon  would  be  homeless.  Her 
money  was  nearinc^  vanishing  point,  and  she 
had  no  means  of  replenishing  her  slender 
purse.  Tony  had  proven  false  and  she  was 
ignorant  enough  of  the  ways  of  this  world  not 
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to  know  of  any  method  of  realizing  on  her 
expectations.  She  thought  of  appealing  to 
Yeng  How  only  to  dismiss  the  idea. 

As  the  result  of  her  self-communion  she 
went  down  to  the  shipping  office  during  the 
morning  and  made  inquiries  about  the  next 
boat  going  south.  She  was  informed  that 
the  date  of  arrival  of  the  next  steamer  was 
uncertain,  but  it  would  probably  be  a  week  at 
least  before  it  put  in  an  appearance.  She 
went  away  disheartened,  for  she  could  not  see 
how  she  could  possibly  survive  another  week 
in  Darwin.  Hitherto  she  had  had  interests 
and  distractions — Tony  had  filled  a  great 
part  in  her  life — and  now  all  of  these  had 
gone  and  only  a  dreadful  haunting  fear 
remained. 

She  passed  a  trooper  in  charge  of  two 
blacks  who  had  killed  and  eaten  a  fellow- 
native  in  the  Roper  River  country  and  were 
now  on  their  way  to  serve  their  sentences. 
There  was  suggestion  of  solidity  and 
protective  strength  about  the  trooper  that 
gave  her  an  idea1  of  appealing  to  the  police 
for  aid.  But  an  instant's  reflection  showed 
her  that  it  was  more  than  likely  that  they 
would  laugh  at  her  story,  and  even  if  they 
saw  eye  to  eye  with  her  their  protection  would 
be  of  little  avail.  Her  enemies  were  the  sort 
of  people  who  struck  swiftly  and  who  struck 
in  the  dark.  They  left  no  trace  and  they 
seemed  able  to  pass  through  the  fine  meshes 
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in  the  net  of  the  law  with  the  greatest 
apparent  ease. 

And  as  she  thought  it  came  to  her  that  it 
did  net  matter  very  much  what  happened  to 
her.  J  he  only  person  in  the  wide  world  who 
would  miss  her  would  ;  (  lie-  Connington, 
and  even  her  sorrow  was  likely  to  be  short- 
lived. Six  weeks  ago  life  had  held  great 
things    for    her.     There    had    been    people 

Willing,    nay,    anxious    t<  her,    Ipping, 

the  broad-shoulderi  l-humoured  mining 

r,  and  Muc  eyea,  boyish  Phil  Royden. 

They  had  passed  out  of  lur  life,  perhaps  tor 
ever.  She  would  have  given  anything  to 
retract  the  word  had  spoken  to  Phil  the 

lasl    time  she  had   seen   him. 

She  spent  the  afternoon  in  her  room,  a  prey 
to  conflicting  thoughts.  Bi  t<  time  she  had 
achieved  a  mood  of  unparalleled  r<  <  klessness, 
and  little  caring  what  happened  or  where  she 

at  she  slipped  quietl)  out  of  the  house. 
Sin  had  reached  that  acutely  strained  state 
of  mind  in  which  suspense  becomes  intolerable, 
and  even  calamity  seems  more  welcome  than 
inaction. 

The  moon  was  just  rising  over  East 
Point  and  the  cold  silver  light  streamed 
down  on  a  world  of  commonplaces.  The 
-irl  hesitated,  doubtful  which  way  to  go,  then 
something  in  the  sight  of  the  white  moon- 
beams  playing  on  the  bay  seemed  to  decide 
her.      She   turned   and   walked   brisklv   in  the 
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direction  of  the  harbour.  At  the  same 
moment  a  man  detached  himself  from  the 
shadows,  and,  taking  care  to  keep  well  out  of 
sight,  set  out  after  her.  Once  or  twice  when 
a  stray  moonbeam  reyealed  his  face  for  an 
instant  he  backed  hastily  into  the  shelter  of 
the  trees  as  though  anxious  to  avoid  recogni- 
tion. When  he  came  to  a  street  intersection 
he  crossed  over  with  an  alacrity  that  could 
only  have  belonged  to  Tony,  the  Corner 
King.  He  made  no  effort  to  gain  on  the 
girl ;  he  seemed  content  simply  to  keep  her 
in  sight. 

The  girl,  for  her  part,  blissfully  unconscious 
that  she  was  being  followed,  slowed  down  as 
her  first  brisk  energy  began  to  desert  her ; 
she  strolled  along  aimlessly  with  her  dark, 
luminous  eyes  cast  thoughtfully  on  the 
ground.  When  she  reached  the  road  that  led 
to  the  wharf  she  turned  off  abruptly  towards 
the  deserted  sea-shore.  It  looked  as  though 
she  was  anxious  for  solitude.  Tony  quickened 
his  pace.  As  he  did  so  he  noticed  another 
man  slip  out  of  the  shadows  almost  level  with 
the  girl,  and  move  off  to  intercept  her. 

Tony  broke  into  a  run. 

At  the  sound  of  pattering  footsteps  behind 
him  the  man  turned  his  head  and  whistled 
shrilly.  Instantly  the  place  seemed  filled 
with  silent,  energetic,  cat-like  men,  moving 
with  the  swift  precision  of  men  who  are  well 
prepared    for    any    emergency.     They    closed 
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round  the  girl  and  shut  her  out  from  Tony's 
at. 

5  meone  1  in  terror. 

A    revolver  suddenly   appeared    in   Ton\ 

hand  as  two  of  the  nun  tl  to  run  towards 

him.  A  sharp  sound  like  the  crack  of  i 
whip   split   the   still   air   into   echoes,    a    pencil 

flame   leaped   from  his  v.        n,  and   the 
foremost  man  pitched  forward*  on  his  kn< 

ll<  rose  again  with  a  palpable  effort  and  fired 
blindly  at  Tony,  and  at  the  same  time  his 
companion   announced    that    he   had    become 

an    active    and    dangerous    factor    in    the    fr. 

A  bullet  whistled  savagely  past  Tony;  he 
felt    the    wind    of    its    J  on    his    face. 

Incontinently  he  sought  cover  behind  the 
nearest  tr<  i 

A  cloud  pass  the  face  of  the  moon 

and    for  a   time   the  world   was   plunged   in 

darkness.  Again  the  shrill  whistle  sounded, 
the  firing  ceased  abruptly,  and  only  the  soft 
pattering  of  many  feet  broke  the  soft  silence 
of  the  night.  Then  that  too  ceased  and  the 
man  behind  the  tree  became  aware  that  the 
attackers  had  passed  beyond  the  range  of  his 
hearii  He    lay    still    for    a   time,    doubtful 

what  course  to  take.  After  all,  he  reasoned, 
this  sudden  quietness  might  be  only  a  ruse 
to  draw  him  from  cover. 

Presently  the  moon  peeped  out  again, 
flooding  the  world  with  silver,  and  by  its  light 
Tom      saw     that     the     others     had     indeed 
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disappeared.  The  foreshore  was  deserted. 
He  stepped  out  from  behind  the  tree,  pausing 
a  moment  in  indecision,  then  peering  this 
way  and  that  in  an  attempt  to  ascertain  in 
which  direction  the  men  had  vanished.  The 
night  was  very  still,  a  gentle  breeze  stirred 
the  topmost  branches  of  the  trees  and  the 
swish  of  the  outgoing  tide  came  faintly  to  his 
ears.     Bevond  that  there  was  no  sound. 

But  while  he  stood  peering  about  a  sound 
that  was  at  one  and  the  same  time  part  of 
and  distinct  from  the  lapping  of  the  waves  on 
the  shore  drifted  up  to  him.  It  was  the  swish 
of  an  oar-blade  through  the  water.  He  stared 
out  across  the  bay.  In  the  track  of  the  moon- 
light, a  black  shadow  on  a  sea  of  molten 
silver,  he  saw  a  whale-boat.  It  was  being 
rowed  through  the  water  as  fast  as  lusty  arms 
could  send  it,  and  it  was  making  with  every 
appearance  of  haste  towards  a  pearling  lugger 
that  was  standing  out  past  Talc  Head. 

Tony  swore  softly  and  his  finger  trembled 
on  the  trigger  of  his  revolver.  He  under- 
stood now  the  full  import  of  Billy  The 
Greek's  last  words  of  defiance ;  the  man  after 
all  had  held  the  trump  cards.  He  had 
played  and  seemingly  won. 

Rapidly  Tonv  turned  the  situation  over  in 
his  mind,  seeking  some  way  out  of  the 
difficulty.  The  girl  had  to  be  rescued  at 
whatever  cost,  of  that  at  least  there  was  no 
doubt.     At  the   same  time  it  was  manifestly 
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impossible  for  an  unsupported  man  to  get  her 
off  the  lugger,  even  if  the  small  craft  intended 
remaining  in  the  bay  all  night. 

"  I'll  go  down  and  see  Billy,"  he  decided. 
'  If  I  can't  do  anything  else  I'll  frighten  the 
devil  out  of  him." 

With  that  he  pocketed  the  revolver,  made 
his  way  round  the  foot  of  Stokes  Hill  and 
back  to  town.  Had  he  waited  a  second 
longer  he  would  have  seen  a  Chinese  sampan 
dart  from  the  shadows  of  the  mangroves  and 
skim  across  the  moonlit  harbour  like  a  fly 
across  a  pane  of  glass.  The  small  craft 
headed  towards  the  outer  arm  of  the  harbour, 
when  half-way  across  abruptly  changed  its 
course  and  circled  round  past  the  lighthouse 
in  the  direction  of  Fanny  Bay. 

Had  Tony  noticed  the  sampan  his  curiosity 
might  have  been  sufficiently  stimulated  to 
make  him  investigate  the  matter,  and  then 
perhaps  this  story  might  have  ended  in 
another  fashion.  But  Tony  had  already 
turned  towards  the  town,  and,  entirely  unaware 
of  what  was  transpiring  behind  his  back,  he 
made  his  wav  to  the  office  of  The  Straits 
and  Arafura  Pearling  Syndicate. 

The  place  was  in  darkness  when  he  reached 
it,  but  he  was  not  in  the  least  troubled  by 
that.  Billy  The  Greek  had  a  habit  of  sitting 
in  the  dark — it  enabled  him  to  think  more 
clearly,  he  said.  To  Tony's  surprise,  how- 
ever, the  door  was  locked,  and  when  he  tapped 
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twice  on  the  panel  only  the  echoes  answered 
him.  For  the  second  time  that  evening  he 
cursed  softly  and  sulphurously.  Was  it 
possible  after  all  that  the  bird  had  flown? 

He  made  a  cautious  circuit  of  the  house, 
only  to  find  that  the  building  was  deserted. 
The  doors  and  windows  had  been  locked 
securely  and  over  all  brooded  that  forlorn  and 
dejected  air  peculiar  to  an  empty  house.  The 
eerie  suggestion  of  the  place  affected  Tony 
strangely,  and  for  some  unaccountable  reason 
sent  shivers  down  his  spine.  He  felt  like  a 
man  who  comes  unexpectedly  on  a  corpse 
hidden  in  a  lonely  and  inaccessible  spot. 

He  was  debating  whether  or  not  it  was 
worth  while  forcing  an  entrance  when  he 
heard  a  stealthy  step  in  the  bushes  behind 
him.  He  had  an  idea  that  he  had  not  yet 
been  seen ;  at  any  rate  it  was  better  to  act  on 
that  assumption.  Swiftly  and  noiselessly  he 
glided  round  the  protecting  angle  of  the 
house.  He  was  presently  confirmed  in  his 
opinion  by  the  behaviour  of  the  newcomer. 
The  latter  advanced  without  any  great  degree 
of  caution,  so  that  it  looked  as  though  the 
stealthy  step  was  the  result  of  natural  care- 
fulness rather  than  any  particular  set  of 
circumstances. 

Tony  peered  out  at  the  other.  He  had  a 
faint  hope  that  it  might  be  Billy  himself,  but 
he  was  doomed  to  disappointment  in  this. 
As   the   man   stepped    out   of  the    shadow   of 
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the  bushes  a  stray  moonbeam  fell  on  his  face 
and  Tony  recognized  him  as  Kaki  Dian,  one 
of  the  Greek's  Malay  satellites.  As  Tony 
craned  forward  he  made  a  slight  shuffling 
sound  with  his  feet. 

The  quick-eared  Malay  stopped  short,  his 
hand  on  the  kris  in  his  belt,  and  stared 
inquiringly  about  him.  Tony  held  his  breath 
in  suspense.  For  a  seeming  eternity  the 
lithe  bronze  figure  remained  still,  then  as  if 
satisfied  that  the  sound  he  had  heard  was  of 
no  consequence  he  moved  forward  again.  At 
that  moment  Tony  sprang. 

Nine  men  out  of  ten  would  have  failed  in 
the  attempt,  tor  the  average  Malay  is  as  agile 
as  a  monkey  and  as  elusive  as  a  greasy  pig, 
but  Tony  was  a  past  master  in  the  art  of 
rendering  struggling  men  helpless,  and  he 
seized  the  Malay  in  the  only  possible  success- 
ful way.  His  arm  curled  round  the  man's 
throat  and  snapped  his  head  back  with  a  jerk 
that  would  have  broken  the  neck  of  a  white 
man.  As  it  was  the  Malay  crumpled  up  in 
Tony's  arms  and  went  limp.  But  Tony  did 
not  make  the  mistake  of  relaxing  his  grip ;  he 
held  on  until  he  was  satisfied  that  the  other 
had  had  all  the  fight  squeezed  out  of  him. 
Then  he  spun  Kaki  Dian  round  facing  him. 

Kaki  Dian's  eyes  widened  when  he  saw  who 
his  captor  was.  With  a  little  gesture  of 
astonishment  Tony  released  his  man  as  if  he 
too  were  surprised  at  the  recognition. 
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'  Why,  it's  you,  Kaki  Dian,  is  it?  "  he  said 
in  tones  of  mild  relief.  "  Where  has  the 
Tuan  (chief)  gone?"  He  spoke  in  Malay, 
the  knowledge  of  which  he  numbered  amongst 
his  other  useful  accomplishments.  Something 
in  the  fellow's  expression  told  him  that  the 
man  knew  nothing  of  his  defection  and  he 
saw  the  means  of  utilizing  this  lucky  chance 
for  his  own  benefit. 

After  a  second's  hesitation  the  Malay 
explained.  The  Tuan  had  sailed  for  Victoria 
River  that  night  in  one  of  his  luggers.  He 
had  not  said  why  he  was  going,  but  he 
had  intimated  that  he  might  be  away  six 
months. 

"Victoria  River?"  Tony  said,  puzzled. 
"Why,  we  were  going  off  to  Bynoe  Bay 
according  to  the  last  arrangement  he  made 
with  me,  but  we  weren't  to  sail  until  the  end 
of  the  week.  I  wonder  what  happened  to 
make  him  alter  his  plans." 

The  Malay  shook  his  head.  He  didn't 
know.  The  Tuan  did  strange  things  at  times, 
and  he  never  explained  to  his  followers. 

"You've  been  left  in  charge  here  then?" 
Tony  asked. 

Kaki  Dian  nodded. 

"Are  you  sure  he  didn't  leave  any  message 
for  me  ?  " 

Again  the  Malay  shook  his  head.  He  was 
sorry,  but  the  Tuan  had  left  no  message. 

Tony  did  a  swift  calculation  in  his  head. 

o 
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It  was  not  likely  that  he  would  find  a  boat 
that  could  take  him  to  Victoria  River  on  the 
heels  of  Billy  The  Greek,  yet  he  must  get 
there  somehow.  The  train  for  Pine  Creek 
left  the  following  morning,  however.  If  he 
got  out,  say,  at  Brock's  Creek,  or  even 
Burrundie,  and  bought  or  stole  a  horse,  he 
could  ride  across  country  and  reach  Victoria 
River  a  day  or  so  ahead  of  the  lugger.  That 
would  give  him  ample  time  to  look  round  and 
make  his  plans.  The  whole  journey,  he 
decided,  could  be  accomplished  in  time 
without  any  superhuman  effort  being 
necessary. 

"  I  don't  suppose  there's  likely  to  be  any- 
thing doing  before  the  Tuan  returns,  is 
there?  "  he  said  lightly,  for  he  thought  it  just 
as  well  to  keep  up  the  pretence  for  the  present. 
"  There's  nothing  that  requires  my  services, 
I  mean?  " 

The  Malay  grinned  pleasantly  at  Tony. 
He  understood  quite  well  what  the  white 
meant — long  association  with  Billy  The 
Greek  and  his  ilk  had  familiarized  him  with 
the  white  men's  euphemisms. 

"  That's  a  pity,"  said  Tony  disappointedly, 
when  the  other  gave  a  negative  answer  to  his 
question.  "  I  suppose  I'll  have  to  idle  away 
the  six  months  until  the  Tuan  returns.  I'll 
be  getting  along  now,  Kaki  Dian.  Maybe 
I'll  look  in  in  the  morning." 

"  I  don't  think,"  he  added  under  his  breath 
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as  he  walked  away.  Gentleman  Tony,  for 
all  his  polished  exterior,  could  be  extremely 
vulgar  when  he   chose. 


CHAPTERXIX  TONY  IN  P  URSU  IT 

TONY  had  travelled  so  often  between 
Darwin  and  Pine  Creek  that  the  train 
journey  had  long  ceased  to  present  either 
charm  or  novelty  to  him.  Instead  of  gazing 
out  the  carriage  window  he  chatted  pleasantly 
with  the  guard  whenever  that  affable  official 
found  a  spare  moment,  which  he  did  at 
surprisingly  frequent  intervals,  or  else  dozed 
away  in  the  corner  he  had  selected. 

It  did  not  matter  very  much  to  him  that 
presently  he  would  have  to  traverse  miles  of 
more  or  less  uninhabited  country  on  a  quest 
that  might  very  well  end  in  disaster  for  him- 
self   and    for    the    o-irl    for    whose    sake    he 

o 

was  taking  the  risk.  Long  association  had 
familiarized  him  with  the  vices  of  the  men  he 
was  up  against,  and  he  did  not  shut  his  eyes 
to  possibilities.  At  such  a  distance  from  civil- 
ization, where  discovery  was  extremely  unlikely, 
there  was  hardly  anything  at  which  they  would 
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stop  to  gain  their  ends.  Out  there  in  the 
interior  he  could  be  disposed  of  in  the  most 
effective  way,  and  it  might  be  long  years 
before  anyone  even  remarked  that  he  was 
missing. 

However,  he  was  going  into  the  affair  with 
his  eyes  open,  and  quite  fully  prepared  to  take 
whatever  risk  came  his  way.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  savagely  determined  that  whatever 
murdering  there  was  to  be  done"  would,  in  the 
first  instance,  be  done  by  him.  Afterwards,  of 
course,  when  the  girl  was  safely  out  of  reach, 
it  would  not  matter  so  much  what  happened  to 
him. 

He  had  no  very  clear  idea  what  he  meant 
to  do  wlun  he  came  up  with  Billy's  party. 
I'.<  yond  a  determination  to  get  her  out  of  the 
Greek's  clutches  by  hook  or  by  crook,  he  had 
laid  clown  no  definite  line  of  conduct.  Indeed 
he  did  not  think  it  worth  while  forming  any 
plan  at  that  juncture,  since  anything  he 
decided  on  now  was  almost  certain  to  be  altered 
or  modified  later  on.  The  main  thing  was 
that  he  felt  convinced  that  luck  was  with  him, 
and  that  at  the  crucial  moment  some  chain  of 
fortuitous  circumstances  would  operate  in  his 
favour. 

The  guard,  who,  possibly  through  some  mis- 
statements of  Tony's,  appeared  to  be  under  the 
impression  that  he  was  making  for  newly- 
opened  experimental  settlements  on  the  Daly 
River,  proceeded  to  give  hint  directions  and 
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advice  in  unlimited  quantity.  Tony  found 
him  singularly  entertaining. 

Presently  the  little  Territory  train,  after 
twining  in  and  out  the  tropical  bush  like  some 
caterpillar  of  a  larger  growth,  wandered  into  the 
station  at  Brock's  Creek  and  pulled  up  pant- 
ing at  the  platform.  Tony  descended  from 
his  carriage,  passed  the  time  of  day  with  the 
driver  and  fireman — in  the  Territory  every 
traveller  makes  friends  of  the  train  crew — and 
called  farewell  to  the  affable  guard.  The 
train,  as  though  reluctant  to  go,  pulled  slowly 
out  of  the  place,  leaving  Tony  standing  on  the 
platform  with  mixed  feelings  of  dismay  and 
dislike. 

Once  upon  a  time,  when  great  things  were 
expected  of  the  mineral  fields  in  the  Territory, 
Brock's  Creek  was  a  place  of  importance,  but 
the  failure  of  the  mines  had  thrown  it  on  evil 
days,  and  now,  save  for  half  a  dozen  ram- 
shackle buildings,  amongst  them  a  school  and 
an  hotel,  the  place  was  deserted.  As  in  most 
outback  places  the  white  has  allowed  to  fall 
into  ruinous  decay,  the  bulk  of  the  population 
was  Chinese.  The  yellow  men  seemed  to 
subsist  chiefly  by  fossicking  amongst  the  old 
sand  heaps,  in  the  gullies  and  the  ridges,  with 
the  stolid  patience  of  their  race. 

With  a  half-whimsical  gesture,  Tony  turned 
towards  the  decrepit  apology  for  a  township. 
The  man  who  presently  came  down  the 
deserted    street    of    the    hamlet    was   quite    a 
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different  being  from  the  white-clad  Gentleman 
Tony  of  Darwin.  He  was  dressed  serviceably 
in  a  rough  miner's  shirt,  corduroy  breeches  and 
leggings ;  a  broad-brimmed  stetson  shaded  his 
face,  and  the  dust  and  grime  of  the  dweller  in 
the  lonely  places  were  already  settling  thickly 
on  him.  But  for  all  that  there  still  clung  to 
him  that  indefinable  air  of  superiority  that  had 
made  him  such  a  success  at  his  trade,  or  art,  of 
confidence-man.  He  strode  along  as  though 
he  owned  the  place,  yet  there  was  nothing  in 
his  attitude  that  could  antagonize  anyone. 

His  first  intention  was  to  procure  a  horse, 
two  if  possible ;  next  he  would  want  some 
provisions,  enough  at  least  to  carry  him  to  the 
Daly  River  settlement.  After  that  he  would 
have  to  depend  on  his  gun  for  food.  As  luck 
would  have  it  he  fell  in  with  a  couple  of 
Government  men  from  Daly  River,  and  through 
the  kind  offices  of  one  of  them  he  was  able  to 
obtain  a  couple  of  horses  that  were  a  cut  above 
the  average.  He  made  his  purchases  at  the 
combination  hotel  and  store,  and  towards  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon  set  off  along  the  road 
that  ran  westward  over  the  blue  hills. 

He  was  rather  surprised  and  not  a  little 
dismayed  on  his  arrival  at  his  destination  to 
notice  a  pearling  lugger  at  anchor  off  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  He  had  anticipated  beating  the 
boat  by  two  days  at  least,  but  evidently  he  had 
miscalculated,  for  here  was  the  very  craft 
itself. 
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All  that  day — he  had  arrived  early  in  the 
morning  before  sun-up — he  remained  hidden 
in  the  bush,  keeping  a  careful  watch  on  the 
lugger.  No  one  came  ashore  during  the  day, 
and  at  last,  just  before  sundown,  the  vessel 
stood  out  on  the  turn  of  the  tide  and  dis- 
appeared in  the  gathering  shadows  of  the 
night. 

This  rather  puzzled  him.  At  first  he  was 
inclined  to  think  that  Kaki  Dian  had 
deliberately  misled  him  for  some  reason  or 
other,  and  the  lugger  which  he  had  just  seen 
depart  was  a  strange  one,  that  by  some  queer 
coincidence  had  turned  up  in  the  spot  where 
he  had  expected  to  find  Billy  The  Greek's 
craft.  But  he  decided  speedily  enough  that 
this  solution  would  not  hold  water.  Though 
one  lugger  is  very  much  like  another  there  were 
certain  points  about  Billy's  fleet  that  made 
their  identification  more  or  less  simple.  They 
were  built  on  rather  rakish  lines,  and  with  a 
turn  for  speed  unusual  in  the  pearling  fleet, 
and  now  he  came  to  think  of  it  he  recollected 
seeing,  as  the  lugger  stood  out  of  the  river 
mouth,  that  there  was  a  big  white  patch 
in  the  centre  of  her  after  square  lug-sail. 
That  settled  it.  The  boat  was  Billy's  old 
Dulcibella.  There  was  a  story  attached  to 
that  white  patch  on  the  brown  sail,  but  Tony 
was  not  quite  sure  at  the  moment  what  it  was 
exactly. 

Now  he  had  definitely  identified   the  boat 
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there  remained  another  problem  that  clamoured 
for  solution.  Was  the  girl  still  on  board  the 
Dulcihclla,  or  had  she  been  sent  ashore  for 
some  nefarious  purpose  of  the  Greek's.  Tony 
could  not  say  offhand.      The  only  way  in  which 

he  could  satisfy  himself  of  what  had  occum  d 
3  by  hunting  round  and  trusting  to  Luck  and 

his  own  k(«n  eyes  to  reveal  signs  of  a  landing 
party,  li  there  were  none  he  would  have  to 
conclude  that  Maxine  was  stilh  on  board  the 
lugger. 

He  knew  that  there  were  several  white  men 
in  the  district,  but  he  did  not  like  the  idea  of 
applying  to  them  for  information,  the  more  so 
while  he  was  still  doubtful  whether  any  of  the 
lugger's  party  had  come  ashore.  His  appear- 
ance, as  much  as  the  questions  he  would  ask, 
was  aim  rtain  to  excite  comment,  and  there 

I   t^ood   chance   that    news   of    his   arrival 

uld  in  some  fashion  be  carried  to  the  Greek. 
It  was  not  worth  the  risk.  If  he  had  to  deal 
with  a  shore  party  his  one  hope  of  success  lay 
in  taking  them  by  surpris 

It  was  too  dark  now  to  start  looking  about 
for  signs,  so  rather  reluctantly  he  decided  to 
camp  in  the  neighbourhood  for  the  night. 
He  moved  back  from  the  river  bank  to  the 
little  clump  of  green  Leichardt  pines  where  he 
had  tethered  his  horses.  It  was  quite  dark 
by  this,  and  he  was  beginning  to  feel  rather 
hunorv  and  tired. 

As  he  went  deeper  into  the  wood  he  became 
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aware  of  a  red  glow  ahead  of  him.  It 
broadened  out  as  he  advanced  until  at  length 
he  decided  it  was  a  camp-fire.  He  had  no 
means  of  knowing  who  the  party  might  be,  and 
in  the  absence  of  any  convincing  proof  of  their 
identity  he  went  cannily.  He  circled  round 
cautiously  until  he  got  the  fire  between  him 
and  what  breeze  there  was,  then  carefully  he 
made  his  way  towards  the  camp. 

In  one  way  it  was  a  relief  to  him,  to  find, 
when  he  approached  close  enough  to  see  the 
figures  of  men,  that  they  were  all  aboriginals. 
They  were  lolling  round  the  fire  in  various 
attitudes  of  ease,  and  seemed  quite  unaware  of 
his  proximity.  He  remained  motionless  for 
some  time,  staring  at  the  black  figures  and 
wondering  if  by  any  chance  they  could  aid  him 
in  any  way.  He  wras  rather  hazy  about  the 
general  habits  of  the  wild  Territory  blacks,  and 
he  could  not  say  offhand  whether  this  particular 
tribe  was  likely  to  be  friendly  or  inimical. 

One  of  the  blacks  rose  to  his  feet,  threw 
some  fuel  on  the  fire,  then  turned  and  peered 
intently  into  the  depths  of  the  timber. 
Involuntarily  Tony  crouched  in  the  smallest 
possible  space.  He  was  sure  that  the  man 
could  not  have  seen  him,  yet  that  prolonged 
intent  stare  disturbed  him. 

Presently  the  man  abandoned  his  attitude  of 
strained  attention  and  subsided  into  his  place 
by  the  fire.  It  was  high  time  to  go,  Tony 
decided.     Another    of    the    men    might    get 
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uneasy   or   perhaps    the    first    man    might    feel 

apted    to    explore.      He    had    doubts    as    to 

what  his  fate  would  be  if  he  wire  caught   ip)  - 

ing  on  them. 

He    turned   and    took   a  couple   *>f  tentative 
rd.      No   sound    broke    tin-   siler. 

with  a  lighter  heart  he  began  to  retreat. 

His    exultation    v.  hort-lived,    however,    lor 

the  next  instant  he  collided  with  something 

•,   warm   and   human,    something,  moreen 

that  54         1  all  hands,  fei  I  and  mus  !■        He 

started  hack  from  the  shock  <>f  the  encounter 
and    made    an    [nstinctivi  rt    t'>    free    him- 

sell  from  the  groping,  clutching  hands.  A 
smothered  cackle  of  laughft  -   to  him  out 

ol    the  darkness. 

My   i  ripe,   boss,"  said   the    voire   from   the 
infinite,  u  I  gibit  you  plurrv  fright.'1 

Who's  that."      Tony  demanded,  j > 1 1 1 1 i n cr  as 

mm  h  snap  into  his  v         as  the  jangled  s: 

of  his  nerves  would  allow.  "  Sumc  native 
wlmV  been  trained  on  a  station."  was  the 
explanation  that  leapt  el  into  his  mind. 

I    Larumie,"   said   a  dim  outline  and   two 
white  i  lis.     "  I  missin  DO] 

I  iny's  sigl  E  relief  was  almost  audible.  A 
mission  natiw  would  certainly  be  inclined  to 
treat  a  white  man  with  respect.  Nevertheless 
he  kept  his  hand  on  the  butt  of  the  revolver, 
hidden  inside  his  shirt,  ready  to  anticipate 
any  treacherous  move  on  the  part  of  the 
black. 
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"Mission  boy,  are  you?'  he  said  with 
returning  courage.  "  What  are  you  doing 
here  then?  " 

The  black  altered  his  position  slightly  and 
in  the  gloom  Tony  became  aware  of  a  change 
in  the  outline  of  the  man.  He  showed  more 
distinctly,  as  though  he  had  come  a  little 
closer.  Tony  loosened  his  revolver  in  its 
holster  under  his  arm-pit. 

"  Plenty  fella  over  there,  he  countryman 
belonga  mine,"  said  the  black,  and  he  made  a 
vague  gesture  in  the  direction  of  the  blacks' 
camp. 

Tony  thought  swiftly.  It  was  practically 
certain  that  the  black  had  seen  the  lugger,  and 
if  anyone  had  landed  the  man  was  almost  sure 
to  know  of  it.  Still  Tony  hesitated.  He  did 
not  like  the  idea  of  asking  a  blunt  question. 

His  eyes  were  gradually  becoming  accus- 
tomed to  the  gloom  now,  and  though  the  black 
merged  almost  imperceptibly  into  the  night,  he 
could  see  a  pair  of  staring  white  eyeballs,  and 
guessed  from  that  that  the  native  was  regarding 
him  intently. 

"  Where  you  come  from  ?  "  the  black  asked 
suddenly. 

"  From  the  lugger,"  said  Tony  promptly, 
taking  the  plunge. 

"  Longa  lugger,"  the  black  paraphrased. 
"  You  go  look  'em  four  fella  man,  one  fella 
lubra?" 

"  Sure,"  said  Tony  with  alacrity,  oyerjoyed 
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at  finding  out  ^<>  easily  the  vi  ry  thing  he  wanted 

to  know. 

The  Mack  puzzled  for  a  moment  over  the 
unfamiliar  monosyllable. 

"  No  savvy  that  fella,"  he  said  at  length. 

I  >esj>iu-  that,  matters  so  tar  w<  re  progressing 

tceeaingly  well.     If  only  he  could  persuade 

the  nati\  :ome  as  a  guide  the  worst  would 

be  over.     A  hint  on  that  Line  might  not  be  out 

of  place. 

I  suppose  you  know  the  country  about  here 
fairly  well,"   1  ony  began  tentatively. 

"  1 1         Ipe,     1    do,    t><  id     I  .arumie 

glowingly.  "You  wantum  hoy,  more  better 
you   take   inc.  y  belonga   tamp  no   plurry 

good.  No  savvy  white  man.  Mc  missin  boy, 
savvy  plenty  white  man,  savvy  white  man's 
ways." 

Tony  smiled  in  the  dark.  It  was  becoming 
thunderingly  easy.  I  [ere  was  the  man  offering 
to  do  just  the  very  thing  Tony  wanted  him  to 
do,  and  offering  with  an  eagerness  he  made  no 
attempt  to  conceal.  At  the  same  time  Tony's 
natural  caution  urged  him  not  to  be  too  ready 
to  jump  at  the  offer. 

"  I'll  meet  you  here  in  the  morning,"  he  said 
after  a  fateful  little  pause,  "and  I'll  let  you 
know  then  if  I  can  take  you." 

"  More  better  you  take  me,  boss,"  the  black 
urged. 

"  I'm  beginning  to  think  so  too,"  said  Tony, 
but   he   said    it   to   himself.      Aloud    he   said, 
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"  Good  night.  See  you  do  turn  up  in  the 
morning." 

'  Close  up  sun  he  come  up  I  bin  see  you," 
Larumie  said,  definitely  fixing  the  time  of  his 
assignation.  Then  without  another  word  he 
spun  silently  round  on  his  heel  and  slipped 
like  a  dark  phantom  into  the  shadows  of  the 
wood. 

Tony  waited  until  he  was  satisfied  the  man 
had  indeed  gone,  then  he  made  his  way  back 
through  the  trees  to  the  place  where  he  had 
left  his  horse.  He  hobbled  it  securely  for  the 
night,  made  sure  that  it  was  not  too  handy  to 
a  watercourse — he  had  heard  rather  exciting 
tales  of  the  capabilities  of  the  Territory 
alligators  and  did  not  feel  like  taking  risks — 
and  after  that  made  his  own  preparations  for 
the  night. 

He  turned  in  at  last  with  his  rifle  alongside 
his  right  thigh,  and  the  ever-present  revolver 
he  kept  within  easy  reach.  Several  times 
during  the  night  faint  sounds  brought  him 
instantly  wide  awake,  but  nothing  of  any 
moment  occurred,  and  he  dropped  off  again 
into  a  dreamless  sleep. 

He  awoke  with  the  first  light  of  dawn,  and 
lay  still  for  a  few  seconds  trying  to  collect  his 
thoughts.  Then  remembering  that  the  black 
was  to  meet  him  at  sunrise  he  got  up,  rolled 
his  blankets  and  went  down  to  the  river  for  a 
wash.  He  would  dearly  have  liked  to  have 
had   a   swim,    but   the   thought   of    alligators 
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deterred  him.  He  returned  to  the  camp  and 
was  preparing  breakfast  when  a  slight  sound 
behind  him  caused  him  to  whirl  round. 
Larumie  was  standing  a  few  feet  away  from 
him,  grinning  affably. 

Seen  in  broad  daylight  he  was  by  no  means  a 
prepossessing  character.  He  had  a  flat  nose 
and  the  narrow,  half-closed  eyes,  peeping  out 
from  under  down-drawn  eyebrows,  so  common 
among  the  myalls  of  the  Territory.  In  addition 
his  face  was  marred  and  twisted  by  a  scar  that 
ran  from  eye  to  jaw  down  his  right  cheek.  He 
reminded  Tony  of  a  murderer  he  had  seen 
recently  in  a  dock  at  Darwin,  a  man  who  had 
treacherously  done  to  death  two  white  men  at 
Bynoe  Bay. 

"  Morning,  boss,"  said  the  man  with  a 
smile  that  twisted  his  face  into  unlovely 
wrinkles. 

Tony  nodded  to  him  and  went  on  preparing 
his  breakfast.  He  had  an  idea  that  the  man 
was  inclined  to  presume  on  the  fact  that  he 
had  been  a  mission  boy,  and  he  determined  to 
keep  the  black  in  his  proper  place  right  from 
the  start.  Beyond  his  first  scant  return  of  the 
fellow's  greeting,  he  paid  him  no  further  atten- 
tion until  the  meal  was  almost  ready.  Then 
he  turned  to  the  native  and  looked  him  over 
contemplatively. 

"  Go  catch  my  horses  and  bring  them  in,"  he 
ordered. 

"  Orri',     boss,"     Larumie     returned.       He 
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slipped  noiselessly  into  the  thick  timber  behind 
the  camp,  to  reappear  presently  leading  the 
two  horses. 

"What  I  do  withum,  boss?  "  he  asked. 

"  Tie  them  up  till  I've  finished  breakfast," 
said  Tony  gruffly. 

He  did  not  speak  again  until  the  meal  was 
over,  and  all  preparations  had  been  made  for 
departure.     Then : 

"  I  think  we'll  get  a  move  on,"  he  said. 
"  We'll  have  to  hurry  now.  The  others  have 
a  couple  of  days'  start." 

"-  Two  sun  he  go,  close  up  we  find  'em,"  said 
Larumie. 

He  meditated  for  a  time,  then  turned  to 
Tony  with  an  expression  of  cunning  on  his 
face. 

"  What  you  gibit?  "  he  inquired.  "  S'posem 
I  go  what  you  pay  ?  " 

That  aspect  of  the  question  had  not  struck 
Tony  before. 

"What  do  you  want?"  he  asked.  "What 
do  you  usually  get?  " 

The  black's  look  of  cunning  changed  to  one 
of  cupidity.  "  Four,  five  six  fella  stick 
tobacco."  He  counted  them  off  on  his  fingers. 
"  Gibit  one  fella  gun,  plenty  plurry  shilling." 

"  I'll  give  you  the  gun  and  tobacco,"  Tony 
said  slowly.  "And  if  you  work  well  I  might 
give  you  the  shillings  when  you're  finished." 

'  Gibit  gun  and  tobacco  now,"  said  the  black 
ingratiatingly. 
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Tony  shook  his  head.  "  You'll  get  them 
when  the  job's  done,"  he  told  the  man. 
"  Nothing  until  then." 

The  black  looked  crestfallen,  but  something 
about  Tony's  eyes  warned  him  not  to  argue  the 
matter  too  closely. 

"  OnT,''  he  said  suddenly,  and  turned  his 
attention  to  the  horses. 

All  day  they  rode  through  the  thick,  tangled 
tropical  bush.  At  the  midday  halt  the  black 
expressed  a  disinclination  to  proceed  until  the 
heat  of  the  day  had  passed,  but  Tony,  though 
spent  and  drowsy,  was  all  lor  pushing  on. 
When  the  man  point-blank  refused  to  move 
Tony  lost  his  temper  and  talked  so  rousingly 
and  to  such  purpose  that  the  extremely  startled 
native  became  suddenly  anxious  to  continue 
the  journey.  His  ideas  of  the  white  man  were 
undergoing  a  swift  reversal.  He  had  started 
out  by  fancying  Tony  was  a  fool,  a  man  who 
by  cunning  and  patience  could  be  despoiled  of 
most  of  his  personal  property  at  little  or  no 
risk  to  the  despoiler.  He  had  made  his 
demands  for  payment  on  that  assumption,  and 
had  been  disagreeably  surprised  when  he  had 
been  peremptorily  refused.  He  had  been  con- 
siderably shaken  by  Tony's  insistence  that  the 
journey  must  be  gone  on  with  at  once.  Indeed 
the  lash  of  his  employer's  tongue  had  had  more 
effect  on  him  than  a  good  thrashing  would  have 
had.     It  showed  him,  at  any  rate,  that  the  white 
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man  was  one  to  be  feared  and  respected.  It 
was  a  very  thoughtful  Larumie  who  followed 
the  trail  that  afternoon. 

Tony  was  quick  enough  to  realize  that  dark 
plans  were  being  hatched  behind  that  dark 
forehead,  but  in  the  absence  of  any  indication 
of  what  they  were  he  could  do  nothing  save 
keep  a  sharp  look  out.  Already  he  was 
beginning  to  feel  sorry  that  he  had  hired 
iLarumie. 

The  rest  of  that  day  passed  uneventfully 
enough,  and  at  sundown  they  camped  close  to 
a  small  creek.  So  far  they  had  seen  no  sign 
of  the  travellers,  but  the  black  seemed  positive 
they  were  on  the  right  track. 

Towards  three  o'clock  on  the  fourth  day  out 
they  came  across  the  first  tangible  evidence 
that  there  was  a  party  on  ahead.  The  track 
through  the  bush,  which  for  some  time  past 
had  been  a  mere  bridle  path,  presently 
broadened  out,  and  the  travellers  found  them- 
selves approaching  what  was  apparently  a 
camping  ground.  Both  the  horses,  which  had 
been  moving  along  at  a  jog-trot  hitherto, 
brightened  up  and  quickened  their  pace,  a  sure 
indication  that  they  smelt  water  on  ahead.  A 
few  seconds  more  brought  the  pair  to  the  edge 
of  a  clearing  containing  a  waterhole  filled  with 
brackish  and  evil-smelling  water.  However, 
bad  water  was  better  than  none  at  all,  and  the 
traveller  in  the  arid  interior  learns  to  be 
thankful  for  small  mercies. 
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The  native  swept  the  clearing  with  keen 
black  eyes,  then  with  a  luw  cry  he  slipped  from 
his  horse  to  the  ground  and  bent  over  some- 
thing   he    saw     there.        J  ony    followed     his 

imple,  and  found  that  the  attraction  was  the 
remains  of  a  (amp  fire.  It  was  the  first  one 
they  had  come  across  since  they  had  left  the 
Victoria  River,  and  Tony  felt  certain  that  it 
had  only  recently  been  put  out,  since  the  winds 
had  dot  vet  Lifted  and  dispersed  the  dead  white 
ash,  all  that  was  left  of  it. 

"  How  long  since  that  was  put  out  i  Tony 
asked. 

'  Sun  he  come  up  mire,  maybe  twice,"  the 

native  returned. 

Tony  nodded.  At  the  best  the  others  were 
eight  hours  ahead,  then  ;  at  the  worst  they  could 
not  have  had  more  than  thirty  hours'  start. 
That  was  heartening;  it  showed  they  were 
steadily  gaining,  for  at  the  beginning  he  felt 
sure  the  others  had  been  two  days'  journey 
ahead.  He  made  no  secret  of  his  exultation, 
and  the  black,  marking  his  master's  good 
humour,  made  a  mental  note  to  advance  his 
demands  several  points. 

Tonv  remounted  his  horse  and  called  to 
Larumie. 

"Come  on,"  he  said.  "We'll  be  getting 
along  now." 

The  black  climbed  back  into  the  saddle  with 
an  ungraciousness  in  his  face  that  Tony  was 
not  slow  to  notice.      He  had  been  watching 
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him  closely  during  the  last  couple  of  days,  and 
he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  mission 
boy  or  no  mission  boy,  the  black  would  be 
faithful  just  so  long  as  it  suited  his  interests. 
It  was  only  one  more  added  to  an  accumulation 
of  small  worries,  and  the  knowledge  of  it  did 
not  trouble  Tony  very  much.  He  made  up 
his  mind  that  the  black  would  not  get  a  chance 
of  taking  him  by  surprise.  Tony  was  by 
no  means  a  coward,  and  though  he  disliked 
bloodshed  and  its  necessary  concomitants 
from  a  purely  sanitary  point  of  view,  he  was 
not  above  giving  an  opponent  a  severe 
manhandling  when  circumstances  seemed  to 
justify  it. 

It  was  beginning  to  dawn  on  him  too  that  the 
abduction  of  the  girl  by  Billy  was  not  a  mere 
purposeless  act  of  revenge  on  the  part  of  the 
Greek.  He  saw  clearlv  enough  now  that  it  was 
part  of  a  definite  plan  which  aimed  at  securing 
control  of  the  mine  for  Billy,  though  in  what 
way  that  was  to  be  done  he  could  not  even 
surmise.  Whatever  it  was  he  had  no  doubt 
that  it  spelt  danger  to  Royden  and  the  girl,  and 
though  he  had  no  particular  regard  for  Phil  he 
cared  more  for  the  girl  than  he  had  ever  cared 
for  anybody.  The  party  ahead  outnumbered 
him  hopelessly — they  were  at  least  five  to  his 
two — but  they  were  pretty  certain  not  to  know 
they  were  being  followed,  and  in  the  circum- 
stances he  anticipated  getting  by  guile  what  he 
could  not  take  by  force. 
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"  Ged-ep,  you  brute,"  he  said  suddenly,  and 
with  his  boot-heel  prodded  his  mount  in  its 
ribs. 
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LARUMIE  spoke  suddenly  and  inarticu- 
lately, and  with  his  right  hand  gesticu- 
lated southwards.  It  was  in  that  quiet  hour 
just  before  sunset  when  the  noises  of  the  day 
have  ceased  and  those  of  the  night  not  yet 
begun.  Tony  and  his  henchman  had  just 
finished  the  evening  meal  and  were  fixing  up 
the  camp  for  the  night  when  the  black  chanced 
to  look  towards  the  southern  horizon. 

Tony  caught  the  muttered  words,  though 
he  was  not  near  enough  to  understand  what 
the  black  was  saying.  The  gesture  itself, 
however,  showed  him  where  to  look. 

"What's  that?"  he  said  sharply,  and  stared 
intently  into  the  distance. 

Larumie  came  a  few  paces  nearer  to  him. 

"  Them  fella  make-um  fire,"  he  explained. 
"  Plenty  much  smoke." 

His  outstretched  right  hand  curved  skywards 
and  culminated  in  an  indicative  black  finger. 
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Tony,  following  the  action  with  his  eyes,  saw 
a  thin  column  of  bluish-grey  smoke  ascending 
spirally  into  the  infinite.  Only  the  sharp  eyes 
of  the  native  could  have  picked  it  out  against 
the  haze  of  the  evening  sky,  and  even  the 
quick-sighted  Tony  found  that  he  glimpsed  it 
but  to  lose  it  again  in  the  grey  murk  that 
proclaimed  the  advent  of  night. 

"Are  you  sure  it's  them?'  Tony  asked 
anxiously.  He  leaned  his  rifle  against  a  tree 
and  came  towards  the  black. 

Larumie  screwed  up  his  already  much- 
twisted  face  into  a  lop-sided  grin  that  said  as 
plainly  as  so  many  words  that  he  had  not  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  about  it. 

"Well,  if  that's  the  case,"  said  Tony,  "  we'd 

better "       He    stopped    himself    in    time 

before  he  said  too  much.  He  was  not  anxious 
to  admit  the  black  any  further  into  his"  con- 
fidence than  he  could  help,  at  any  rate  at  the 
present  juncture.  Later,  of  course,  he  would 
be  unable  to  keep  his  intentions  from  the  man, 
but  by  then  he  hoped  things  would  have 
advanced  so  far  that  Larumie,  even  if  he 
wished,  could  not  give  his  plans  away. 

His  first  idea  had  been,  once  the  camp  was 
located,  to  creep  up  under  cover  of  night,  spy 
out  the  possibilities  and  the  lay  of  the  land, 
and  if  everything  was  favourable  attempt  to 
rescue  the  girl.  But  even  that  could  not  be 
done  without  Larumie's  connivance. 

He  stared  fixedly  at  the  almost  indistinguish- 
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able  column  of  smoke-  and  tried  to  hammer  out 
a  plan  that  would  promise  some  show  of 
success. 

Laramie  broke  in  abruptly  on  his  medita- 
tions. 

Y<m  gibit  me  gun,"  he  said  softly. 
I  ony    turned    a    startled    face    towards    the 
man.     "  What's  that  you  say?"  he  demanded. 
He    was    not    quite    sure    that    he    had    heard 
aright. 

Maybe  plenty  fight,"  Laramie  pointed  out. 

More-  better  you  gibit  gun." 
The  shadow  ol  a  smile  ilickered  across 
Tony's  face  as  he  thought  of  all  the  precautions 
he  had  taken  during  the  last  few  days  to 
prevent  the  fellow  getting  hold  of  the  weapon 
while  he  was  asleep.  It  would  be  an  undeni- 
able sign  of  weakness  if  he  handed  over  the 
riile  now.  The  only  stand  he  could  take  was 
a  firm  one. 

1  told  you  I'd  give  you  one  when  the  job 
was  finished,"  he  said  irritably.  "  It's  no  good 
asking  now,  Laramie.  You're  simply  wasting 
your  breath.  You  won't  get  it  until  I'm  ready 
to  give  it  to  you."' 

"  More  better  gibit  now,"  said  the  man 
ominously.  His  voice  was  calm  enough,  but 
there  was  an  evil  little  glitter  in  the  smoky 
depths  of  his  eyes  that  put  Tony  instantly  on 
his  guard. 

He  looked  from  Larumie  to  the  tree  against 
which  he   had   rested   his   rifle   but   five   short 
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minutes  before.  The  man  was  between  him 
and  the  tree  and  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  reach  the  weapon  before  the  black.  He 
decided  it  was  useless  even  to  try. 

Larumie  seemed  to  read  his  thoughts.  He 
glanced  at  the  rifle,  and  a  fleeting  smile  of 
triumph  passed  across  his  face.  He  made  a 
tentative  move  towards  the  tree. 

"  More  better  me  get  it  now,"  he  said 
insinuatingly. 

"  Leave  that  rifle  alone!  '  Tony  said  crisply. 

The  black  turned  his  head  and  regarded  his 
employer  with  calculated  and  exasperating 
insolence.  He  seemed  to  be  quite  aware  that 
he  held  the  whip  hand.  Then  deliberately  he 
began  to  walk  towards  the  tree. 

"  Stop,"  Tony  cried.  "  Leave  it  alone,  I 
tell  you." 

The  black  laughed  gutturally,  a  harsh  laugh 
of  triumph  that  held  an  evil,  gloating  note 
in  it. 

Tonv  had  been  standing  with  one  hand 
plunged  into  the  bosom  of  his  shirt,  but  as 
Larumie  made  his  last  move  of  defiance  he 
made  a  swift  movement. 

Out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye  Larumie  saw 
the  action,  and  he  half  turned.  A  dull  gleam 
came  from  the  thing  in  Tony's  hand,  and  in 
that  instant  Larumie  saw  that  he  had  mis- 
calculated. He  had  not  known  that  Tony 
carried  a  revolver  slung  under  his  left  armpit 
in  the  approved  style  of  the  gun-man. 
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Swiftly  Larumie  raised  the  rifle,  but  the 
white  man  was  even  quicker. 

Tony  shot  him  very  neatly  through  the  left 
lung. 

•  ••••• 

That  night  on  the  Darwin  beach  was  one 
that  would  remain  in  Maxine's  memory  as 
long  as  she  lived.  As  the  men, closed  round 
her  a  chill  wave  of  terror  that  rendered  her 
absolutely  helpless  swept  over  her.  She  was 
trembling  in  every  limb,  but  she  could  not 
have  moved  even  had  her  life  depended  on  it. 

The  fact  that  the  moon  had  just  gone  under 
a  cloud  made  the  situation  even  worse.  She 
felt  cut  off  from  her  kind,  and  the  hands  that 
clutched  at  her  out  of  the  gloom  seemed  to 
belong  to  some  alien  monster  that  had  no  kin 
with  men. 

Someone  seized  hold  of  her  even  as  a  shot 
rang  out,  and  a  damp  hand  was  clamped  over 
her  mouth.  She  thought  at  first  the  man 
meant  to  prevent  her  from  screaming,  and  she 
wondered  why.  With  the  firing  that  was 
going  on  and  the  shrill  blasts  of  the  whistle 
her  own  voice  could  have  added  little  to  the 
noise.  But  the  next  instant,  as  she  felt  fingers 
pinch  at  her  nostrils,  she  understood.  She  was 
being  choked  into  insensibility.  It  was  more 
the  horror  of  this  than  the  actual  deed  itself 
that  affected  her,  and  she  collapsed  into  a  state 
of  semi-insensibility  almost  the  instant  she 
realized  her  captor's  intention. 
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When  she  came  to  she  was  on  the  water. 
She  could  tell  that  from  the  swish  of  the  tide 
past  the  boat  and  the  splash  of  water  from  the 
oars.  She  was  lying  in  the  bottom  of  a  boat, 
and  her  hands  were  tied.  She  tried  to  move 
and  found  she  could  not.  The  space  was  too 
cramped.  All  about  her  were  feet,  dark, 
naked  feet  that  soon  she  learnt  belonged  to 
Malays,  and  presently  she  heard  a  man's  voice. 
It  was  in  a  language  she  did  not  know,  and 
she  was  unable  even  to  guess  the  purport  of 
what  was  said.  It  may  have  been  an  order 
or  merely  a  casual  remark;  she  could  not  say, 
for  the  intonation  gave  her  no  clue. 

The  boat  grated  against  wood,  and  looking 
up  she  saw  the  side  of  a  ship  overshadowing 
them.  At  the  moment,  possibly  because  of 
the  angle  from  which  she  viewed  it,  it  seemed 
to  tower  above  the  boat,  and  it  was  only  later 
that  she  realized  how  small  the  lugger  really 
was. 

Voices  exchanged  compliments  in  the  gloom, 
then  came  a  sharp  order  in  a  white  man's 
voice.  She  could  not  understand  all  he  said, 
even  though  he  spoke  in  English,  but  she 
caught  something  about  "  the  girl,"  and 
guessed  it  referred  to  herself. 

She  was  right.  She  was  handed  up  over 
the  lugger's  side,  more  carefully  this  time,  and 
she  supposed  it  was  the  presence  of  the  white 
man  that  accounted  for  the  comparative  gentle- 
ness   of    her    treatment.      She    found    herself 
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standing,  or  rather  being  supported,  on  the 
deck.  The  lugger  was  bobbing  at  anchor, 
and  the  oily  water  of  the  harbour  lifted  lazily 
and  fell  away  again,  so  that  the  reflections  of 
the  stars  blurred  into  long  streaks  of  soft  light. 
The  scattered  lights  of  Darwin  showed  like 
pin-points  across  the  harbour. 

Someone  fumbled  at  the  cofds  about  her 
wrists  and  in  a  moment  she  was  free. 

"  Pray  excuse  the  rough  handling  you've 
had,"  said  a  low  voice,  and  she  turned. 

She  was  facing  a  little  man,  clean-shaven 
and  hard-faced,  and  as  the  light  of  one  of  the 
deck  lamps  fell  on  his  features  she  saw  with 
an  odd  feeling  of  repulsion  that  his  eyes  were 
a  hard,  vindictive  green.  This,  then,  must  be 
the  notorious  Billy  The  Greek. 

"  You  will  be  allowed  the  run  of  the  deck 
if  you  give  me  your  word  that  you  will  not 
attempt  to  escape,"  the  voice  went  on.  "  You 
will  promise  that?  " 

"  No,"  she  said  with  decision.  Weak  and 
frightened  though  she  was  she  had  yet  spirit 
enough  to  refuse.     Then  : 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  this?"  she 
demanded.  And  in  the  same  breath,  "  How 
dare  you  behave  like  this  to  me!  "  she  cried. 

The  little  man  laughed  softly,  evilly. 

"  That  is  beside  the  point,"  he  said.  "  It  is 
no  business  of  yours.  Will  you  give  me  your 
word  as  I  asked  ?  " 

"  I've  told  you  once  already  that  I  won't," 
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she  said,  and  wondered  if  he  noticed  that  her 
voice  was  shaking.  "  Do  you  want  me  to 
repeat  it  ?  " 

A  feeling  of  utter  physical  sickness  swept 
over  her,  an  absurd  desire  to  get  away  from 
him  at  any  cost.  Even  though  the  waters  of 
the  harbour  might  be  swarming  with  sharks 
they  would  be  far  preferable  to  her  present 
company. 

She  made  a  swift  movement  away  from  him. 
She  was  not  very  clear  herself  what  she 
intended  doing,  other  than  that  she  had  a 
vague  idea  that  the  sea  itself  could  not  be 
worse  than  what  awaited  her  on  this  lugger. 
She  never  reached  the  boat's  side.  She  had 
barely  taken  her  first  quick  step  forward,  when 
a  steel-like  hand  closed  on  her  arm  with  a 
grip  that  brought  an  involuntary  cry  to  her 
lips,  and  she  was  swung  round. 

Goaded  by  the  treatment  almost  to  a  frenzy, 
she  hit  the  grinning  face  before  her  a  stinging 
blow  with  her  open  hand. 

"  I  see,"  said  Billy  The  Greek  without 
emotion,  "  that  you  will  not  give  me  your 
parole,  and  that  it  is  useless  to  hope  that  you 
will." 

She  stood  breathless,  aghast  at  that  cold, 
inhuman  note  in  his  voice,  wondering  what 
would  be  her  fate  now.  She  could  not 
imagine  that  he  would  pass  over  that  blow  in 
silence.  In  this  she  showed  how  little  she 
knew  of  Billy  The  Greek. 
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The  lugger  was  beginning  to  move,  and  the 
sails  above  them  belly  out  as  the  breeze  filled 
them.  She  had  not  heard  the  anchor  being 
weighed;  in  the  confusion  the  noise  had 
probably  escaped  her  ears,  and  the  knowledge 
that  she  was  being  carried  away  she  knew  not 
where  filled  her  with  a  sudden,  overwhelming 
fear  that  wiped  every  other  emotion  from  her 
mind.  She  trembled,  and  for  tne  moment  she 
thought  she  would  collapse. 

Billy  The  Greek's  grip  on  her  arm  relaxed, 
though  he  did  not  release  his  hold  of  her. 

"  Come,"  he  said. 

He  led  her  reluctantly  across  the  deck, 
down  a  dark  and  slippery  companion-way  into 
the  noisome  depths  of  the  lugger.  The  vessel 
had  in  its  day  been  part  of  a  trepang  fleet,  and 
the  offensive  odour  of  that  little  sea-slug  which 
can  never  be  entirely  obliterated,  still  clung 
to  it.  She  was  placed  in  a  little  box  of  a 
cabin,  a  hot  and  stifling  compartment  in  which 
the  heat  and  lack  of  air  and  over-supply  of 
cockroaches  combined  to  make  the  voyage  a 
nightmare  for  her. 

"  You  will  stop  here  until  I  am  ready  to 
take  you  ashore,"  Billy  The  Greek  said 
ominously,  and  he  added  warningly,  "  You  will 
behave." 

With  that  he  left  her.  She  did  not  see  him 
again  until  the  lugger  came  to  anchor. 

She  was  tended  by  an  old  and  wrinkled 
Malay  woman  who  either  could  or  would  not 
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answer  her  questions.  It  was  the  same  the 
next  morning  when  she  was  allowed  on  deck, 
though  the  mere  sight  of  a  passing  sail  was 
the  signal  for  her  re-incarceration.  The  crew, 
she  discovered,  were  all  Malays,  though  there 
were  several  white  men  who  gave  her  the 
impression  that  they  were  officers.  They 
looked  her  up  and  down  incuriously,  and  made 
no  attempt  to  speak  to  her.  Once  when  she 
tried  to  open  a  conversation  with  one  of  them, 
he  glanced  quickly  and  furtively  about  him, 
then  slunk  away  as  though  afraid  of  being 
caught  talking  to  her.  The  incident  gave 
her  some  idea  of  the  power  Billy  The 
Greek  seemed  to  possess  over  those  under 
him. 

For  long  she  puzzled  over  the  reason  behind 
her  abduction.  That  it  had  something  to  do 
with  the  mine  was  more  or  less  obvious,  but 
she  could  not  see  any  link  between.  The 
mine  was  somewhere  in  the  interior,  yet  here 
she  was  making  a  journey  by  sea.  There  was 
a  contradiction  that  she  could  not  explain. 
She  had  got  past  regretting  her  own  actions 
which  had  brought  her  to  her  present  situation, 
though  every  now  and  then  she  felt  a  sudden 
pang  at  the  thought  of  the  way  she  had  treated 
Phil  Royden.  He  had  done  what  he  could 
for  her;  he  had  advised  her  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  and  she  had  rejected  his  advice.  On 
that  score  there  was  no  more  to  be  said, 
particularly  now  as  the  probabilities  were  that 
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she  would  not  see  him  again.     She  felt  quite 
convinced  of  that. 

No  one  interfered  with  her;  no  one  spoke  to 
lur;  no  one  seemed  even  aware  of  her  presence 
en  board.  This  silent  ignoring  of  her,  with 
the  one  exception  of  her  daily  release  and 
i<  me. net  ration  in  the  cabin,  was  the  one  thing 
more  than  anything  likely  to  break  her  spirit. 
Had  the  voyage  lasted  long  endugh  she  would 
have  been  hit  cowed  and  beaten. 

Hut  one  morning  the  lugger  sailed  into 
Victoria  River,  though  she  did  not  know  then 
that  that  was  its  name,  and  after  a  wait  of  a 
couple  of  hours,  the  white  men  and  one  of  the 
Malays  went  ashore  with  her.  She  noticed 
that  they  were  all  armed  and  seemed  to 
be  carrying  a  plentiful  supply  <>f  provisions. 
They  had  procured  horses  from  somewhere  in 
the  neighbourhood  and  later,  to  the  immense 
consternation  of  the  poor  beasts,  a  camel-bug 
was  added  to  the  cavahade. 

She  was  told  nothing  of  where  they  v. 
going,  but  she  guessed  from  all  the  indications 
that  they  were  bound  for  the  interior.  It 
occurred  to  her  that  they  must  be  making 
towards  the  mine,  and  she  wondered  what 
their  immediate  object  could  be.  The  only 
thing  of  which  she  felt  certain  was  that  danger 
threatened  Phil  Royden,  and  that  in  some  way 
that  escaped  her  she  was  to  be  used  as  a  pawn 
in  the  game.  That  did  not  trouble  her  over 
much — she  had  reached  a  stage  where  she  felt 
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careless  about  her  own  safety — but  she  was 
extremely  worried  over  her  partner.  Rather 
to  her  surprise  she  found  herself  recalling 
Phil's  little  mannerisms  and  investing  the  man 
himself  with  something  of  the  qualities  of  a 
hero.  Could  it  be  that  she  was  falling  in  love 
with  him?  If  they  had  been  people  in  a  book 
there  would  have  been  no  doubt  at  all  about 
it,  but  then  real  life  has  a  habit  of  turning  out 
differently,  and  the  books  very  seldom  come 
true. 

Day  by  day  as  they  travelled  through  the 
teeming  luxuriance  of  the  tropical  bush,  her 
thoughts  became  more  and  more  introspective. 
She  paid  little  attention  to  what  was  going  on 
about  her,  accepting  everything  that  happened 
as  a  matter  of  course.  She  betrayed  a  little 
interest,  though,  one  day  when  in  some  occult 
manner  the  horse. that  had  hitherto  drawn  the 
buckboard  in  which  she  rode  was  replaced  by 
a  camel.  The  strange  uncouth  animal  held 
her  wrapt  attention  for  some  hours,  then  it  too 
sank  into  oblivion.  She  was  not  even  stirred 
by  the  queer  terror  of  the  camel  that  the  horses 
displayed. 

At  length  the  bush  began  to  thin  off,  and 
the  little  party  passed  into  the  "  debil-debil  " 
country.  It  was  then  Billy  The  Greek  began 
to  show  an  alertness  hitherto  foreign  to  him, 
and  she  noticed  without  in  any  way  understand- 
ing what  it  meant  that  he  was  constantly 
glancing  back  in  the  direction  from  which  they 
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had  come.  Had  her  finer  perceptions  not  been 
so  dulled  by  what  she  had  gone  through  she 
might  have  drawn  significant  conclusions.  As 
11  was,  she  did  not  give  his  actions  mure  than 
passing  thought. 

»  .  .  .  . 

She  came  awake  in  a  state  of  extreme  appre- 
hension. Si  mething  <>r  somebody — she  could 
not  say  whether  it  was  a  man  br  an  animal — 
was  moving  stealthily  outside  the  small  tent 
in  which  she  slept.  Once  it  brushed  against 
the  canvas  and  she  kit  the  frail  fabric  dip  and 
sway  under  the  slight  shock  ol   the  impact. 

She  drew  herself  up  on  one  elbow  and 
strained  her  ears  t'>  catch  a  sound.  Presently 
there  came  the  rip  of  tearing  canvas  and  her 
heart  leaped  wildly.  She  tried  to  scream,  but 
her  parched  throat  refused  its  office.  She 
waited,  wondering  a  little  and  a  good  deal 
afraid. 

For  a  time  the  silence  continued  unbroken 
by  any  further  manifestation  of  the  unseen 
presence,  then  just  when  she  was  beginning 
to  persuade  herself  that  her  ears  must  have 
deceived  her  after  all,  she  caught  the  sibilant 
sound  of  a  man's  breathing.  Her  heart  began 
to  pound  deliriously. 

Had  she  imagined  it  or  had  she  really  heard 
someone  speak  her  name? 

There    it    was    again,     clearer    this    time. 
"  Miss  Wade,"  came   in   a   subdued   whisper. . 
"  Are  vou  awake  ?  " 
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1  Who's  there  ? '  she  returned  in  the  same 
muffled  tone. 

'  Me,  Tony,"  the  other  jerked.  "  I've  come 
to  help  you  get  away.  Can  you  come? 
You're  not  tied  or  anything?  " 

She  shook  her  head,  then  remembering  that 
the  action  was  not  visible  in  the  darkness  she 
answered,  "  I  can  come  now,  but  can  we  really 
get  away  ?  " 

"  Leave  that  to  me,"  said  the  voice.  "  Only, 
hurry.  It  won't  be  long  till  dawn.  Somebody 
might  be  stirring  any  minute  now." 

She  rose  to  her  feet  a  trifle  unsteadily  and 
made  her  way  in  the  direction  of  the  voice, 
feeling  thankful  that  she  had  followed  her 
usual  practice  on  the  march  of  not  undressing 
when  she  lay  down.  She  had  taken  the  pre- 
caution for  reasons  essentially  her  own,  but 
now  it  was  to  stand  her  in  good  stead.  She 
was  a  little  puzzled  as  to  how  Tony  came  to 
be  in  the  vicinity,  and  she  felt  rather  doubtful 
of  the  wisdom  of  trusting  herself  to  the  man, 
but  something  that  was  more  instinct  than 
reason  assured  her  that  she  would  be  better  off 
with  Tony  than  with  the  little  man  with  the 
uncanny  green  eyes. 

The  noise  of  tearing  fabric  began  again,  and 
soon  the  half-light  of  the  hour  before  dawn 
filtered  through  the  torn  canvas. 

:  This  way,"  said  Tony.  "  Here's  a  back 
door  ready  for  you." 

She    stepped    out    through    the    opening   he 
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had  made  and  found  herself  in  the  open  air. 
The  last  stars  were  paling  in  the  sky  and  over 
all  was  that  queer  intense  silence  that  heralds 
the  breaking  day.  She  turned  to  her  rescuer 
with  a  look  of  gratitude  and  a  little  sigh  of 
relief.  He  took  her  hand  in  his  with  more 
gentle  tenderness  than  he  had  ever  displayed 
in  the  old  days  now  so  incredibly  remote,  and 
began  to  lead  her  away  from  the  camp. 

u  Softly,"  he  said  once.  "  Don't  make  any 
more  noise  than  you  can  possibly  help.  I 
don't  want  to  wake  them  up  and  have  every- 
thing spoiled  just  at  the  very  end." 

He  made  his  way  with  sure  steps  over  the 
sand  hummocks,  and  as  they  dropped  down 
into  the  hollow  she  saw  the  camel-buggy 
standing  ready,  with  the  camel  harnessed,  for  a 
journey. 

"  They  surely  didn't  leave  it  like  this,"  she 
said. 

Tony  smilingly  shook  his  head.  "  I  took 
the  precaution  of  having  everything  ready," 
he  told  her. 

"  But  a  strange  camel,"  she  protested. 
"  Aren't  they  vicious  with  people  they  don't 
know?" 

"  A  little,"  he  said  carelessly,  "  but  then  I 
had  to  take  the  risk.  I've  been  taking  risks 
all  night.  First  go-off  I  blundered  into  the 
wrong  tent,  and  it  was  only  my  good  luck  and 
Billy's  snores  that  saved  me.  Still,  my  luck 
has  held  so  far,  and   I  fancy  it  will  carry  us 
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through.     Now,  please,  get  into  the  buggy  and 
leave  the  rest  to  me." 

He  helped  her  to  the  seat,  unhobbled  the 
camel  and  sprang  in  beside  her.  As  he 
shook  out  the  reins  the  girl  glanced  back 
towards  the  camp.  Several  dark  figures  were 
already  visible  and  the  faint  sound  of  a  shout 
drifted  up  to  her. 

"  Hurry,  hurry,"  she  cried  in  an  agony  of 
fear.     "  They've  found  out." 

Tony  threw  a  glance  back  over  his  shoulder, 
and  whipped  up  the  animal. 

They've  only  got  horses  left,"  he  said. 
"They  had  another  camel,  but  I  had  sense 
enough  to  ham-string  him,  so  he's  out  of 
action.  If  only  we  get  a  good  start  we  can 
outlast  them.  Once  we  get  well  ahead 
they're  not  likely  to  catch  us  easily  in  this 
desert  country." 

"  If  he  catches  you  he'll  kill  you,"  the  girl 
breathed. 

"  Or  get  killed  himself,"  srnd  Tony  lightly. 
"  One  or  the  other.  I  don't  know  which  of 
us  would  be  the  least  loss." 

The  girl  made  no  reply,  but  cowered  low  in 
the  buggy.  Sharp  and  clear  came  the  crack 
of  a  rifle,  but  the  marksmanship  was  bad,  for 
the  bullet  did  not  pass  anywhere  near  them. 

"  Billy's  men  are  all  bad  long  distance 
shots,"  Tony  said  reassuringly.  "  They  work 
best  at  close  quarters." 

Already  the  sun  was  peeping  over  the  edge 
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of  the  horizon,  staining  the  sky  with  crimson 
and  throwing  the  sand  hummocks  into 
sharp  relief  against  the  otherwise  unbroken 
monotony  of  the  plain.  Active  figures  were 
racing  about  the  camp  and  presently  two  horse- 
men floundered  out  in  pursuit.  But  the 
sandy  nature  of  the  soil  told  against  them, 
and  they  seemed  to  be  making  no  perceptible 
headway.  Certainly  they  did  not  diminish 
the  distance  between  the  two  parties  to  any 
appreciable    extent. 

"  We'll  beat  them  yet,"  said  Tony  through 
set  teeth,  and  he  shook  out  the  reins  again. 

The  girl's  breath  came  in  quick  gasps.    .   .   . 


CHAPTER     XXI  THE   FUGITIVES 

"'T^HIS    part    of   the    world   seems    to    be 

X  getting  rather  thickly  populated  all  of 
a  sudden,"  said  Ipping  feelingly.  "  First  we 
have  the  myalls,  and  now  there  is  this  camel- 
buggy.  Lord  knows  what  else  the  morning 
has  in  store  for  us.  I  suppose  there  is  no 
doubt  about  it  being  a  camel-buggy?"  he 
added  questioningly. 

"  I  don't  think  we've  made  a  mistake,"  Phil 
Royden  returned.  "  What's  more,  it's  coming 
at  such  a  pace  that  I'm  beginning  to  think 
there's  something  wrong." 

"In  what  way,  Phil?" 

"  We-ell,  it  looks  to  me  as  if  they're  trying 
to  get  away  from  somebody." 

"  Perhaps  the  myalls  are  after  them," 
Ipping  suggested. 

Phil  shook  his  head.  "  They  might  be,"  he 
said,  "  but  I  don't  think  it  likely.  The 
blacks  couldn't  chase  them  far  on  foot.  A 
camel,  you  know,  goes  at  a  pretty  steady  pace 
once  it's  let  out,  and  this  one,  judging  by 
the  rate  it's  going  at,  wouldn't  have  much 
trouble  in  leaving  such  pursuers  a  long  way 
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behind.  I'll  admit  that  you  do  get  famous 
runners  amongst  the  blacks,  and  though  some 
of  them  have  run  down  horses,  I've  never 
heard  of  them  being  able  to  do  that  to  a 
camel." 

Ipping  nodded.  "  There's  sense  in  what 
you  say,"  he  admitted.  "  Then  you  think 
this  lot's  being  chased  by  someone  just  as 
speedy  as  they." 

"  That's  how  it  appears  to  me." 

"  I'd  like  to  know  who  it  is,"  Ipping 
murmured. 

"  I  think  you'll  have  your  wish  gratified 
before  you're  much  older,"  Phil  said.  "They 
seem  to  be  heading  straight  for  here.  That's 
why  I  don't  like  it.  It  looks  as  if  this 
mountain's  going  to  be  made  a  rallying  place 
for  trouble-makers.  We  don't  want  to  be 
mixed  up  in  anything  like  that,  and  publicity 
at  this  stage  isn't  going  to  do  us  much 
good." 

The  dust  cloud  was  rapidly  nearing  the 
mountain  and  the  watchers  were  able  to  catch 
momentary  glimpses  of  a  long  buckboard 
drawn  by  a  camel.  It  was  still  too  far  away 
for  them  to  see  the  occupants,  even  if  the 
view  had  not  been  partially  obscured  by  a 
cloud  of  fine  dust.  Phil  watched  the  horizon 
anxiously,  but  with  the  exception  of  the 
swiftly-approaching  vehicle  no  other  sign  of 
life  could  he  see. 

In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  time 
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it  was  first  sighted  the  buggy  came  within 
range. 

:  There  are  two  people  in  it,"  Royden 
announced  after  a  prolonged  scrutiny.  "  I 
can't  see  who  they  are  though." 

"  Do  you  think  they  might  be  people  you 
know?"  Ipping  asked  anxiously. 

Phil  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  There's  no 
saying,"  he  said  indifferently. 

Ipping  glanced  at  him  sharply.  He  had 
an  idea  that  Phil  was  worrying  over  some- 
thing, but  if  that  was  the  case  the  young  man 
showed  no  sign  of  it  in  his  face. 

'  Perhaps  we'd  better  get  down  to  the  level 
ground,"  Ipping  suggested  after  a  pause.  If 
there  was  anything  wrong  he  did  not  wish  to 
be  cut  off  from  the  supplies  they  had  left 
below  when  they  came  up  to  explore  the  cave. 

Phil  nodded.  ■  "A  good  idea,"  he  agreed. 
'  We'll  get  a  better  view  of  them  there.  For 
all  we  know  they  may  be  making  farther 
inland,  anyway." 

It  was  the  words  more  than  the  tone  that 
conveyed  his  perturbation,  and  again  Ipping 
stared  at  him.  He  could  not  quite  make  Phil 
out  this  morning.  In  some  fashion  a  change 
had  come  over  him  since  the  camel-buggy  had 
first  appeared  over  the  horizon.  The  only 
way  Ipping  could  sum  it  up  to  himself  was  by 
saying  that  Phil  was  behaving  as  though  he 
were  fey. 

The  young  man  turned  and  began  to  make 
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his  way  down  to  tl  »und.     H  ried  his 

rifle  in  such  a  fashion  that  he  could  bring  it 
into   action   on   the   instant,    and    at    the   sif 
Ipping    made    a    wry    grin  He    follow 

rather    more    slowl]        [[•■    was    not    so    J 
nor  so  agile  as  Phil ;  he  was  of  a  heavier  build 
and   grow  in  i   with    tl         ctra   weight 

rried. 

The)  reached  iund, 

"  Well,  I'm  I  '  said  Phil.     Surprise, 

disappointment,  all    wire    mixed    up 

ber  in  his  tor.        [pping  fancied  too  that 
he  discerned  a  note  of  antagonism. 

'•  What  is  iked 

i    r  an  an  Phil  pointed  to  the  vehicle 

with  the  barrel  of  his  rifle 

i    ok  at  that,"  he  said  in  a  q  linking 

voi<        "'  [ohn  V.  r  and  ( tentle 

man      I     :  v       Now    what    the    devil    is     Tony 

doing  here  in  such  company? 

them,"  !  Lpped  thi  I  instant. 

■  ire    [pping  could  k,    and    suiting  his 

actions  to  the  words  he  threw  his  rifle  to  his 

shoulder. 

"  Stop  or  I  fire."  he  commanded,  rather 
high-handedly  [pping  thought.  lie  stood  in 
the  background  with  an  anxious  frown  on  his 
face,  for  there  was  no  saying  what  might 
happen  in  the  next  few  seconds. 

The  buggy  swerved  slightly  as  though  the 
driver  had  half  a  mind  to  make  a  dash  for 
liberty,   then  the  girl  put  out  an  interposing 
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hand,  and  the  man  at  the  reins  pulled  the 
camel  up  abruptly.  The  two  men  stepped 
out  towards  the  .vehicle,  Phil  dropping  his 
rifle  to  his  hip  as  he  did  so. 

The  girl  looked  paler,  Ipping  thought,  than 
when  he  had  last  seen  her  that  day  in  far-away 
Darwin.  The  fine  dust  of  the  desert  had 
settled  grimily  on  her  face  and  hair,  and  she 
seemed  tired  and  care-worn.  Tony,  on  the 
other  hand,  appeared  fit  and  well;  he  was 
extremely  self-possessed,  and  the  hand  that 
held  the  reins  did  not  tremble  in  the  least. 
Ipping  stole  a  glance  at  Phil.  That  young 
man's  face  was  set  and  grim,  his  jaw  was  thrust 
out  a  little,  his  lips  pressed  tightly  together, 
and  he  held  his  rifle  in  a  way  that  suggested 
he  was  itching  to  use  it. 

1  Get  out  of  that  buggy,  Tony,"  he  said  in 
cold,  even  tones.  "  Get  out  and  put  your 
hands  above  your  head." 

He  looked  bleakly  at  the  girl,  but  showed 
no  other  recognition  of  her  presence.  Tony 
hesitated,  but  Maxine  leaned  forward  and 
whispered  rapidly  to  him.  With  a  little 
gesture  of  resignation  the  man  climbed 
slowly  out  of  the  vehicle  and  faced  Phil  with 
all  his  old  time  suavity  of  manner.  Ipping 
watched  wonderingly,  alert  for  any  hostile 
move  on  the  part  of  the  ex-Corner  King. 
But  for  once  Phil  seemed  to  dominate  the 
situation.  Indeed  he  was  the  only  grim  and 
forceful  figure  in  the  tableau,  and  for  a  moment 


I.I    1    N      II  AK  V  I  ^  I 

the  engi  U   that  d)    was   not   far 

■  v      Phil's    w;i\    <•:    fingering    the    trigj 
sue        ■  (I     tl.        he         i(  med     some     such 
i  ulmination. 

'What's    th<-    meaning  this?'      Phil 

demanded  i         ny.     1 1    a]  ;  -  ared  t<>  trr.it  the 
y,\i\         -i  i  ntirely  negligible  quantity. 

'  \V<  11,"   I    •  ..1.  d,  "  it  ma         m  qu< 

t<»  you,    l>ut   th<         •    i^   that   w<-'rr   running 

.v  from   Billy  The  ( 

I:.'                  id     Phil.  I  li^    tone     h 

mstih          In-   might   just   as  well   have   told 

I  ony  in  so  many  words  that  !  ••   s  lyin 

I    my  flush<  insinuation   in 

that  one  word.     "  1   know  y<  u  don't  believe 

me,"  he  said,  "hut  for  once  I  happen  to  !"■ 

telling  the  I   truth  " 

"  Indeed ?  "  said  Phil  with  frigid  politeni 
Mi.  Ashton  t-  tellii  i  the  truth,"  the 

i^irl  flashed  out      '*  It's  true,  ever)  word  he's 
sa\  ing.'1 

Phil  allowed  his  St  on  her  for  the 

fraction  ol   a  second. 

'"Who  would  have  thought  it  would  rome 
to  that?"  he  said.  "  Telling  the  truth  isn't 
one  of  Tony's  failings.'1 

Tony's  face  wmt  angry  red  and  he  made 
a  step  forward,  but  Phil  raised  his  rifle 
threateningly.  "  I  wouldn't  do  anything  rash, 
if  I  were  you,  Ton\,"  he  advised.  'Just 
keep  those  hands  of  yours  in  the  air,  too, 
please.     It   makes  the  expression   of  opinion 
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seem  more  unanimous.  Yes,  Miss  Wade, 
Tony  does  appear  to  be  telling  the  truth  for 
once  in  a  while.  However  did  that  come 
about?" 

"  I  can't  tell  you  if  you  go  on  like  that,"  she 
said  bitterly.  "  I'ye  made  mistakes,  I  know, 
and  in  many  ways  I've  been  a  fool,  but  that's 
no  reason  why  you  should  insult  me  or  a  man 
who  has  risked  his  life  for  me.  I  ...  I 
thought  you  were  different." 

Phil's  lips  tightened.  He  looked  from  one 
to  the  other.  "  I  think,  Tony,"  he  said, 
1  that  you  had  better  drop  your  hands.  But, 
mind,  if  I  see  you  putting  them  near  your 
pockets  I'll  drill  a  hole  through  you.  I  know 
you  of  old,  and  I'm  not  going  to  take  any 
chances." 

He  turned  to  the  girl.  "  Miss  Wade,"  he 
said,  "  I  fancy  you'd  better  come  out  of  that 
buggy.  It  looks  to  me  as  though  we're  due 
to  have  an  interesting  talk." 

"  I'm  quite  comfortable  here,  thanks,"  she 
returned  with  the  obstinacy  of  her  sex. 

"As  you  like,"  said  Phil  indifferently. 
"  Only,  as  I  want  to  have  a  talk  with  you — 
alone — I'll  have  to  climb  into  the  buggy  along- 
side you." 

With  a  little  moue  of  distaste  the  girl 
descended  from  the  buckboard,  declining  the 
man's  proffered  hand  with  a  cold,  "  I  can 
manage  by  myself,  thank  you." 

"  Jack,  keep  your  eye  on  this  gentleman  for 
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a  few  minutes,"  Phil  said,  turning  to  the 
engineer.  He  indicated  Tony  with  a  gesture 
of  his  hand.      Ipping  nodded. 

"  And  now,  Miss  Wad'  he  went  on, 
coming  back  to  the  girl,  'I'd  be  vastly 
obliged  if  you  would  favour  me  with  a  few 
minutes'  conversation/5 

"  I  haven't  any  choii  -  ."  she  said  with  some 
show  of  spirit.  '  Virtually  I  am  your 
prisoner." 

You  are  not,"  Phil  retorted.  He  walked 
away  from  the  others  until  he  judged  they 
were  out  of  earshot,  and  the  girl  went  with 
him,  partly  because  she  could  not  well  do 
anything  else,  and  partly  because  she  already 
had  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what  he  meant  to 
say. 

'  Miss  Wade,"  he  said  steadily,  "  I'm  sorry 
that  I  have  to  be  careful,  but,  believe  me,  it 
pays  in  the  long  run.  I've  had  experience  of 
our  friend  yonder  before  to-day,  and  it  has 
taught  me  a  lesson.  If  he  is  other  than  I  have 
always  believed  him  to  be  it  is  because  a 
miracle  has  happened." 

"A  miracle  has  happened,  Mr.  Royden,  if 
you  care  to  put  it  that  way.  Mr.  Ashton  came 
to  my  assistance,  and  if  it  hadn't  been  for  him 
I  would  never  have  got  away  from  that  other 
man.  I  know  now  that  what  you  warned  me 
about  was  quite  true,  and  that  when  you  left 
Darwin  everything  was  as  you  said.  But 
things  have  changed  in  the  interval,  and  Mr. 
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Ashton  has  gone  the  length  of  making  what 
amends  he  could.     He  helped  me  to  escape.'3 

"Escape?"  Phil  repeated.  "Whatever  do 
you  mean?     I'm  afraid  I  don't  understand." 

"  That  other  man — Billy  The  Greek,  isn't  it 
you  call  him? — kidnapped  me,  and  I  don't 
know  what  I  would  have  done  if  Mr.  Ashton 
hadn't  quarrelled  with  him  first  and  then  come 
to  my  assistance.  He  got  me  away,  but — er — 
Billy  The  Greek  followed  us.  If  he  catches 
us  he'll  kill  us — I'm  sure  of  that.  He  nearly 
caught  us  this  morning,  but  we  just  managed 
to  get  away  again." 

"  There's  a  lot  I  still  don't  understand," 
Phil  said.  "  However,  that  can  wait.  In  the 
meantime  I  don't  think  you  need  worry  any 
further,  Miss  Wade.  I  think  you're  reasonably 
safe  from  Billy  now.  And  though  what  you 
tell  me  points  to  a  reformation  on  the  part  of 
our  friend  here,  I  prefer  to  see  how  he  shapes 
before  I  trust  him  too  much.  You  understand 
that?  I  don't  like  to  have  to  talk  in  this 
fashion  about  the  man  you're  going  to  marry, 
but  I'm  getting  into  a  habit  of  saying  what  I 
think,  and  that  and  the  need  for  caution  must 
be  my  excuse." 

"  But  I'm  not  going  to  marry  him,"  the  girl 
said  softly.  "  I  couldn't  after  what  I  found 
out  and  what  he  told  me,  for  when  he  learnt 
just  how  much — or  how  little — I  knew  he  told 
me  all  the  rest.  I've  been  deceived  once,  and 
if  I  married  him  I'd  always  have  a  suspicion. 
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.  .  .  There's  another  reason,  too,"  she  added, 
but  apparently  did  not  think  it  incumbent  to 
explain  what  that  was. 

Phil  nodded.  "  I  understand,"  he  said 
gravely.  'Without  mutual  trust  and  respect 
marriage  is  a  farce." 

11  A  tragedy,"  said  the  girl.  "  I  insulted  you 
too,  when  you  warned  me,  and  I  insulted  you 
again  just  now.  I  was  hurt  and, angry,  but  I 
don't  want  you  to  think  I'm  making  an  excuse 
of  that." 

"  That  is  nothing,"  he  said.  "  For  myself 
it  does  not  matter,  but  I  was  simply  trying  to 
carry  out  a  promise  I  made  your  father  before 
he  died.  He  asked  me  to  look  after  your 
welfare." 

"There  is  another  thing  I  should  not  have 
said,"  the  girl  went  on.  "When  I  accused 
you  of  being  a  swindler  you  allowed  yourself 
to  be  branded  rather  than  clear  vourself  at  the 
expense  of  my  father's  memory.  I  know  now 
that  you  had  no  hand  in  the  Axel-Bar  business, 
and  I  know,  too,  that  these  men  and  mv  father 
were  the  people  concerned.  I  am  sorry  for 
what  I  said  to  you  about  that." 

"  I  think.  Miss  Wade,"  Phil  said  quietly, 
11  that  we'd  better  look  to  our  defences  in  case 
Billy  The  Greek  comes  up.  He's  not  the  sort 
of  man  to  let  a  prize  slip  from  his  grasp  without 
making  some  sort  of  effort  to  retain  it." 

The  girl  made  no  comment,  but  there  was 
something  in  her  eyes  that  said  as  plainly  as  so 
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many  words  that  she  understood  just  why  the 
young  man  had  so  abruptly  changed  the  con- 
versation. She  was  learning  by  bitter  experi- 
ence to  discriminate  between  polish  and 
sincerity. 

"  How  is  Billy  following  you?  "  Phil  asked. 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  puzzled  air. 

"Has  he  a  camel-train,  I  mean?'  Phil 
explained. 

tf  No,"  she  told  him.  '  He  and  his  men  are 
on  horseback.  That  is  how  we  managed  to 
outdistance  them." 

"  How  many  are  there?  " 

"  Five  in  all,"  the  girl  answered.  "  Billy 
The  Greek  and  four  others." 

"  All  white  men.?  " 

She  shook  her  head.     "  One  is  a  Malay." 

"Urn,"  said  Phil.  "Well,  I  think  we'd 
better  go  back  to  the  others.  And  now  I  want 
you  to  understand  that  there's  nothing, 
absolutely  nothing,  to  worry  about.  We  have  a 
natural  fortress  here,  a  place  we  can  hold  for 
weeks.  The  only  thing  is  we'll  have  to  let  the 
camel  go.  I  don't  see  how  we  can  keep  it. 
We  certainly  couldn't  take  it  up  with  us.  It's 
a  pity  in  more  ways  than  one.  But  come  along 
now." 

He  walked  slowly  back  to  where  he  had  left 
the  two  men,  the  girl  moving  beside  him  in  an 
attitude  of  profound  dejection.  It  was  becom- 
ing clearer  to  her  than  it  had  ever  been  that 
Royden   was    the    one    man    she    could    trust 
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implicitly — he  had  shown  that  right  through  the 
piece — and  every  step  he  had  taken,  every 
item  of  advice  that  he  had  given  had  been  in 
her  interests.  And  she  was  rather  afraid  that 
she  had  antagonized  him  for  ever,  that  he  would 
never  be  the  same  to  her  again.  Always  there 
would  be  a  barrier  between  them,  a  sense  of 
constraint,  a  memory  of  what  had  gone  before. 
>he  was  brought  back  to  \he  immediate 
present  by  Phil's  voice.  He  was  speaking  to 
lpping. 

Jack,"  she  heard  him  say,  "it's  more  than 
likely  that  we'll  have  to  make  a  stand — Billy 
The  Greek's  on  the  warpath — and  I  think  the 
best  thing  we  can  do  is  get  the  gear  and 
provisions  up  into  the  cave." 

"  That's  what  I've  been  thinking,"  lpping 
answered.  '  If  that  Greek  chap  is  on  the  track 
we're  likely  to  have  a  pretty  lively  time  of  it. 
I  don't  fancy  he's  the  sort  of  chap  to  stop  short 
of  murder  to  gain  his  ends." 

"  He  isn't,"  said  Phil  significantly.  "  And 
now  I  think  we'd  better  get  everything  up  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Our  visitors  may  arrive 
any  time,  and  we  want  to  be  prepared  to  give 
them  a  good  reception." 

lpping  moved  off  towards  the  site  of  the 
camp,  throwing  a  cheery  remark  over  his 
shoulder  as  he  did  so.  Tony  glanced  inquir- 
ingly from  Phil  to  the  girl.  The  man  caught 
the  glance. 

"Now,  Tony,"  he  said  briskly,  "you  know 
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me  and  I  know  you,  so  there's  no  sense  in 
beating  about  the  bush.  It  appears  that  you 
are  on  our  side  for  the  time  being,  and  you 
have  just  as  much,  if  not  more,  to  fear  from 
Billy  as  we  have.  All  the  same,  you  must 
understand  that  you're  here  only  on  sufferance. 
As  soon  as  you  can  go  with  safety  to  yourself 
you'll  have  to  take  your  departure.  In  the 
meanwhile  I  expect  you  to  do  exactly  as  you're 
told.  If  you  deviate  a  hair's  breadth  from  the 
line  set  down  for  you,  that's  your  finish. 
See?" 

Tony  ran  his  tongue  over  his  dry  lips.  "  I 
understand,"  he  said  huskily. 

'  See  that  you  do,"  said  Phil  grimly. 

The  girl  caught  at  his  arm.  '  What  are  you 
going  to  do  with  him  ?  "  she  asked  in  a  tense 
whisper. 

Phil  smiled  reassuringly  at  her.  "  I'm  not 
going  to  harm  him,"  he  promised.  "  In  fact 
he'll  be  treated  a  long  way  better  than  he 
deserves." 

He  turned  back  to  the  man.  "  Tony,  you've 
got  to  start  being  useful  right  away.  Give 
Ipping  a  hand  with  the  luggage.  Go  on 
straight  ahead  to  the  camp.  He'll  tell  you 
what  to  do." 

As  the  man  went  to  move  off  Phil  stopped 
him.  "  Just  for  safety's  sake,  I'd  better  frisk 
you  for  firearms,"  he  remarked. 

Tony  essayed  a  half-hearted  protest,  but 
Phil    silenced    him    with    a    look.       He    ran 
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practised  hands  over  the  man's  clothing  and 
finally  extracted  a  business-like  Colt  from  a 
holster  slung  under  Tony's  armpit.  1  hat 
done  he  dismissed  him,  and  faced  the 
girl. 

"  It's  always  better  to  be  sure  than  sorry," 
he  said  tritely,  anticipating  the  protest  she  was 
forming. 

•'  I  quite  understand  that,"  she  said  with  an 
appealing  glance  of  her  deep  violet  eyes,  "  but 
i^  there  really  any  necessity  to  subject  him  to 
any  more  indignity  than  you  have  already  put 
upon  him  ?, " 

"  I  don't  see  that  I  have  subjected  him  to 
any  indignity,"  Phil  said  stiffly. 

The  girl  gave  a  half  audible  sigh,  as  though 
what  she  had  to  say  was  rather  to  her  distaste. 
11  I've  heard  how  you've  been  talking  to  him," 
she  said.  "  If  that  wasn't  humiliating,  I'd  like 
to  know  what  is." 

"  If  you  look  at  it  that  way "  Phil  began. 

She  interrupted  him.  "  I  don't  want  you  to 
imagine  for  an  instant  that  I  care  very  much 
what  happens  to  him — at  least  not  in  the  way 
that  might  be  supposed,  but  I  do  want  to  see 
fair  play  as  between  man  and  man.  Though 
he  was  bad  enough  in  all  conscience,  he  turned 
round  in  the  end  and  helped  me  at  the  risk  of 
his  own  life.  For  that  reason  alone  I  would 
ask  you  not  to  be  too  hard  on  him." 

'  I  think  I  understand,"  Phil  said,  and 
looked  her  squarely  in  the  face.     For  no  con- 
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ceivable  reason  the  girl  blushed  furiously  and 
turned  away  her  head,  affecting  to  be  attracted 
by  something  in  the  distance. 

"  Isn't  that  Mr.  Ipping  coming  towards  us? ' 
she  said  presently.     She  did  not,  however,  so 
much  as  glance  towards  Phil. 

"  Ipping  and  Tony,"  he  said.  "  And  if  I'm 
not  mistaken  there's  Billy  The  Greek  and  his 
men  climbing  up  over  the  horizon." 

"Where?"  she  cried,  and  clutched  Phil's 
arm  affrightedly. 

"  Over  there,"  he  said,  pointing.  She  gazed 
in  the  direction  indicated  by  his  outstretched 
finger,  but  for  a  time  her  untrained  eyes  could 
see  nothing  but  the  monotonous  waste  of  desert. 
Then  gradually  she  became  aware  that  half  a 
dozen  almost  invisible  blurs  had  detached 
themselves  from  the  dead-level  of  the 
plain  and  were  moving  swiftly  across  the 
skyline. 

Phil  glanced  sharply  at  the  girl.  In  her 
eyes  was  the  look  of  a  hunted  creature,  an  odd, 
pathetic  helplessness  that  touched  his  heart. 
He  had  an  almost  overpowering  longing  to 
take  her  in  his  arms  and  crush  her  to  him,  and 
assure  her  that  X.6  harm  her  her  enemies  would 
have  to  pass  over  his  dead  body.  His  teeth 
nearly  met  in  his  lower  lip  as  he  made  an  effort 
of  self-repression.  The  grip  on  his  arm 
tightened  convulsively. 

"  We've  a  natural  fortress  here  that  we  can 
hold  for  an  indefinite  period  against  any  odds," 
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he  said,  with  a  rare,  soothing  quality  in  his 
voice. 

He  did  not  think  it  wise  to  tell  her  that 
the  one  weak  spot  in  their  defences  was  the 
shortage  of  food  and  water,  particularly  the 
tatter.  She  would  find  that  out  for  herself 
quite  soon  enough,  but  until  it  could  no  longer 

hidden  from  her,  he  preferred  to  say  nothing 
about  it.  He  had  a  notion  that  she  might  feel 
impelled  to  sarritire  herself  with  the  distorted 
idea  that  she  was  in  that  way  making  some  sort 
of  reparation. 

Hi    patted  her  hand  with  an  odd ,  caressing 

-ture,  hut  the  jirl  gave  no  sign  that  she  was 
aware  <>f  what  lv  >ing. 

"  I  wish  they'd  hurry,"  she  said,  looking 
towards  where  they  had  last  seen  Ipping  and 
Tony.     "  Thev  might  get  raught." 

Phil  shook  his  hi  ad.  "  No  rhance  of  that," 
he  told  her.  Trust  Ipping  to  keep  his  eyes 
open." 

He  looker!  at  the  mountain-side  towering 
above  them,  then  at  the  buggy. 

'*  Is  there  anything  in  the  buggy  that  you 
want  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Nothing,"  she  said  with  a  wan  smile. 
"  There  is  nothing  of  mine  there,  only  a  little 
food  .and  water." 

"Well,  we'd  better  take  that  with  us,''  said 
Phil  casually.  "  It  might  come  in  handy,  you 
know." 

The  girl  removed  her  hand  from  his  arm, 
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colouring  faintly  as  she  did  so.  Royden 
affected  not  to  notice  her  embarrassment.  He 
rummaged  under  the  seat  of  the  buggy,  and 
produced  a  couple  of  water-bags  and  a  small 
case  that  contained  the  scanty  provisions  of 
the  pair.  By  this  time  the  others  had  put  in 
an  appearance. 

"  I  think  we'd  better  get  up  to  the  cave  right 
away,"  Phil  suggested.  "  Billy  and  his  crowd 
are  coming  up  hand  over  fist.  If  we're  out  of 
sight  when  he  arrives  we've  got  the  advantage 
of  him.  He'll  know  we're  in  the  vicinity,  of 
course,  but  he  won't  be  able  to  say  just  exactly 
where.  It's  always  a  good  maxim  to  keep  the 
other  fellow  in  the  dark  as  to  your  movements." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  Ipping  agreed.  "  Up 
we  go,  then." 

"One  moment,"  Phil  said  in  a  quick 
whisper,  and  he  looked  significantly  at  Gentle- 
man Tony. 

"  What  is  it,  Phil  ?  " 

'  I  don't  want  to  make  Tony  too  wise  before 
we're  compelled  to,"  the  younger  man 
answered.  "  He  may  be  all  right,  but  I'm  not 
going  to  trust  him  until  I'm  quite  satisfied 
about  him.  My  idea  is  to  blindfold  him,  so  he 
won't  know  the  way  up  to  the  cave.  It  might 
only  be  a  useless  precaution,  but  it  is  a  precau- 
tion, and  we  can't  afford  to  throw  away  any 
chances.  What  he  doesn't  know  he  can't  tell, 
and  if  he  has  the  least  notion  of  trying  to  save 
his  skin   at  our  expense  the  knowledge  that 
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we're  on  our  guard  might  make  him  think  twice 
about  it.      What  do  you  think?" 

'It's  melodramatic,  isn't  it?'  Ipping  re- 
turned. "  However,  as  you  say,  it's  probably 
the  wisest  thing  to  do." 

Phil  left  him  and  walked  over  to  Tony. 

'My  friend,"  he  said,  "you've  fallen  into 
the  hands  oi  the  mountain  brigands,  who  are 
now  going  to  lead  you  to  their  stronghold.  In 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  our  brotherhood 
no  one  who  is  not  a  member  is  allowed  to  see 
the  paths  we  traverse.  Therefore  you  must 
submit  to  the  indignity  of  being  blindfolded." 

Tony  grinned  affably  at  the  note  of  banter 
in  the  other's  voice.  His  earlier  irritation 
seemed  to  have  all  vanished. 

'  I  suppose  I  have  to  do  what  you  want,"  he 
said  with  a  flash  of  white  teeth,  and  he  stood 
perfectly  still  while  Phil  adjusted  the  bandage 
about  his  eyes.  Ipping  took  the  man's  arm, 
and  the  four  of  them  began  the  wild  scramble 
up  the  scarp  towards  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 

Across  the  plain  the  advancing  horsemen 
became  momentarily  more  distinct. 
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IT  was  quite  an  hour  later  before  the  pursuing 
party  reached  the  mountain.  The  leader, 
whom  Phil  recognized  as  Billy  The  Greek  from 
the  descriptions  he  had  had  of  him,  flung  him- 
self from  his  horse  in  a  fiercely  energetic 
fashion  and  snapped  out  an  inaudible  command 
to  his  fellows.  The  latter  dismounted  more 
leisurely  than  their  chief  and  unslung  their 
rifles. 

The  little  man  looked  sharply  about  him, 
then  strode  towards  the  camel-buggy,  his 
weapon  raised  to  his  hip.  His  attitude  sug- 
gested that  he  would  not  be  at  all  surprised  to 
find  that  the  harmless-looking  vehicle  masked 
some  diabolical  surprise.  His  puzzled  air  at 
finding  it  deserted  was  quite  ludicrous.  He 
stared  about  him  in  perplexity,  examined  the 
remains  of  the  camp,  looked  at  the  footmarks 
in  the  sand,  and  finally  called  one  of  his  men 
over  to  him.  Followed  a  whispered  colloquy 
of  some  minutes'  duration. 

The  effect  produced  on  the  party  in  the  cave 
by  Billy's  arrival  was  rather  remarkable.  Phil 
stared  interestedly  at  the  mysterious  individual 
of  whom  he  had  heard  so  much  and  seen  so 
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little.  Ipping  gave  mm  one  glance  of  well- 
bred  nonchalance  and  lapsed  back  into  an  odd 
disregard  of  his  surroundings.  The  girl 
turned  pale,  as  though  the  mere  sight  of  the 
man  conjured  up  memories  she  would  willingly 
forget.  She  moved  a  little  closer  to  Phil  as 
though  for  protection,  and  the  young  man  laid 
his  hand  on  her  arm  in  an  almost  paternal 
manner.  Ipping  promptly  moved  out  of  ear- 
shot, going  into  the  darkened  corner  of  the 
cave  where  the  blindfolded  Tony  had  been  led. 
He  began  to  talk  in  a  low  voice  to  the  ex- 
confidence  man. 

"  There's  really  nothing  to  be  afraid  of  now," 
Phil  said  reassuringly  to  the  girl.  "  They 
can't  harm  you  now."  He  turned  and  faced 
her  squarely.  "  Except  over  my  dead  body," 
he  added,  and  felt  even  as  he  spoke  that  he 
was  being  ridiculously  melodramatic. 

The  girl's  lips  trembled  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears. 

"  That,"  she  said  weakly,  "  is  what  I'm 
afraid  of." 

Phil  stared  uncomprehendingly  at  her. 

"Afraid  they  will  capture  you  again,  you 
mean?  "  he  said. 

She  shook  her  head.  "  No,  not  that,"  she 
said  quickly.  "  But  I  don't  want  you  to  be 
harmed.  You've  done  so  much  for  me  and 
I've  treated  you  so  badly.  If  only  I  were  able 
to  make  some  satisfactorv  return  to  vou  I  would 

J  J 

not  feel  so  badly  about  it,  but  to  think  that  you 
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are  risking  everything,  even  imperilling  your 
life  for  the  sake  of  carrying  out  a  promise  you 
made  my  father  is  what  makes  it  so  hard  for 
me." 

"  There  is  one  way  in  which  you  can  repay 
me  for  everything  I've  done,"  Phil  said,  and 
looked  her  straight  in  the  eyes.  The  girl 
lowered  hers  abruptly. 

"What  is  that?"  she  asked  chokingly. 

Phil  dropped  his  voice  an  octave.  "  I  love 
you,"  he  whispered.  "  If  I  knew  you  loved 
me  too,  I  don't  think  anything  else  in  the  wide 
world  would  matter  very  much." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  a  pause 
pregnant  with  tremendous  possibilities,  then 
the  deep  violet  eyes  lifted  until  they  looked 
into  the  grave  blue  ones,  and  each  read  there 
the  secret  of  the  other's  heart. 

"  I    think "    said    the    girl    shyly,    and 

stopped.  "  I'm  almost  sure,"  she  began  again. 
Her  confusion  became  more  pronounced.  The 
colour  mounted  in  her  cheeks. 

"  Maxine,  you  mean  you  do?"  Phil  said 
huskily. 

The  girl  nodded.  "  It  has  come  to  that  at 
last,"  she  said  a  trifle  unsteadily. 

Silently  he  stretched  out  his  arms  to  her,  and 
oblivious  of  the  other  two  occupants  of  the  cave 
she  crept  into  them.  .  .  . 

When  Ipping  came  back  from  the  end  of  the 
cave  he  looked  from  one  to  the  other  with  his 
queer,  penetrating,  humorous  eyes. 
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'  I  think,"  be  sairl  dryly,  "that  congratula- 
tions \\<»ulri  not  be  "in  of  place."  And  he 
beamed  a  benediction  at  them. 

•  ••••• 

[pping  stood  just  within  the  shadow  of  the 
cave  and.  watching  through  bis  binoculars, 
reported  progress  from  time  to  time.  The 
attackers  Had  scattered  one  by  one  and  were 
scouring  the  neighbourhood.      For  a  time  if 

med,   perhaps  because  <>i   th<        mels  the 

myalls  had  killed  and  the  other  signs  of  fight- 
ing about  the  camp,  that   Billy  was  inclined  to 

think  that  the  people  he  sought  had  Ex  »  n  made 
away  with.  Bui  presently  one  of  the  men 
returned  with  Billy's  cam<  1,  which  he  had  found 
wandering  about,  and  one  by  one  the  others 
drifted  hack.     On  th<  oi  the  camp  Hilly 

called  a  council  of  war. 

It  lasted  some  considerable  time,  and  Ipping 
would  have  riven  a  lot  to  know  what  thev  were 
I  le  could  tell  from  the  expressions  of 
the  various  faces  that  argument  was  running 
hot  and  high,  but  eventually  one  of  the  men 
pointed  towards  the  mountain.  Billv  swept  it 
with  his  eyes,  said  something  to  the  others,  and 

Sticulated  towards  the  rising  ground.  It 
was  obvious  from  this  that  Billy's  party  did  not 
mean  to  leave  a  stone  unturned,  but  whether 
the  Greek  had  suggested  the  possibility  of  the 
partv  being  hidden  there,  or  meant  merely  to 
look  for  any  signs  of  gold.  Ipping  could  not 
say.     Even  when  the  Greek's  men  split  into 
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two  parties  and  began  a  systematic  drive  of  the 
mountain-side  he  was  by  no  means  convinced. 

In  the  cave  three  people  waited  anxiously 
for  some  development.  No  one  paid  any 
attention  to  Tony  until  at  length  he  called  to 
Ipping. 

'  I  know  you  don't  trust  me,"  he  said  when 
the  engineer  approached  him.  "  I  can  hardly 
blame  you  for  that.  But  what  I  want  to  point 
out  to  you  is  this:  If  Billy  starts  in  to  make 
trouble  an  extra  fighting  man  will  be  very  use- 
ful to  you.  The  man's  got  no  love  for  me, 
and  he'd  cheerfully  cut  my  throat  if  he  got 
half  a  chance.  In  the  circumstances  you  can 
understand  that  he'd  much  prefer  me  dead. 
But  as  far  as  you  are  concerned  I'm  much  more 
useful  alive.  I'm  a  fairish  shot  and  I  can  give 
a  pretty  good  account  of  myself  if  it  comes  to 
a  scrimmage.  Put  it  this  way.  I'm  not 
suggesting  this  out  of  any  regard  I  have  for 
you  or  Royden — I  don't  care  a  hoot  what 
happens  to  either  of  you — but  I  do  set  rather 
an  inflated  value  on  my  own  skin,  and  I  want 
to  preserve  it  whole  if  I  can.  My  best  chance 
of  doing  that  is  to  stick  to  you  and  help  put 
that  gang  out  of  action.  Now  how  about 
giving  me  a  chance?  " 

The  suavity  and  the  polish  had  all  gone, 
chipped  off  in  flakes  like  varnish  under  the 
primitive  stresses  of  the  last  few  days,  and 
the  elemental  man  beneath,  still  a  trifle  cynical 
and    reckless,    showed    in    his    very    apparent 
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anxiety  to  kill  in  order  that  he  might  not  be 
killed. 

I'm  not  in  charge  of  this  expedition,"  said 
Ipping  stiffly.  lie  wuuld  have  thought  more 
of  Tony  had  he  tried  to  stick  to  his  old  chief 
to  the  last,  but  in  this  instance  he  misjudged 
the  man.     u  You'll  have  to  ask  Royden." 

Tony  laughed  bitterly.  "  I  suppose  I  can 
hardly  blame  you,"  he  said,  '  and  I'm  not 
likely  to  blame  him  if  he  refuses  me  a  chance. 
My  record  rather  justifies  any  suspicions  you 
may  have  of  me.  But  can't  you  see  that  if 
I  meant  treachery  the  safest  thing  for  me  to 
do  would  be  to  sit  tight  until  Billy  came  along 
and  got  me  out  of  here?  I've  put  you  on 
your  guard  now,  anyhow.     Do  you  see  that?  ' 

"  I  quite  realize  that  there  is  a  fair  degree 
of  truth  in  what  you've  been  saying,"  Ipping 
admitted.     "  I'll  tell  Royden  what  you  want." 

*  Thanks,"  said  Tony.  "  I  wouldn't  be 
surprised  if  he  turned  out  reasonable  after 
all." 

"What's  our  friend  want?"  Phil  asked 
when  the  engineer  returned. 

"  Liberty  and  a  gun,"  said  Ipping. 

"  He  won't  get  either,"  Phil  said  decisively. 
"  What  was  his  reason,  did  he  say?  " 

"  He  thought  he'd  be  another  man  on  our 
side,"  the  engineer  explained.  "  He  says  that 
he's  got  just  as  much  reason  to  dislike  Billy 
as  the  rest  of  us." 

"  That's  quite  true,"  Maxine  assured  them. 
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"  Billy  fired  at  us  quite  impartially  the  other 
morning.  He  did  not  seem  to  care  which  of 
us  got  hit  first.' * 

Phil  nodded  thoughtfully.  "  There's  some- 
thing in  what  you  say,"  he  said  doubtfully, 
"  but  I  don't  know.  Tony  may  be  all  right, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  might  not,  and  I  don't 
think  we  can  afford  to  take  any  chances. 
We've  a  slim  enough  chance  as  it  is.  We're 
only  hoping  our  luck  will  hold,  that's  all. 
Once  they  find  out  where  we  are  the  rest  is 
only  a  matter  of  time." 

"  Of  course  I  understand  that,"  said  Maxine 
a  trifle  petulantly,  "  and  I  dare  say  you're 
right.  But  if  you  won't  give  him  a  chance  for 
his  asking,  perhaps  you'll  give  him  one  for  my 
sake  ?  " 

"  I  wish  you  hadn't  put  it  that  way, 
Maxine,"  Phil  said,  a  note  in  his  voice  show- 
ing that  already  he  was  wavering.  "  I  don't 
like  to  have  to  refuse  you.  However,  I  think 
that  our  own  safety  should  be  the  first 
consideration." 

The  girl  nodded  agreeably.  "  You're  quite 
right,  Phil.  You're  always  right,  and  I 
shouldn't  have  asked  you.  But  if  we're 
pressed  too  hard  surely  you'll  let  him  give  us 
a  hand  then?  If  you  let  me  have  a  revolver 
I  promise  to  shoot  him  down  at  the  first  sign 
of  treachery." 

"  By  then  the  mischief  would  be  done  in  all 
probability,"  Phil  said.     "  Still,  if  we  are  hard 
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pressed  and  things  are  going  against  us,  I'll 
give  him  a  gun  and  let  him  do  his  best — or 
worst.  Another  man  against  us  won't  matter 
much  thin,"  he  added  with  a  wry  smile. 

I  think  you  are  doing  him  an  injustice, 
Phil,"  Maxim  said  softly.  M  Still,  thank  you, 
all  the  same." 

A  shadow  flitted  past  the  opening  in  the 
cave,  and  the  three  people  instinctively  crowded 
into  as  small  a  space  as  possible.  The  shadow 
must  have  been. visible  to  Tony,  Phil  thought, 
and  he  glanced  anxiously  towards  the  man 
only  to  remember  that  he  was  still  blindfolded. 
A  sudden  silence  fell  on  the  occupants  of 
the  cave,  none  daring  to  move  or  even  to 
breathe. 

Again  the  shadow  passed  the  opening,  not 
so  quickly  this  time.  Phil  held  his  breath  in 
an  agony  of  doubt  and  fear.  The  man 
evidently  was  attracted  by  the  fissure  and  was 
giving  it  his  close  attention.  Presently  the 
entrance  was  blocked  by  a  human  figure,  and 
the  black  outline  of  a  man  confronted  him. 
He  peered  into  the  darkness,  made  a  few 
tentative  steps  forward  and  stopped  abruptly. 
Phil  felt  confident  that  he  could  not  see  them, 
however. 

The  man  sniffed  a  couple  of  times  as  though 
some  strange  smell  in  the  air  had  reached  his 
nostrils.  It  was  then  Phil  recollected  with 
sinking  heart  that  a  pipe,  loaded  with  partially 
consumed    tobacco,    was    in    his    pocket.     Of 
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course  it  would  smell — stale  tobacco  always 
carries  a  very  definite  odour  of  its  own.  The 
other  man  apparently  had  no  doubt  at  all 
about  it,  for  after  the  first  couple  of  sniffs  he 
walked  boldly  into  the  cave,  taking  extreme 
care,  however,  to  make  as  little  noise  as 
possible.  His  method  of  moving  about  seemed 
to  suggest  that  though  he  was  taking  reasonable 
precautions  he  did  not  believe  that  he  was 
running  into  danger  of  any  sort  whatsoever. 

Maxine  moved  her  feet  slightly,  and  the 
resultant  shuffle  caught  the  quick  ear  of  the 
scout.  He  stopped  abruptly  in  mid-stride  and 
stared  about  him.  At  the  same  instant,  Phil 
launched  himself  across  the  intervening  space 
like  a  stone  flung  from  a  catapult.  He  struck 
the  other  man  all  of  a  heap,  the  stranger  gave 
a  little  gurgle  of  surprise,  and  the  pair  of  them 
thudded  heavily  to  the  ground.  They  rolled' 
about  locked  in  each  other's  arms,  a  shadowy, 
indefinite  mass. 

In  two  quick  strides  Ipping  crossed  over  to 
them,  but  he  dared  not  interfere  until  he  could 
distinguish  his  friend.  Of  a  sudden  one  of  the 
figures  jerked  to  its  knees  and  the  other  man's 
head  went  down  with  a  crash  on  the  hard  rock 
floor  of  the  cavern.  He  gave  a  little  moan  of 
anguish  and  lay  still.  The  other  figure  rose 
to  its  feet  and  Ipping  tensed. 

"Got  him,"  said  Phil's  voice.  "Poor 
beggar." 

Ipping  bent  over  the  prostrate  man  and  felt 
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fur  his  heart  with  practised  lingers.     Then  he 
ran  his  hand  round  the  man's  head. 

You've  settled  him,   Phil,"  he  said  as  he 
straightened  up  again. 

1    m<  ant    to,"    the    young    man    returned. 
"  Hard  lines  on  him,  but  it  had  to  be  done." 

A  fn.u-frou  of  skirts  announced  the  approach 
of  the  girl. 

"  Did  lie  hurt  you?  "  she  asked  in  agitated 
tones. 

"  I    hurt    him,"    said    Phil    grimly.     "  He's 

►ne  out  to  it.  No  other  way,  Maxine. 
Now,  keep  as  quiet  as  you  can.  This  fellow's 
going  to  be  missed  shortly,  and  then  we'll 
have  his  Iriends  coming  along  to  ask  questions. 
1  hey 're  not  likely  to  make  the  mistake  he 
did."     In  the  gloom  he  pressed  Maxine's  hand. 

A  hushed  silence  fell  on  the  occupants  of 
the  cave  and  then  ensued  a  period  of  inaction. 
Everyone  realized  that  it  was  only  a  matter  of 
time  until  the  storm  burst,  and  no  one  felt  at 
all  sanguine  about  the  outcome.  Phil  himself 
began  to  think  that  he  had  made  a  tactical 
mistake  in  establishing  the  party  in  the  cave 
at  all.  Its  effectiveness  as  a  hiding-place  was 
becoming  more  and  more  doubtful,  and  he  saw 
that,  given  a  keen-witted  and  intelligent  foe, 
the  chance  of  successfully  defending  the  place 
was  remarkably  slim.  Yet  if  the  scout  had 
not  stumbled  into  their  midst,  all  might  have 
gone  well. 

He  turned  to  Ipping.     "  I'm  going  to  have 
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a  word  with  Tony,"  he  said.     "  You'd  better 
keep  an  eye  on  the  entrance." 

"All  right,"  said  Ipping,  "but  don't  be 
away  long." 

"  You'd  better  keep  out  of  the  way, 
Maxine,"  Phil  advised  the  girl.  "  There's 
bound  to  be  trouble  here  shortly,  and  I  don't 
want  you  to  get  hurt.  Keep  away  from  the 
mouth  of  the  cave.  I'm  going  down  now  to 
see  Tony.  Take  this  and  use  it  if  necessary." 
He  thrust  his  revolver  into  her  hand. 

"  Oh,  Phil,  do  be  careful,"  she  implored. 

The  man  smiled  at  her  solicitude.  "  I'll  be 
as  careful  as  I  can,"  he  said.  "  But  mind 
what  I  said,  and  don't  go  taking  risks 
yourself." 

He  strode  down  the  length  of  the  cave  and 
stopped  in  front  of  the  captive. 

"  Tony,"  he  said  without  preliminary,  "  I've 
been  thinking  over  what  you  said  to  Ipping, 
and  I'm  going  to  give  you  the  chance  you 
asked  for.  I  won't  warn  you  not  to  play 
false,  because  I  know  that  if  you've  made  up 
your  mind  to  do  anything  of  the  sort  nothing 
I  can  say  will  deter  you.  You're  not  afraid 
to  take  a  risk?  " 

Tony  laughed  softly.  "  It's  the  sort  of  risk 
I'll  have  to  take  sooner  or  later,"  he  said 
lightly.     "  Better  now  than  later,  perhaps.'* 

Phil  did  not  reply.  Instead  he  bent  over 
and  untied  the  man's  wrists  and  removed  the 
bandage  from  his  eyes. 

s 
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"  That's  better,"  Tony  said  as  he  struggled 
to  his  feet.  "  I  was  getting  rather  cramped 
here.  Royden,  you're  a  white  man,  and  as 
you've  seen  fit  to  trust  me,  I  think  you'll  find 
I  won't  let  you  down.  I  believe  you've  topped 
off  one  of  the  fellows  already.     Who  was  it?  " 

1  How  do  you  know  that?  '  Phil  asked  in 
surprise. 

il  Heard  you,"  Tony  explained.  "  You 
went  about  it  pretty  quietly,  but  I  heard 
enough  to  guess  the  rest." 

"Oh,  that's  it,  is  it?  Now,  look  here, 
Tony,  You  know  this  Billy  The  Greek  pretty 
intimately,  and  maybe  you  can  give  us  a  point 
or  two  about  him.  What's  he  likely  to  do?  " 
That  I  can't  say,"  Tony  returned. 
"  The  man's  clever,  but  his  mind  is  like  a 
corkscrew,  all  twists  and  turns,  and  it's  hard 
to  guess  where  he's  going  to  break  out  next. 
But  you  can  depend  on  it  that  he'll  do  some- 
thing pretty  devilish.  He's  bound  to  be  sore 
with  me  over  the  way  I  beat  him  about  Miss 
Wade,  and  I  think  the  least  he  will  do  to  me 
will  be  to  chop  me  up  fine.  He's  running 
little  or  no  risk  here,  you  understand.  He  can 
wipe  the  whole  lot  of  us  out  with  little  fear  of 
the  consequences.  If  anything  ever  did  leak 
out,  most  probably  the  myalls  wrould  get  the 
blame  for  it." 

He  paused  and  looked  keenly  at  Phil. 

"  I  think,"  he  said  after  a  pause,  "  that  his 
original  intention  was  to  hold  Miss  Wade  for 
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ransom  in  some  way — bargain  for  a  share  of  the 
mine,  perhaps.  But  now  things  have  gone  too 
far  for  that.  The  simplest  thing  is  to  top  us 
all  off.  He  can  go  back  to  Darwin  then,  and 
in  about  six  months'  time  or  so  one  of  his  men 
'  discovers '  this  mine  and  the  place  is  pegged 
out  again.     Simple  enough,  isn't  it?  " 

"  Of  course  that  is  merely  guess-work," 
Phil  commented. 

"  Merely  guess-work,"  Tony  agreed,  "  but 
then  I  think  it  is  what  is  most  likely  to 
happen." 

"He  has  to  kill  us  first,"  Phil  said 
significantly. 

"  Billy  won't  find  that  a  very  difficult  job," 
Tony  said  disconcertingly.  "  He's  quite  used 
to  that  sort  of  work.  And  now,  if  you  don't 
mind,  I'd  like  to  get  hold  of  that  rifle  of  mine. 
The  feel  of  it  in  my  hand  will  put  a  little 
courage  into  me,  and  I  guess  I  need  about  all 
I  can  muster." 

Hardly  had  the  men  reached  the  upper 
portion  of  the  cave  when  the  sound  of 
stealthy  footsteps  outside  became  audible  and 
presently  a  pile  of  dry  saltbush  was  thrust  into 
the  fissure.  Ipping  handed  his  rifle  to  Phil, 
and,  springing  to  the  opening,  dragged  the 
stuff  inside. 

"  The  beggars  are  taking  no  chances  this 
time,"  he  said  in  a  whisper.  "  They're  going 
to  smoke  us  out." 
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A  SHADOW  fell  across  the  mouth  of  the 
i  avern  and  a  shot  rang  out.  The 
bullet  whistled  past  the  engineer  and  flattened 
itself  against  the  wall  of  rock.  Tony  raised  his 
riih-,  but  Phil  put  out  a  restraining  hand. 

"  Don't  shoot  unless  you  see  someone  you 
can  hit,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice.  "  There's 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  giving  them  our 
exact  position." 

Tony  lowered  his  gun. 

The  noise  of  movements  outside  the  cave 
went  on  for  some  time,  but  no  result  was 
apparent.  Though  the  besieged  watched 
anxiously  for  a  glimpse  of  their  attackers,  not 
a  man  showed  himself  within  range.  Protected 
by  a  curve  of  the  rock,  the  Greek's  men  worked 
in  safety.  However,  Phil  and  his  party  were 
not  left  long  in  doubt  as  to  what  was  being 
done.  A  whiff  of  acrid  smoke  drifted  round 
the  corner  into  the  cave,  then  burning  brush- 
wood was  pushed  up  against  the  fissure  by 
invisible  hands.  At  the  same  time  the  attack- 
ing party  kept  up  a  sharp  fusillade,  so  that  it 
was  impossible  for  any  of  those  in  the  cave  to 
dash  out  and  break  up  the  fire. 

276 
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'  Come  in  as  far  as  we  can,"  Phil  said  in  a 
quick  whisper.  "  It'll  take  quite  a  time  for  the 
smoke  to  make  the  cave  uninhabitable.  If  we 
stop  here,  however,  we'll  be  smoked  out  like 
rats  in  a  hole." 

Suiting  his  actions  to  his  words,  he  herded 
the  others  towards  the  far  end  of  the  cave, 
bringing  up  the  rear  himself.  Tony  lirtgered 
doubtfully. 

'  If  we  scatter  that  fire,  we'll  be  right  for  a 
time,"  he  said  regretfully.  "  I'm  tempted  to 
have  a  dash  at  it  myself." 

"  If  you  try  they'll  probably  shoot  you," 
Phil  said  grimly. 

Tony  laughed  with  a  show  of  indifference. 
Nevertheless  he  came  down  with  Phil  and 
joined  the  others.  The  smoke  was  now  pour- 
ing in  through  the  mouth  of  the  cave  in  dense 
masses  that  all  but  shut  out  the  daylight. 
Some  of  the  acrid  vapour  drifted  into  Maxine's 
lungs  and  she  coughed  chokingly. 

"  That  won't  do,"  said  Phil.  "  I  think  we'd 
better  sit  down.  The  air  will  be  clearer  on 
the  ground.  The  smoke  being  light  will  rise 
to  the  roof." 

He  seized  the  girl's  hand  and  dragged  her 
down  on  to  the  floor  of  the  cave.  Tony  stared 
thoughtfully  at  the  rolling  clouds  of  smoke, 
and  at  length  he  spoke. 

"  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  they  are  likely 
to  slip  in  under  cover  of  the  smoke  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  We    should    have    a    man    to    watch    the 
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entrance,"  Phil  admitted  frankly,  "but  I  don't 

how  it  can  he  dor. 
"i,:\(    me  sonic   water  to  dip  my  handker 
chief    in    and    I'll    do    it."     hny    volunteered. 

.V  soon  as  I  begin  t<>  feel  the  effects  ol  the 

smoke    I'll   come  hack   and   you   or    [ppin 

take  the  next  round." 
'All    right,"    Phil    i  1      ,"  H<  re's    the 

wat  S       what  you  can 

I  [e  indicated  the  water  bags  with  a  wave  of 
his  hand,  and  1  miy  turned  towards  them,  hut 
at  that  precise  instant  ritles  began  to  crack  at 
the  entrance  to  the  cave  and  the  sound  ech( 
and  re  <<  hoed  from  the  vaulted  root.  A  bullet 
struck  the  wall  just  abovi  1  ony's  h(  ad,  another 
1   a   t  '    from    Maxim-,   and   a   third 

hissed  viciously  past   [ppingfs  ear. 

"My   ("e-d."     1     ny   cried,   "the  devil's   fan 
firing  !  " 

•  li    's  what?"  Phil  demanded. 

"  Firing  from  behind  that  smoke  cloud  and 
spreading  out  his  shots  like  the  spokes  of  a 
wheel,  by  that  means  he  fans  right  round  the 
place,  and  every  time  he  fires  he  runs  a  sport- 
ing chance  of  hitting  someone.  There's  only 
one  way  to  stop  that." 

He  started  off  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
cave. 

Phil  sprang  to  bis  feet,  but  Ipping  pressed 
him  down. 

"  You  stop  here,"  he  said.  "  You're  wanted. 
I'll  go  after  him." 
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He  span  round  on  his  heel  and  made  after 
Tony. 

"  Where  are  you  going?  "  he  demanded. 

"  To  spoil  Billy's  little  game,"  Tony  flung 
over  his  shoulder. 

"  How  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  yet." 

He  paused  in  mid-stride  and  looked  at 
Ipping  as  though  weighing  the  possibilities  of 
the  man. 

"  Say,"  he  said,  "  you  haven't  any  false  ideas 
as  to  the  value  of  my  life,  have  you?' 

"  None  at  all,"  Ipping  said  agreeably. 
'  "  That's  right,"  Tony  nodded.  "  If  I  get 
into  holds  with  anyone  then,  you'll  fire  without 
worrying  much  whether  you're  going  to  hit  me 
or  the  other  fellow?  You  wouldn't  let  a 
chance  slip  because  of  that  sort  of  possibility, 
would  you  ?  " 

"  I  wouldn't,"  said  Ipping  with  decision. 

"  Very  good.  Now,  listen.  I'm  going  to 
make  a  break  through  that  smoke,  and  at  the 
very  worst  I  can  wing  one,  maybe  two  of  them. 
I'm  trusting  to  my  luck  to  get  Billy  first  go-off. 
If  I  do  the  whole  affair  falls  to  the  ground.  If 
I  don't — well,  I  go  under." 

"  It's  decidedly  risky,"  Ipping  objected. 

"  There  was  never  a  game  yet  worth  a  rap 
For  a  rational  man  to  play, 
Into  which  no  accident,  no  mishap, 
Could  possibly  find  its  way." 

Tony    misquoted.     "  I'm    going    to    have    a 
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shot  at  it,  and  that's  all  there  is  to  it,"  he  added. 
He  held  out  his  hand.  "  In  case  I  don't 
come  back,"  he  explained. 

Ipping  took  the  proffered  hand.  "Tony, 
you  re  the  ri^ht  sort,"  he  said  with  a  note  of 
admiration  in  his  voice. 

I  don't  think  I  am,"  Tony  returned.  "  But 
all  the  same,  don't  run  away  with  the  idea  that 
I'm  doing  this  merely  to  help  voir  and  Royden 
«>ut  of  a  mess.  I'm  not.  I  don't  care  a  hoot 
what  happens  to  either  of  you.  I'm  doing  it 
all  for  Miss  Wade's  sake,  and  if  I  don't  come 
k  you  are  at  liberty  t<>  tell  her  so.  She'll 
know  then  that  at  the  last  I  wasn't  bad  all 
through." 

With  that  he  sprang  into  the  smoke-cloud 
and  almost  instantly  vanished  from  Ipping's 
sight. 

He  came  out  on  the  other  side  with  the  rifle 
clutched  in  his  hands,  ready  for  instant  use, 
and  a  queer  feeling  that  the  next  moment 
might  very  well  be  his  last.  But  to  his  surprise 
and  relief  there  was  no  one  on  guard  at  the 
mouth  of  the  cave,  and  it  was  some  seconds 
before  his  eyes,  red  and  watery  from  contact 
with  the  smoke,  adjusted  themselves  sufficiently 
to  the  glare  of  the  broad  daylight  to  enable 
him  to  make  out  objects  at  a  distance. 

When  at  last  his  vision  cleared  he  saw  that 
the  Greek  and  his  men  were  creeping  cautiously 
down  the  mountain-side  as  if  they  were  taking 
cover  themselves.       He  was  puzzled  by  their 
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actions  until  a  search  of  the  horizon  revealed 
to  him  a  cluster  of  small  black  dots  moving 
swiftly  across  the  plain  in  the  direction  of  the 
mountain.  They  were  too  far  away  for  him 
to  say  what  they  were,  but  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  Greek,  with  the  aid  of  his  glasses,  had 
been  able  to  identify  them.  Plainly  enough 
Billy  was  satisfied  that  they  were  the  reverse 
of  friendly,  and  that,  at  any  rate,  was  enough 
for  Tony. 

Recollection  of  the  conditions  in  the  cave 
caused  him  to  attend  to  the  fire  before  doing 
anything  else.  He  kicked  the  brushwood 
apart  with  his  boots,  and  trampled  the 
smouldering  flame  into  nothingness.  He  went 
back  through  the  thinning  smoke  and  re- 
entered the  cave.  Ipping,  a  dusky,  indefinite 
figure,  tremulous  in  outline,  loomed  up  out 
of  a  cloud  and  halted  him  with  a  rifle  barrel 
in  the  ribs. 

"Drop  it,  Ipping,"  he  said.  "It's  me, 
Tony." 

The  engineer  lowered  his  weapon.  "  What 
happened?"  he  asked  curiously.  "I  didn't 
hear  anything." 

You  wouldn't,"  said  Tony  complacently. 
There  wasn't  anything  to  hear.  Billy  and 
his  friends  are  out  duck-shooting  down  among 
the  rocks,  and  there's  another  party — the  Lord 
knows  who — slipping  over  the  plain  as  hard 
as  they  can  tear.  Looks  as  though  someone's 
holding  a  reception  in  the  neighbourhood." 
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"Who  can  they  be?"  [pping  wondered 
aloud. 

'Don't  ask  me,"  Tony  said.  "I've  just 
told  you  I  don't  know  them  from  so  many 
crows.  it  whoever  they  are  they  seem  to 
have  put  the  wind  up  Hilly  pretty  effectually.*1 

"Come  on,  then,  and  tell  this  to  Royden," 
[pping  suggested.  "  He'll  be  pleased  to  hear 
it.* 

"Right  you  are,*1  said  Tony  with  alacrity. 

He   was   feeling   in   much   better  humour  than 

he  had  felt  for  many  a  day,  and  as  a  result  he 

inning   to   get   slangy   in   his   speech. 

The   reaction    from   suspense   always   affected 

I  i  >ny  in  that  way. 

Phil  listened  to  the  news  with  profound 
interest,  and  questioned  Tony  as  t<>  the  leading 
I k >ints  ol   his  narrative. 

I     w<  nder    who    they    can    be?'     Maxine 
murmured  when  she  heard  the  news. 

"The  easiest  way  to  settlr  that  is  for  us  to 
have     a     peep     at     them,"     Tony     suggested 
"  Wh(  I   the  glasses?  " 

"  I    hav  lid    Ipping,    producing    them. 

"  Let's  all  have  a  look-see.'1 

It  was  with  a  deep  sigh  of  thankfulness  that 
they  all  emerged  into  the  open  air.  The 
rubbish  that  had  formed  the  smudge  fire  still 
smouldered  in  half  a  dozen  scattered  places, 
but  the  fire  itself  was  out,  and  white  ashes  were 
already  rimming  like  an  aureole  about  the 
mouth  of  the  cave. 
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Ipping  turned  his  glasses  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  Tony  and  focused  them  on  the 
newcomers. 

"  Can't  make  them  out  too  distinctly,"  he 
said  with  a  shake  of  the  head,  "  but  some  of 
them  seem  to  be  Chinese." 

'  Fossickers,  maybe,"  Tony  suggested. 

"Chinese!"  Maxine  gasped.  "Would  it 
be  possible  ...  ?  "  She  broke  off  as  she 
caught  Phil  staring  at  her. 

"  Give  me  the  glasses,  please,"  he  said. 
He  took  them  from  Ipping  and  brought  them 
to  bear  on  the  advancing  cavalcade. 

:  You're  right,   Ipping,"  he  said  presently. 
They  are  Chinese,  and  what's  more  I  happen 
to  know  one  of  them.     He's   a  chap  named 
Yeng  How." 

"  My  sainted  aunt !  "  said  Tony,  feeling  that 
the  occasion  demanded  strong  language,  yet 
feeling  unwilling  to  say  anything  that  might 
offend  the  girl's  ears.  "  No  wonder  Billy's 
men  found  Chinatown  too  hot  for  them." 

Phil  nodded.  Maxine  had  already  cir- 
culated the  adventure  of  Mr.   Flynn. 

'What  had  we  better  do?'    Ipping  asked. 

"  See  that  Billy  doesn't  manage  to  slip  away 
in  the  confusion,"  Phil  answered.  "  I  want 
to  put  him  where  he  won't  be  able  to  do  any 
mischief  for  some  considerable  time  to  come. 
Maxine,  you'd  better  keep  out  of  sight.  You 
might  get  hurt." 

The  girl  opened  her  mouth  to  protest,  but 
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that  very  moment  the  thing  itself  happened. 

Jn  sonic  occult  way  the  (ircek  had  become 
aware  of  the  [  I  ce  <>t  the  people  in  his  rear, 

and  as   Phil   uttered   his  last  words  one  of  the 

men  down  amon     tl      rocks  threw  his  rifle  t  1 

his  shoulder  and  tired 

Simultaneously     I    :>.v'>    hand    touched    the 

girl   on    the   shoulder   and   sent    her   reeling    to 

one  side  behind  the  protecting  angle  of  the 

rock.  The  man  himself  threw  up  his  arms, 
and  very  quietly,  without  moan  or  groan, 
pitched  forward  on  his  fa< 

When  they  lifted  him  up  he  was  quite  dead. 
The  shot  had  pone  through  his  heart  and  come 
out  under  his  left  armpit. 


CHAPTER  XXIV     THE  YELLOW  AVENGER 

A  WILD  cry  of  terror  burst  from  the  girl, 
and  she  started  forward  convulsively. 
Phil  turned  on  her  swiftly. 

"  Keep  back,"  he  cried  in  a  voice  so  master- 
ful that  she  shrank  behind  the  projecting  ledge 
as  if  altogether  deprived  of  volition  of  her 
own.  The  two  men  carried  the  limp,  lifeless 
body  into  the  shelter  of  the  cave  and  gently 
placed  it  on  the  ground.  Hardly  had  they 
done  this  when  the  wisdom  of  Phil's  precau- 
tionary warning  was  amply  demonstrated. 
Rifles  cracked  repeatedly  from  the  direction 
of  the  Greek's  gang,  and  showers  of  splinters 
shot  from  the  cliff  wherever  the  bullets  struck 
the  rocky  wall. 

Wild-eyed  and  white-faced  the  girl  turned 
to  Phil. 

"  He  .   .   .   he's  dead?  "  she  asked  chokingly. 

"  He  gave  his  life  for  yours,"  the  man 
answered  softly.  "  He  died  as  he  would  have 
liked  to  die." 

The  girl  covered  her  face  with  her  hands 
and,  too  overcome  to  speak,  cowered  back 
in  the  shelter.  Down  across  the  plain  the 
detachment   of    Chinese,    a    dozen    or   so    in 
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number,  advanced  steadily.  Ipping  thrust 
out  his  head  cautiously,  and  peered  around  the 
corner  of  rock  at  the  Greek's  people.  A 
volley  greeted  his  appearance  and  one  shot 
at  least  sang  stridently  past  his  head. 

'*  Keep  out  of  that,"  Phil  snapped  witn  a 
newborn    accent    of    <<>mmand    in    his    yoice. 

I  here's  been  one  too  many  lulled  already 
to-day." 

Ipping  stared  at  him,  but  said  nothing. 

The  oncoming  yellow  men  were  now  well 
within  sight,  and  already  Billy's  men  were 
snap-shooting  at  them.  So  far  the  Chinese 
had  held  themselves  well  in  hand,  neither 
replying  to  nor  showing  any  fear  of  the  other's 
fire.  But  now  some  sort  of  concerted  move 
became  apparent.  The  little  detachment 
spread  out  into  extended  order,  dismounted 
from  their  horses  and  took  cover  behind  them. 
Rifles  were  unslung  and  almost  immediately 
the  firing  became  general. 

"  Here's  where  we  come  in,"  Phil  said. 
"  Billy's  caught  between  two  fires." 

"  It  looks  to  me,"  was  Ipping's  comment, 
"  as  though  for  once  in  the  course  of  his 
chequered  career  that  man  has  bitten  off  more 
than  he  can  chew.  As  a  rule  I  don't  fancy 
yellow  men  much,  but  if  these  chaps  rid  the 
place  of  Billy  The  Greek  they'll  be  doing 
tropical  Australia  a  jollv  good  turn." 

"  Look  at  them  now,"  Phil  cried  excitedly, 
and     pointed     towards     the     Chinese. y    The 
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attackers  were  leaving  the  temporary  shelter 
afforded  by  their  horses  and  were  cautiously 
worming  their  way  up  the  hillside.  They 
took  advantage  of  every  scrap  of  cover  as 
though  they  were  born  to  the  work,  and  it  was 
only  occasionally  that  a  shot  came  anywhere 
near  them.  Early  in  the  converging  move- 
ment a  Chinese,  peeping  out  from  behind  a 
boulder,  received  a  bullet  in  the  brain,  but  that 
was  their  sole  casualty  for  the  day. 

The  girl  removed  her  hands  from  her  face, 
and  crept  closer  to  Phil.  She  looked  white 
and  wan,  sick  and  utterly  worn-out. 

1  Feeling  better,  Maxine?  "  he  asked  with  a 
note  of  tenderness  in  his  voice. 

She  nodded  listlessly. 

Ipping  exclaimed  under  his  breath,  brought 
his  rifle  to  his  shoulder  and  fired.  Phil  and 
he  looked  out  to  see  the  result.  Down  among 
the  rocks  one  of  the  Greek's  men  sprawled 
stiffly  and  unnaturally,  his  rifle  tossed  a  yard 
or  so  away,  where  it  had  been  flung  when  its 
owner  fell. 

"  Got  him,"  said  Ipping  exultantly,  and 
pumped  another  cartridge  into  the  magazine. 

One  of  the  men's  friends  reached  out  to 
retrieve  the  fallen  rifle,  and  dropped  back  with 
a  yell  of  pain.  A  thin  red  stream  trickled 
slowly  down  his  wrist.    - 

Then  in  an  instant,  with  a  quickness  of 
movement  that  was  hard  to  follow  and  harder 
to  understand,  the  yellow  men  were  swarming 
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up  the  hillside.  They  swept  on  the  hostiles 
like  an  avalanche.  A  few  desultory  shots 
were  fired,  a  man  screamed  hoarsely  as  though 
in  terror,  the  smoke  gradually  cleared  away, 
the  noise  of  the  conllict  died  down,  and 
presently  the  victorious  yellow  nun  were  seen 
crowding  together  as  though  their  work  were 
done.     One  of  them  casually  lit'  a  cigarette. 

Ipping  looked  questioningly  at  Phil. 

"  I  think,"  said  the  latter,  lk  that  it  wouldn't 
hurt  if  we  made  our  way  down  now.  Maxine, 
what  do  you  think?  " 

"Whatever  you  think,  Phil,"  the  girl 
answered  in  a  low  voice. 

1  I  suppose  we  are  safe  enough  with  them," 
Ipping  asked. 

"  Safer  than  with  Billy  The  Greek,"  Phil 
said  shrewdly. 

The  two  men  rose  to  their  feet  and  Phil 
held  out  his  hand  to  assist  Maxine.  Then 
the  trio  began  the  scramble  down  from  the 
heights  and  made  their  way  towards  the 
Chinese.  One  of  the  men  caught  sight  of 
them,  and  with  an  exclamation  raised  his  rifle. 
The  plump,  well-cared-for  figure  of  Yeng 
How  intervened  with  a  quick,  restraining 
gesture  of  his  right  hand  and  a  word  cried 
sharply  in  Chinese.  The  man  dropped  his 
rifle  with  a  clatter.  Yeng  How  stepped  out  of 
the  throne  and  advanced  to  meet  the  whites. 
The  others  watched  him  curiously. 

"  How  do  you  do,   Mr.   Royden,  and  you, 
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Miss  Wade?  "  he  said  affably,  his  almond  eyes 
darting  a  quick  glance  from  one  to  the  other. 

"  We're  as  well  as  can  be  expected  in  the 
circumstances,  Yeng  How,"  Phil  said  with  a 
smile.     "  You  arrived  just  in  the  nick  of  time." 

"  That  is  singularly  fortunate,"  Yeng  How 
assented  floridly.  He  glanced  at  Ipping  and 
his  eyes  narrowed. 

Phil  took  the  hint  and  introduced  the  mining 
engineer.  The  Chinese  murmured  conven- 
tional greetings. 

"  My  men  have  made  a  magnificent 
capture,"  he  said  presently. 

"Indeed?"  said  Phil,  his  eyebrows  raised 
in  polite  incredulity.     "  Who  is  it?  " 

"  We  have  captured  Billy  The  Greek,"  the 
Chinese  explained,  "and  luckily  he  is 
unharmed.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  see 
him  ?  '* 

Phil  shook  his  head.  "  I  don't  think  it 
would  be  altogether  a  pleasure,"-  he  said. 
"  Still  .   .   .  one  neyer  knows." 

Yeng  How  seemed  to  take  his  consent  for 
granted,  however,  and  led  them  over  to  the 
little  group  where  Billy  The  Greek  and  two 
of  his  men  were  held  captive.  The  Greek's 
hands  were  bound  tightly  in  front  of  him,  and 
he  wore  an  air  of  utter  dejection.  As  soon, 
however,  as  he  caught  sight  of  Phil,  his  attitude 
changed.  The  green  eyes  snapped  fire  and 
the  cruel  lips  drew  tight.  He  made  no 
remark  of  any  sort,  but  the  look  he  turned 
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on   Phil  was  one  of   implacable  hatred.     He 

seemed    to   look   on   him   as   the   cause   of   his 
present  plight 

You    s<  said     Yeng    How    with    an 

indicatory  wave  ui  his  hand,  u  that  he  has  not 
lost  all  his  spirit  yet," 

He  spnkr  in  a  low  voice  so  jhat  his  words 
would  nut  reach  the  subject  of  his  remarks. 

He's  a  rather  fierce-looking  person," 
[pping  commented.  -  I'm  rather  pleased  we 
didn't  fall  into  his  clutches.  Miss  Wade,  I 
think  you  were  lucky  to  have  escaped  from 
him." 

The  girl  looked  queerly  at  the  Greek,  but 
she  did  not  say  anything.  She  seemed  as 
though  she  were  too  overwrought  to  speak. 

For  a  time  there  was  a  strained  and  studied 
silence.  At  length  Phil  spoke.  "  What  are 
we  to  do  with  these  men?'  he  asked.  "I 
don't  see  how  we  can  possibly  take  them  back 
to  civilization  with  us." 

"  I  think  they  may  be  safely  left  in  my 
hands,"  Veng  How  said  with  an  almost 
imperceptible  flicker  of  his  eyelids.  '  I  know 
how  to  deal  with  them." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  Phil  asked 
curiously.  Something  in  the  yellow  man's 
tone  suggested  that  a  plan  for  the  disposal  of 
Billy  and  his  people  had  already  been  cut  and 
dried. 

"  I  have  not  yet  decided,"  said  Yeng 
How  suavely.     All  expression  had   suddenly 
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vanished  from  his  face,  leaving  it  as  blank  and 
emotionless  as  a  plaster  wall.  Phil  stared 
curiously  at  him,  for  he  was  quite  well  aware 
that  for  once  the  Chinese  had  not  spoken  the 
truth. 

As  the  day  was  already  so  far  advanced 
Yeng  How  decided  to  make  camp  for  the 
night,  and  begin  the  return  journey  in  the 
morning.  His  first  move  was  to  order  a 
separate  tent  to  be  pitched  for  the  girl,  and 
that  done  he  advised  her  to  take  a  rest  after 
the  racking  experiences  of  the  last  few  days. 
Maxine,  grateful  for  this  evidence  of  fore- 
thought on  the  part  of  one  not  of  her  own  race 
and  colour,  took  his  advice. 

The  Chinese  went  off  to  superintend  the 
others  of  his  party  who  were  already  at  work 
burying  the  casualties.  The  two  bodies  in  the 
cave  were  brought  out  and  Yene  How  uttered 
a  surprised  exclamation  as  he  recognized 
Tony.  He  apparently  had  no  idea  that  the 
man  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  certainly 
was  not  aware  of  the  part  he  had  played  in 
the  events  of  the  last  few  days.  In  a  moment 
of  confidence  Phil  told  Yeng  How  of  the 
circumstances  attendant  on  Tony's  overdue 
reformation,  and  the  Chinese  nodded  gravely 
as  though  the  narrative  gave  him  much  food 
for  thought. 

Presently  he  excused  himself  and  left  the 
two  men  to  their  own  devices.  It  was  then 
Phil  put  to  Ipping  the  problem  that  had  been 
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worrying  him  ever  since  the  first  appearance 
of  the  yellow  men  that  day. 

Veng  How's  not  a  bad  sort  of  chap,"  he 
said,  '  but  I  don't  fancy  he's  doing  all  this 
out  of  sheer  kindness  of  heart.  At  the  same 
time  I  can't  see  what  he  is  going  to  gain  by 
it.     Do  you? ' 

[pping  shook  his  head.  "  I  don't,"  he 
admitted.  '"  II-  can't  hope  to  get  anything 
out  of  the  mine.  He  has  sense  enough  to 
know  that  under  Territory  law  a  Chinese  can't 
take  out  a  miner's  license.  Yet  as  you've 
said  more  than  once  he  has  stated  that  he 
intends  to  claim  his  reward  when  he  thinks 
the  proper  time  to  do  so  has  arrived.  But 
what  is  that  reward  to  be?  That's  what  I 
can't  make  out." 

"  It  puzzles  me,"  Phil  agreed.  "  I  really 
can't  understand  what  he  is  after  unless  the 
capture  of  Billy  The  Greek  is  the  thing  for 
which  he  has  been  working.  Even  then  that 
doesn't  seem  to  explain  everything." 

"  The  mind  of  a  Chinese,"  said  Ipping 
thoughtfully,  "  is  a  queer  thing  to  us  Western 
peoples.  In  comparison  with  it  ours  are  futile 
and  childish.  I  remember  now  in  Hong- 
Kong,  back  in  191 5 "  and  with  that  he  went 

on  to  relate  an  incident  that  he  averred  had 
occurred  to  him.  and  that  he  seemed  to  think 
threw  some  light  on  the  twisted,  tortuous, 
Oriental  mentality. 

"There's    no    understanding    them,"    Phil 
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agreed  when  he  had  concluded.  "And  that 
makes  me  wonder  just  how  much  there  is,  after 
all,  in  this  talk  of  a  Yellow  Peril.  A  Chinese 
doesn't  think  along  our  lines.  A  man,  after 
all,  I  suppose,  thinks  in  terms  of  language, 
if  you  can  put  it  that  way,  so  how  can  one 
who  thinks  in  syllables  follow  the  mind 
workings  of  one  who  thinks  in  ideographs? 
That  is  just  where  the  educated  Chinese  has 
the  advantage  of  us  whites ;  he  knows  both 
sides  of  the  picture.  No,  if  you  want  to  know 
what  Yeng  How  is  thinking  you  must  be 
able  to  translate  his  mind  into  terms  of 
your  own,  a  thing,  Jack,  that  you  and  I  can't 
do." 

"  At  the  same  time  you  can  follow  the  work- 
ings of  Yeng  How's  mind  far  enough  to 
know  that  he's  bound  to  give  Billy  a  mighty 
unpleasant  time  of  it,"  Ipping  said  grimly. 

"  That  again,"  Phil  growled,  "  brings  us 
back  to  the  original  question.  Why  is  he 
going  to  give  Billy  a  tough  time?  We  don't 
know,  and  consequently  we  are  no  nearer 
finality.  But  I  see  the  man  himself  coming 
back  over  the  hill.  It  won't  do  to  look  as 
though  we're  discussing  him." 

Yeng  How  came  up  to  them  with  his  bland 
face  wreathed  in  smiles. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  I  must  congratulate 
you  on  the  magnificent  showing  of  your  mine. 
I  should  say  that  it  averages  about  four  ounces 
to  the  ton." 
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[pping  glanced  sharply  at  him.  "My  tests 
showed  lour  to  five  ounces,"  he  said. 

1  I   am  happy   to  be  able  to  confirm   that. 
"Mr.    [ppin         Yeng   How   told   him.     "Your 
s  were  correct." 

It  took  me  the  better  part  of  a  week  to 
arrive  at  that,"  the  engineer  said  bluntly. 
"How   did    you   manage   to  lino1   out   in   five 

minutes  ?  " 

The     immemorial      East/'     Yeng     How 

retorted,    '"has    known    for   thousands   of    years 

the  secrets  oi  science  that  the  West  has  not 
yet  dreamt  exist.  More  than  that  I  do  not 
care  to  say." 

He  turned  away  as  though  to  take  his  leave. 
Phil  start<  d  forward. 

"One  moment,  Yeng  How,"  he  said. 
There's  a  question  I  would  like  to  ask 
you.'' 

"Well?"  said  the  Chinese  woodenly.  His 
almost  habitual  smile  faded  from  his  face,  and 
his  eyes  became  narrower  and  more  alert  than 
ever.  Phil  had  a  queer  fancy  that  the  man 
could  read  his  thoughts  and  knew  exactly  what 
lie  was  going  to  say. 

"  It's  about  Billy  The  Greek,"  he  began. 
"  Now  that  there's  only  the  three  of  us  here, 
I'd  like  you  to  tell  us  quite  frankly  what  you 
intend  doing  with  the  fellow.  I  rather  guess 
that  you  have  a  personal  grudge  against  him, 
and  ordinarily  I  wouldn't  feel  inclined  to  pry 
into  your  private  affairs,  but  on  this  occasion 
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you  must  admit  that  I  too  have  a  personal 
interest  in  the  man's  future." 

The  Chinese  made  neither  sound  nor  move- 
ment while  Phil  was  speaking,  and  even  when 
the  young  man  ceased  he  stood  silent  and 
motionless  for  quite  a  perceptible  space  of 
time.  The  calm,  inscrutable  eyes,  with  just 
a  suggestion  of  lambent  flame  in  their  depths, 
looked  through  and  through  Phil  and  made 
him  feel  as  transparent  as  a  pane  of  glass. 
Not  only  was  the  steady  gaze  of  the  Chinese 
disconcerting  and  unnerving,  but  Phil  felt  as 
though  all  his  will-power  were  being  subtly 
drawn  away  from  him.  It  left  him  with  a 
queer  sense  of  mental  inferiority,  an  impression 
that  Yeng  How  knew  exactly  what  to  do  and 
would  do  it  in  a  way  that  was  absolutely  and 
incontestably  right. 

The  Chinese  began  to  speak  abruptly  in 
a  calm,  even,  colourless  voice.  "  I  have  at 
last  got  the  man  into  my  power,"  he  said,  "  and 
it  is  no  more  than  fitting  that  he  should  pay 
the  price  of  his  past  misdeeds.  You,  I  know, 
will  neither  interfere  with  me  nor  disapprove 
of  what  I  may  do,  but  so  that  you  may  better 
understand  the  motives  that  actuate  me  I 
intend  telling  you  my  story  that  you  may  see 
for  yourself  how  much  he  deserves  what  is 
presently  going  to  happen  to  him." 

He  looked  thoughtfully  at  Ipping,  and  the 
engineer,  big  though  he  was,  seemed  to  receive 
the  same  impression  of  helpless  inferiority. 
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"  There  is  one  thing  I  would  like  you  to 
tell  us,"  Phil  said  quietly,  "  and  that  is,  do  you 
intend  to  kill  Billy  The  Greek?  We  won't  be 
parties  to  anything  like  murder,  even  though 
the  man  may  richly  deserve  it." 

Yeng  How  smiled  faintly.  "  On  that  matter 
at  least  I  run  set  your  mind  at  rest,"  he  said. 
u  Whatever  may  happen  to  him  m  the  end  you 
can  rest  assured  that  no  attempt  on  his  life  will 
be  made  by  me  or  by  my  orders.  Does  that 
satisfy  you?  " 

u  Yes,"  said  Phil,  and  Ipping  nodded. 

"  Then  perhaps,"  said  the  Chinese,  "  you 
would  care  to  hear  my  story?" 

"  Go  on,  please,"  Phil  answered. 

Again  Ipping  nodded  and  ran  his  tongue 
over  his  dry  lips.  The  yellow  man's  eyelids 
flickered.   .  .   . 


CHAPTER  XXV     YENG  HOW  EXPLAINS 

"1\  TY  father,"  Yeng  How  began,  "was  a 
W±  merchant  of  Shanghai,  Yeng  Li,  a 
dealer  in  precious  stones.  He  was  well  known 
throughout  the  East,  and  there  were  those — 
whites,  men  of  my  own  race  and  wealthy 
Indians  —  who  believed  in  his  honesty  and  relied 
on  his  judgment.  His  decision  as  to  the  value 
of  a  precious  stone  was  always  accepted  as 
final,  and  men  came  to  him  from  all  parts,  to 
sell  and  to  buy. 

"  It  was  in  the  summer  of  the  year  19 10  that 
I,  who  then  worked  with  my  revered  father, 
first  saw  the  man  who  has  so  successfully  con- 
cealed his  real  identity  under  the  name  of  Billy 
The  Greek.  He  landed  at  the  Suttee  wharf 
from  one  of  the  Big  Bolt  liners,  and  came  to 
us  respectably  dressed  and  with  unimpeachable 
references  as  a  diamond  buyer.  Of  course  we 
had  no  means  of  knowing  then  that  the  refer- 
ences were  forgeries,  and  that  every  detail  in 
the  coup  had  long  been  planned  and  carefully 
rehearsed  beforehand. 

"  We  took  the  man  at  his  face  value  and 
allowed  him  the  usual  facilities  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  our  goods.     It  was  only  when  I  saw  him 
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handling  the  stones  and  marked  the  look  of 
unconcealed  cupidity  in  his  face  that  I  began 
to  feel  doubtful  of  him.  I  spoke  to  my  revered 
father  about  it  when  the  man  had  left  after 
making  sundry  small  purchases,  but  he  whom 
everyone  trusted  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart 
to  believe  evil  of  one  who  came  with  such 
splendid  recommendations. 

"  Twice  during  the  following  week  the  man 
returned:  on  the  first  occasion  lie  made  a 
thorough  inspection  of  some  of  our  largest 
stones,  and  on  the  second  visit  he  requested 
that  a  number  of  these,  many  thousands  of  yen 
in  value,  be  set  aside  for  him,  as  he  expected 
a  wealthy  An^lo-Indian  client  of  his  to  arrive 
by  the  incoming  boat  which  was  due  in  two 
days'  time.  We  did  as  he  asked,  since  we  had 
no  good  reason  for  reusing,  and  by  that  time 
my  father  had  succeeded  in  convincing  me  that 
my  first  impression  had  been  groundless. 

"  The  next  day  I  went  up  the  coast  to  the 
home  of  a  wealthy  Eurasian  who  liked  pretty 
trinkets  and  was  willing  to  pay  a  high  price 
for  the  prettiest  and  best.  My  business  with 
him  kept  me  there  several  days,  and  it  was  just 
at  dawn  on  the  fourth  day  from  my  departure 
that  I  returned  home  again.  I  entered  through 
the  side  door  of  the  house,  of  which  I  held  a 
key,  and  walked  into  the  strong-room,  as  I  still 
had  some  valuables  with  me,  and  wished  to 
lock  them  up  in  safety  as  soon  as  possible.. 

"  At  the    door  I   drew  back  in  horror  and 
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dismay.  My  father  lay  on  the  ground  in  a 
pool  of  his  own  blood,  and  I  could  see  at  a 
glance  that  the  safe-door  had  been  burst  open 
and  the  safe  looted. 

"  I  dropped  my  pretty  trinkets  on  the  ground 
and  ran  to  pick  up  my  father.  He  was 
conscious,  but  no  more.  I  called  the  servants, 
and  with  their  help  laid  him  on  his  mat  and 
made  him  as  comfortable  as  possible,  while  one 
of  my  men  ran  for  the  mission-doctor.  They 
are  good  men  and  skilled,  those  doctors  of  the 
American  mission,  but*not  all  the  skill  in  the 
world  can  avail  a  man  when  his  ancestors  call 
him  from  the  Shades.  The  doctor  could  do 
nothing  for  my  father,  though  he  contrived  to 
make  his  last  moments  somewhat  easier. 

"  Presently  my  father  opened  his  eyes  to 
their  fullest  extent  and  beckoned  me  to  him. 

"  '  My  son,'  he  said,  '  your  judgment  was  not 
at  fault.  The  thief  and  the  murderer  is  he 
whom  you  distrusted.  I  would  have  done  well 
had  I  listened  to  you  then,  but  I  did  not.  I 
closed  my  ears  to  your  speech,  and,  lo,  this 
has  come  upon  me.  As  the  great  Philosopher, 
Chuang-Tzu,  so  truly  says,  '  Those  who  dream 
of  the  banquet,  wake  to  lamentation  and 
sorrow.  Those  who  dream  of  lamentation  and 
sorrow,  wake  to  join  the  hunt.'  My  son,  I 
have  done  both,  and  presently  I  shall  fall 
asleep  and  wake  to  join  the  hunt  with  my 
ancestors  in  the  Shades.  But  before  I  go  I 
would  say  one  word  to  you.      Seek  you  this 
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man,  and  from  him  exact  the  penalty  of  his 
misdeeds.  From  beyond  I  shall  watch  you 
and  pray  the  Avenger  by  the  River  of  Souls  to 
strengthen  your  hand.  Forget  not  to  make 
offering  to  the  spirits  of  your  ancestors,  and 
may  they,  from  their  place  in  the  Shades, 
always  watch  over  you.     Farewell,  my  son.' 

"  With  that  he  dropped  back  On  his  mat — 
dead  !      I  began  to  weep." 

Yeng  How  paused  in  his  narrative  and  stared 
into  the  infinite  distance  as  though  he  saw 
there  the  very  scene  he  had  just  described. 
Ipping  looked  awkward,  as  men  of  his  type 
usually  do  in  a  situation  fully  charged  with 
emotional  possibility  The  cold,  even  voice 
of  the  Chinese  had  affected  him  strangely,  for 
he  felt  that  it  was  no  more  than  a  mask 
deliberately  assumed  to  hide  the  man's  real 
feelings. 

Phil,  for  his  part,  had  dwelt  on  every  word 
with  the  keenest  interest.  Yet  he  was  puzzled 
by  this  contact  with  a  mentality  so  utterly 
opposed  to  his  own.  There  was  something 
more  than  terrifying  in  this  idea  of  a  vengeance 
imposed  by  the  dying  man  on  his  son.  Yet 
the  idea  of  the  inexorable  purpose  behind  this 
chase  of  Billy  The  Greek  up  and  down  the 
world  held  a  weird  fascination  for  him.  He 
stirred  uneasily.  The  Chinese  looked  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  for  the  moment  the  ghost 
of  a  smile  flickered  across  his  face. 

"  I  won't  keep  you  much  longer,"  he  said. 
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"  There  is  little  more  to  tell.  For  years  I 
followed  on  the  track  of  this  man,  sometimes 
close  to  him,  sometimes  far  away.  For  a  time 
during  the  war  I  lost  all  trace  of  him.  Then 
one  day  word  came  to  me  that  he  had  estab- 
lished himself  in  Darwin.  He  may  have 
fancied  that  he  was  safe  behind  the  shelter 
of  Australia's  alien  immigration  laws ;  or  his 
choice  of  residence  may  have  been  mere 
accident.  I  do  not  know.  For  my  part  I 
doubt  whether  he  had  any  clear  idea  that  he 
was  being  followed  and  his  every  movement 
watched  so  closely.  Nevertheless,  this  was  a 
land  from  which  I  was  barred  by  reason  of  my 
Chinese  birth.  I  tried  once  to  enter  it  openly 
and  was  turned  back.  I  was  an  alien  immi- 
grant, and  as  such  not  allowed  to  land  in  this 
White  Australia.  I  did  not  complain.  A 
country  has  a  right  to  make  what  restrictions  it 
pleases  as  to  who  shall  enter  it. 

"  There  were  other  ways,  there  are  means 
by  which  all  such  regulations  can  be  circum- 
vented, indeed  they  are  being  overcome  by 
thousands  of  my  countrymen  here  every  year. 
What  they  are  does  not  matter  at  the  moment, 
though  some  day  I  may  tell  you  in  its  entirety 
the  story  of  how  I  managed  to  slip  through  the 
mesh  and  become  a  reputable  citizen  of  this 
Northern  Territory  of  yours.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing, though  rather  a  long  story.     To  return. 

"  I  came  to  Darwin,  and  I  rallied  my  helpers 
about  me.     I  established  myself  in  Chinatown 
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and  built  up  a  business  there,  for  wherever  I 
have  been  I  have  always  made  it  a  rule  to  have 
some  legitimate  <  xcuse  for  my  presence  there. 
I  studied  the  ways  of  living  of  this  man,  and  I 

interested  myself  in  his  business  concerns,  so 
that  I  might  judge  for  myself  the  manner  in 
which  I  could  best  avenge  my  father's  spirit. 
My  preparations  were  all  but  complete  for 
dealing  with  him  in  the  most  effective  way 
when  you,  Mr.  Royd<  n,  came  to  Darwin,  and  I 
saw  a  chance  of  aiding  you  and  at  the  same 
time  bringing  my  <|uest  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion. Things  did  not  quite  go  the  way  I 
wanted  them,  nevertheless  the  ending  has  been 
satisfactory  in  one  regard.  You  have  achieved 
your  ends,  and  I,  at  last,  have  the  murderer  of 
my  sainted  ancestor  in  my  power.  In  a  little 
while  my  work  here  will  be  done,  and  then  I 
return  to  my  own  country.  Perchance  there  I 
may  be  able  to  do  my  small  part  in  helping  to 
stanch  those  wounds  of  civil  strife  from  which 
the  life-blood  of  the  country  has  been  pouring 
so  freely  these  last  few  years. 

"One  thing  at  least  I  have  learned,  and  it  is 
something  that  will  always  remain  a  pleasant 
memory  to  me.  T  have  found  for  myself  that 
all  white  people  are  not  bad — unlike  manv  of 
my  countrvmen .  T  do  not  regard  all  members  of 
vour  race  as  foreign  devils — and  I  have  made 
many  friends  among  them.  There  are  bad 
white  men,  no  doubt,  just  as  there  are  bad  men 
of  cverv  race.     That  is  all.     You  have  heard 
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me  with  patience.     I  do  not  desire  further  to 
trespass  on  your  kindness." 

And  turning  abruptly  on  his  heel  he  left 
them  and  passed  swiftly  down  the  hillside  to 
the  camp  below. 


CHAPTER  XXVI         SOUTHWARD  HO  ! 

11  TT^  VER   think   you've   met   a   man   before 

1^  and  been  unable  to  say  just  where?" 
Beckworth  queried. 

Lingard,  the  doctor  of  the  Madinda,  puffed 
at  his  pipe  before  he  replied,  puffed  until  his 
face  was  but  dimly  visible  through  the  haze  of 
blue  smoke. 

"  No,  I  can't  say  I  have,"  he  returned. 
"  Who  is  under  discussion  this  trip?  " 

"  That  chap  over  there  near  the  rail,  the  one 
with  the  pretty-looking  girl.  She's  a  peach, 
isn't  she?" 

Lingard  smiled.  "  You're  not  the  only  one 
who  seems  to  think  that,"  he  said,  watching  the 
face  of  the  man  under  discussion.  "  But  what 
makes  you  think  you've  seen  him  before  ? ' 

"  General  resemblance  in  some  queer 
fashion,"  Beckworth  answered.     "  I'll  bet  my 
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hat  I've  seen  him  before,  and  it  1  had  to 
swear  to  it  I'd  hay  it  was  on  my  last  trip 
down." 

Lingard  glanced  sharply  at  him.  That 
was  quite  a  year  ago,"  he  said.  '  You  couldn't 
have  seen  him  then,  because  he  wasn't  on 
board.  Don't  you  know  who  he  is?  He  is 
Phil  Roy  den,  the  Phil  Royden^  you  know. 
He  and  an  old  miner,  a  chap  named  Wade, 
John  Wade,  1  think,  discovered  a  gold  mine 
in  the  Territory  that  they  tell  me  is  going  to 
be  the  biggest  thing  ever  opened  up  in 
Australia.  It  will  be  the  making  of  the  north. 
The  girl  is  his  wife." 

"■  1  teuced  nice  girl,  too,"  Beckworth  com- 
mented. 

"  Nie  Wade,"  said  the  doctor.  "  Old  John's 
daughter,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Quite  a  little 
romance,  I  believe." 

"  The  first  I've  heard  of  it,"  said  Beckworth. 

"Of  course,"  said  the  doctor.  "  W'hat  else 
can  you  expect  if  you  will  persist  in  burying 
\uurself  in  some  out-of-the-way  corner  of 
British  New  Guinea?  You  only  come  down 
about  once  a  year." 

"  It's  all  of  that  since  my  last  trip,  anyway. 
But  what  about  this  Royden?  Better  tell  me 
all  you  know.  You  must  remember  I  haven't 
seen  a  paper  for  a  dog's  age,  and  I'm  not  at 
all  up  in  recent  history." 

"  Well,  it  was  this  way,"  Lingard  began, 
and  he  told  his  friend  as  much  of  the  Royden 
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story  as  that  young  man  had  thought  wise  to 
release  for  publication. 

"  It's  just  as  well  you  told  me  that,"  Beck- 
worth  said  when  the  tale  was  finished.  "  First 
go-off  I  could  have  sworn  I'd  seen  him  last 
time  I  was  down,  and  I  might  have  claimed 
acquaintance  with  him  on  that  score,  you  know. 
It  would  have  made  me  feel  an  awful  fool, 
wouldn't  it  ?,  " 

"  I  dare  say  it  would,"  the  doctor  agreed. 
"  But  I  don't  know  how  you  managed  to  get 
that  fancy  in  your  head.  Perhaps  it's  the  life 
you  lead.  Now  I  come  to  think  of  it  you  had 
a  queer  idea  last  time  too.  Remember  that 
Eurasian  chap?  " 

"  Gosh,  but  I  do,"  said  Beckworth  with 
explosive  thoughtfulness.  "  Lingard,  that's 
the  chap  I've  been  thinking  of.  You  said  your- 
self that  there  were  certain  little  characteristics 
a  man  can't  hide,  and  you  pointed  out  to  me 
how  the  fellow  couldn't  look  you  in  the  face, 
but  kept  his  eyes  screwed  up  all  the  time. 
Well,  just  as  I  caught  sight  of  Royden  over 
there  the  sun  was  full  on  his  face,  and  I  noticed 
that  he  screwed  up  his  eyes  at  the  glare.  It 
was  then  the  idea  that  I'd  seen  him  somewhere 
before  flashed  on  me." 

"  In  other  words,"  said  Lingard,  "  you  mean 
to  imply  that-  they're  one  and  the  same 
person  ?  " 

Beckworth  brushed  the  idea  aside  with  a 
deprecatory  hand.      "  I  don't  mean  to  imply 
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anything,"  be  said,   "but  that's  just  how  it 

struck  me.  There  it  is  and  make  what  you  like 

ol  it." 

"I'm,"  .said     the    doctor    non-committallv. 

Ik  puffed  at  his  pipe  as  though  the  idea  wire 
worrying  him. 

"  It's  getting  hot  up  lure,"  Beckworth 
remarked     presently.  Winch'  reminds     me 

that  the  SUA  is  over  the  yard  arm.  I  wonder 
it  that  condemned  steward  has  forgotten  how 
tO  mix  a  decent  cocktail." 

1  hat's  it,  tlun." "  Lingard  Laughed.     "  Let 

US  drown  our  sorrows  and   misundt  rstandings 

in  drink,  what?      1  oby  <  an  mix  you  something 

ent,  stufi  tit  for  a  white  man  to  drink,  not 

sort  of  wash  you've  had  over  the  way  in 
\<  w  Guinea.  Come  and  get  the  taste  of  trade 
grin  out  ol  your  mouth,  my  DO) 

Phil  Royden  watched  the  men  as  they 
descended  the  companion-way,  and  when  they 
were  out  of  earshot  he  turned  to  his  wife. 

"Now,  that's  a  queer  thing,  Maxine,"  he 
remarked.  "  I  came  down  on  the  Madinda 
last  trip,  and  Beckworth,  that  chap  with  the 
doctor,  was  on  board  then,  too.  I  noticed  him 
looking  pretty  hard  at  me  now,  and  I'm 
beginning  to  wonder  if  he  thinks  he  knows  me. 
Still,  he'd  be  a  pretty  sharp  man  if  he  could 
connect  me  up  with  the  Eurasian  I  was  then." 

11  Would  it  matter  very  much  if  he  did, 
Phil  ?  "  the  girl  asked,  shooting  a  tender  glance 
at  him  from  out  of  her  deep  violet  eyes. 
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"  We-ell,  no,"  he  said  after  a  perceptible 
pause. 

"  You're  not  sure,"  she  asserted.  "  What  is 
the  danger  ?  " 

"Only  this,  Maxine.  If  anyone  found  out 
I  was  masquerading-  as  a  Chinese  it  might  lead 
to  trouble.  That  is,  if  they  managed  to  put 
two  and  two  together  and  ferreted  out  my 
relations  with  Yeng  How.  You  know  it  would 
be  a  pretty  hard  job  then  to  keep  them  dark." 

"  Speaking  of  Yeng  How,"  the  girl  said, 
"what  really  happened  to  Billy  The  Greek? 
You  told  me  in  the  morning  when  we  left  the 
mine  that  he  had  committed  suicide  the  night 
before,  and  I  never  thought  to  question  it  at 
the  time.     But  did  he  really?  " 

"  He  cut  his  throat,"  Phil  said  gloomily. 
'  He  foresaw  a  long-dreaded  explanation." 

"  But,"  said  the  girl  with  a  puzzled  air,  "  he 
was  tied  up  when  I  saw  him  last.  How  did  he 
manage  to  get  loose  and  use  the  knife?  " 

"  That  I  can't  say,  Maxine." 

"Phil,  dear,  have  you  any  idea?"  She 
caught  him  persuasively  by  the  arm. 

"Yes,  I  have.  I  rather  fancy  that  Yeng 
How  put  it  within  reach  and  saw  that  he  had 
ample  opportunity  to  use  it." 

"  But  why  should  he  want  to  commit  suicide  ? 
For  all  he  did  we  hadn't  enough  evidence 
against  him  to  do  anything  to  him.  You  said 
so  yourself." 

'Quite   true,    my   dear.     Everything   done 
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was  the  work  of  his  men.     We  had  actually  no 

evidence  against  the  man  himself.  That  is 
where  he  beat  ns." 

"Of  course,  he  knew  that,  Phil,  so  why 
should  he  wish  to  take  his  lilt  ?  " 

Phil  glanced  cautiously  about  him,  then 
satisfied  no  one  was  within  listening  distance 
he  spoke. 

"  He  did  it,  I  suppose,"  he  said,  "  lest  worst 
things  should  befall  him.  Probably  he  was 
given  a  choice  between  that  and  something 
infinitely  more  horrible." 

"Why,  whatever  do  you  mean?"  the  girl 
asked  quickly,  a  note  of  genuine  astonishment 
in  her  voice. 

"  It  was  a  case  of  a  Chinese  vengeance," 
Phil  explained.  "  Ymg  How  told  Ipping  and 
myself  the  story  that  afternoon,  and  he  made 
no  bones  about  the  fact  that  he  intended 
making;  Billy  pay.  Neither  of  us  knew  the 
form  that  payment  was  going  to  take,  though 
we  did  get  him  to  promise  that  he  would  not 
kill  Billy  or  have  him  killed  by  any  of  his  men. 
Queerly  enough,  we  both  seem  to  have  over- 
looked the  possibility  of  some  unpalatable 
forms  of  Chinese  tortures  being  applied  to  the 
man.  Some  of  them,  I'm  told,  can  be  a  long 
way  worse  than  death.  Neither  Ipping  nor  I 
thought  of  anvthino-  like  that  until  we  were  told 
Billy  was  dead,  and  then,  of  course,  it  was  too 
late  to  do  anything,  so  we  kept  the  matter  as 
quiet  as  wre  could,   for  the  sake  of  everyone 
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concerned.  The  story?  Oh,  yes,  I  suppose 
I  should  have  told  you  before,  but  then  I 
wanted  to  keep  the  whole  horrid  thing  from 
you,  if  possible." 

He  related  the  history  of  Yeng  How  as  the 
Chinese  had  told  it  to  him.  The  girl  listened 
with  bated  breath,  and  shuddered  at  the 
appropriate  parts.     When  the  tale  was  ended : 

"  It's  all  rather  horrible,"  she  said,  "  and  yet 
Yeng  How  seemed  quite  a  gentle  person  too. 
He  was  most  kind  to  me." 

'  He  would  be.  He  did  all  he  could  for  me, 
too.  But  then  there's  no  explaining  or  under- 
standing the  mind  of  a  Chinese.  They  look  at 
things  in  a  different  way  to  us.  And  anyway,  I 
can't  help  feeling  that  Billy  got  just  what  he 
deserved.  If  anything,  he  was  let  off  rather 
lightly.  Heaven  knows  how  many  poor  chaps 
he's  sent  to  their  deaths  to  further  his  own  ends. 
He  would  certainly  have  killed  me  the  moment 
it  was  to  his  interest  to  do  so,  and  there's  no 
saying  what  he  would  have  done  to  you  but  for 
Tony's  intervention." 

"  Poor  old  Tony,"  the  girl  said  softly.  "  He 
proved  himself  a  man  in  the  end." 

"He  did  that,"  Phil  agreed.  "  He  had 
good  qualities  in  him,  but  somehow  they  didn't 
get  much  chance.  If  he  had  lived  I  would 
have  offered  him  a  job  with  Ipping.  It  might 
have  helped  to  keep  him  straight." 

'  I'm  glad  you  took  Mr.  Ipping  in  with  you 
as  partner,"  Maxine  said,  anxious  to  get  away 
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from  a  subject  that  held  only  bitter  memories 
for  her.  "  He's  the  best  kind  of  partner  you 
could  have  picked.  And  he  has  the  experience, 
too." 

"  Only  once,"  said  Phil,  "  did  I  pick  a  better 
partner." 

'  Who  was  he?'    the  girl  asked  curiously. 

"  It  wasn't  a  he,  Maxine,  dear.  It  was  a 
she.     Yourself,  little  partner." 

The  girl  smiled  sunnily. 

'"  Phil,  you're  a  dear.  You  don't  know  how 
much  I  love  you." 

"  And  you  don't  know  how  much  I  love 
you,"  he  retorted. 

"  You  don't  show  it,"  she  teased. 

"Don't  I?"  he  said,  and  seized  her  in  his 
arms. 

"Phil,"  she  cried  in  horrified  accents,  "the 
whole  ship  will  see  us  !  " 

"No,  they  won't,"  he  said  decisively, 
"  there's  only  the  doctor  and  that  chap  Beck- 
worth  just  reappeared.  They've  seen  us 
already,  but  being  gentlemen  have  turned 
round  and  gone  back  whence  they  came." 

"  Well,  in  that  case,"  she  said  demurely, 
"you  may  kiss  me — just  once." 

Phil  did  the  hat  trick. 


THE  END 


A  Selection  from  Hodder  &  Stoughton's 
New  and  Forthcoming  Novels 


THE 

UNCERTAIN   TRUMPET 

By  A.  S.  M.  HUTCHINSON 

Author  of  "  If  Winter  Comes." 

"  For   if  the  trumpet   give   an   uncertain   sound, 
who  shall  prepare  himself  to  the  battle  ?  " 

THE    COURTS    OF    THE    MORNING 
By  JOHN  BUCHAN 
Author  of  "  Greenmantle,"  etc. 

Mr.  John  Buchan  has  written  another  full-length  novel — 
a  Story  of  pure  adventure  of  the  same  type  as  his  "  PreSter 
John."  The  chief  figures  are  Sandy  Arbuthnot,  now  Lord 
Clanroyden,  and  Mr.  John  S.  Blenkiron,  both  of  whom  appear 
in  "  Greenmantle."  The  scene  is  laid  in  a  South  American 
republic  which  is  brought  by  accident  into  international 
politics.  The  Story  tells  how  the  ambition  of  a  great  man, 
which  might  have  played  havoc  with  the  peace  of  the  world, 
is  frustrated  by  a  new  kind  of  war.  Many  of  Air.  Buchan's 
familiar  characters  appear,  and  interwoven  with  the  scheme 
of  adventure  is  Sandy's  lovc-Story. 

TEMPLE  TOWER 
A  Bull-Dog  Drummond  Novel  by  SAPPER 
Author  of"  Bull-Dog  Drummond"  etc, 

Bull-Dog  Drummond,  on  the  scent  of  fresh  adventure, 
decided  to  investigate  the  activities  of  his  secretive  neighbour 
Granger.  Inquisitiveness  drew  him  into  the  most  amazing 
adventure  of  his  life,  and  brought  him  to  death-grips  with 
the  hunchbacked  Stranger,  compared  to  whom  Carl  Petersen 
had  been  "  a  little  turtle  dove." 

RED    ACES 
By  EDGAR  WALLACE 
Author  of"  The  Ringer,"  "  The  Three  Just  Men,"  etc. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Reeder  is  the  mildeSt-looking,  softeSt-spoken  de- 
tective that  ever  was  ;  but  Mr.  J.  G.  Reeder  is  famous  because 
Mr.  J.  G.  Reeder  gets  his  man.  Here  are  three  long  J.  G. 
Reeder  Stories  in  Edgar  Wallace's  very  beSt  J.  G.  Reeder  Style. 
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THE    GAL  A  X  Y 
By  SI  U  TZ 

Vsa*  Eafl,  Norn  R  "til, .  rttn  etc. 

Thb  life -Story  i  ■•    I      .•  I  I  I  I,  bom  in  t862,  and  passing 

through  the  wars,  tribulations,  fa  I    Is,  ways  or  living 

and  rfiinlring  from  that  time  to  this.  The  daughter  of  parents 
who  understood  none  of  their  children,  Laur.t  (  rows  up  into 
a  lovely,  Intelligent  and  sensitive  girl,  far  from  happy  at  home 
but  seeing  no  career  for  herself  bat  marri.i  ..unSt  her 

father's  wishes— for  trade  is  still  barely  within  tl  J  pale 

— she  marries  an  armaments  manufacturer  with  whom  she  is 
wildly  in  love.       II.  her  from  her 

her,  an  idealist  and  a  rebel  against  materialism;  her 
husband  brings  her  disappointment  and  infidelity  ;  and  it  is 
it  it  until  her  children  are  settled  and  of  age  that  she  consents  to 
follow  her  own  heart  and  .  ..   arith  Sendler,  a  Cierman 

\\  ith  an  English  mother.  i  lie  War  breaks  in  upon  the  happy 
married  life  that  her  first  husband's  death  at  last  makes  p.  ttsible, 
and  Sendler  suffers  tl  tnment.  Her  son  is  killed, 

she  eventually  finds  in  her  little  grandson  something  of 
■l  and  her  bl  I .n.     Standing  on  an 

.d  at  1  [yde  i  '  ;er  one  day  in  January  of  tiie  present 

year  she  lo  iks  up  at  the  Milky  W  ay  (or  Galaxy),  which  she 
has  always  loved.     Half  blinded  by  the  she  Steps  off 

the  island  and  is  Struck  by  a  car.  Under  the  ether  during 
the  operation  that  is  nt\  he  sees  the  thousand  joys  of 

her  life  streaming  across  her  vision  like  the  Stars  of  the  Milky 
This  is  probably  the  finest  and  the  moSt  powerful  and 
moving  book  Miss  lirtz  has  yet  given  us. 

BLOOD    ROYAL 
By  DORNFORD  YATES 

Autlwr  of  "  Ferishable  Goods"  "  Blind  Corner"  etc. 

In  this  very  up-to-date  romance,  Mr.  Yates  sets  and  main- 
tains a  tremendous  pace,  while  the  scenes  are  so  vivid  that, 
as  one  lays  the  book  down,  one  is  left  with  the  impression 
of  having  witnessed  a  Startling  film.  "  Blood  Royal  "  is, 
shortly,  the  passionate  love  arlair  of  an  unhappily  affianced 
royalty  and  the  Story  of  her  lover's  endeavour  to  save  her 
future  husband's  throne.  "  What  my  lady  wants,  my  lady 
muSt  have."  So  blindly,  and  againSt  all  reason,  Richard 
Chandos  takes  up  the  cudgels  on  behalf  of  the  worthless 
princeling  to  whbm  his  darling  is  betrothed.  Time  and  tide 
are  againSt  him,  and  the  Prince  himself  is  jealous  and  deeply 
miStruSts  his  help  ;  but  because  it  is  the  Grand  Duchess' 
wish,  Chandos  Strains  every  nerve  to  save  for  his  rival  the 
throne  he  so  little  deserves.  The  plot  is  unusual,  and  the 
aftion  is  very  swift :  there  is  no  time  for  philosophy  and  less 
for  sentiment ;    love  is  made,  so  to  speak,  under  tire. 
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THE  TREASURE  HOUSE   OF  MARTIN  HEWS 
By  E.  PHILLIPS  OPPENHEIM 
Author  of  "  Matorni's  Vineyard"  etc. 

Henry  Owston,  arriving  at  the  sinister  mansion  on  the 
marshes,  with  ninepencc  and  the  return  half  of  a  third-class 
ticket  to  London  in  his  pocket,  enters  the  service  of  Martin 
Hews,  apparently  a  cripple  with  no  legs,  who  spends  his 
life  in  a  marvellously  contrived  electrical  chair,  and  is  the 
owner  of  a  colle&ion  of  many  of  the  famous  objets  d'art  of  the 
world,  in  the  acquisition  of  which  he  not  infrequently  makes 
use  of  two  gangs  of  criminals.  These  gangs  are  now, 
however,  at  war,  and  OwSton's  chief  occupation  is  to  track 
down  the  head  of  the  opposing  gang,  a  man  of  such  talent 
in  disguise  that  he  is  able  to  pass  undetected  either  in  the 
reception  rooms  of  the  great  houses  of  the  Weft  End,  or 
in  the  lowest  dive  of  the  East  End.  In  spite  of  all  precautions, 
mechanical  and  human,  the  enemy  eventually  gains  access 
to  Martin  H:ws'  Study,  the  true  secret  of  his  deformity 
is  disclosed  to  his  everlasting  humiliation,  and  he  is  last 
seen  disappearing  down  the  secret  passage  into  his  Treasure 
House.  A  true  Oppenheim  Story,  full  of  drama  and  the  thrill 
of  adventure. 

ANOTHER    PART    OF    THE    WOOD 
By  DENIS  MACKAIL 

Whose  "  Greenery  Street  "  is  the  lovers''  walk  of  fiilion 

Another  part  of  what  wood  ?  For  no  wood  is  mentioned 
anywhere  in  Mr.  Mackail's  new  full-length  novel.  Yet  we 
seem  to  recognise  that  title  as  a  kind  of  quotation — and  so 
it  is  ;  a  quotation  from  the  unknown  writer  who  added  the 
Stage  directions  to  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  So  there 
should  be  fairies,  perhaps,  both  good  and  bad  ;  although  we 
may  not  immediately  identify  Aunt  Caroline  as  the  former, 
or  the  unspeakable  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  as  the  latter.  And  there 
should  be  two  heroines,  shouldn't  there  ?  Well,  you're  quite 
right,  and  the  author  is  obviously  in  love  with  them  both. 
And  certainly  there  should  be,  and  are,  some  other  very 
young  mortals  to  share  this  passion,  and  to  do  some  extra- 
ordinarily foolish  things  in  the  magic  wood  that  doesn't 
exist.  And  there  are  clowns — or  at  any  rate  pierrots.  And 
a  scene — even  though  it  takes  place  in  a  two-seater — by 
moonlight.  And  when  you  have  laughed  and  listened  for 
long  enough — and  have  been  juSt  a  little  anxious  at  times — 
of  course  there  is  a  very  happy  ending. 
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PAMELA'S    SPRING    SONG 

*■       By  CECIL  ROBERTS 

Author  of  "  David  and  Diana,"  etc. 

\m  E  and   Cecil   Roberts — Springtime   and   the   Tyrol! 
i       nbinc  the  elements  and  there  is  "  Pamela's  Spring  Song," 

tii  ket  b  i 
the  'l'v  f  >1  .1  necessity  at  least  once  in  >  lifetime,  Blue  skies 
and  ing  thunder  and  caging  torrents, 

what  d>x.s  it  nutter?  Pamela  saw  them  on  the  wall  of  the 
Underground  and   her  r's  l<e- insurance    money 

le  them  real,     Nx  v  i  ;    then,  so  she  thought, 

grcv  skies  fol  the  n  I  life,      but  it  was  worth  the  risk 

ana   what   befell   her  might   bci.iil   others.     Who   knows  ? 
nance,  adventure,  path..-,  and  humour  all  arc  here.     Once 
ceil  Rol    ■  himself  a  -  of  romance  and 

a  wizard  in  the  art  i  n.     And  the  spirit  ot"  Spring- 

time is  captive  between  the  pages  of  this  book. 

QUEEN    DICK:     An     Historical    Novel 
By  AlA  RED  TRESSIDER  SHEPPARD 

Author  of  "  Here  Comis  an  Old  Sailor"  etc. 

Mr.  SHEVVAKD  firft  had  the  idea  of  "Queen  Dick"  (one 
of  the  many  names  given  in  ridicule  to  Richard  Cromwell, 
once  "His  Highness  the  Lord  Protc&or  ")  as  the  hero  of 
a  historical  romance  while  searching,  some  years  back, 
among  old  Stuart  and  Commonwealth  tracts,  books  and 
diaries  in  Saffron  \\  aldcn,  once  the  headquarters  of  the 
Commonwealth  Army,  lie  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Richard  Cromwell  had  been  much  maligned,  and  by  no 
means  deserved  the  contemptuous  judgment  of  Carlylc 
and    others.       Mthough    im  n    has    to    fill    in    gaps, 

"  Queen  Dick  "  keeps  as  closely  as  possible  to  actual  history. 
This  novel  shows  a  pageant  of  English  history  from  Richard's 
birth  in  1626,  when  men  were  still  speaking  of  the  death  of 
James  the  FirSt,  and  Shakespeare  had  been  dead  only  ten 
years,  to  his  death  in  1712,  only  two  years  before  that  of 
Queen  Anne.  Among  the  characters  of  whom  we  have 
glimpses,  or  whom  we  see  in  more  detail,  are  several  English 
sovereigns,  notably  Charles  the  First ;  Oliver  Cromwell  and 
the  great  figures  of  the  Civil  Wars  and  Commonwealth, 
including  Essex,  Fairfax  and  John  Milton  ;  Louis  XIV7  and 
the  Prince  of  Conti ;  John  Bunyan,  Isaac  Watts,  and,  in  the 
Prologue,  Jonathan  Swift.  Richard's  relationship  towards 
Rachel  Baines- — afterwards  Rachel  Pengelly — which  gave  rise 
to  scandal  at  the  time,  quite  unjustly,  gives  a  powerful  love 
interest  to  the  book. 
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BY    SOOCHOW    WATERS 
By  LOUISE  JORDAN  MILN 
Author  of"  The  Flutes  of  Shanghai"  etc. 

In  her  last  novels  Mrs.  Miln  has  pictured  the  China  of  to-day. 
In  this  Story  she  returns  to  the  older  China  for  which  she 
cares  so  much  more.  In  much  this  book  is  strikingly 
different  from  all  of  those  that  she  has  already  published. 
It  is  laid  in  old  Soochow,  the  city  which  the  Chinese,  who 
so  love  and  understand  beauty,  consider  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  China's  cities.  "  If  you  have  not  seen  Soochow,"  Mrs. 
Miln  writes,  "  you  have  not  seen  China."  Even  for  a  Louise 
Jordan  Miln  novel,  this  book  is  packed  with  Chinese  beauty, 
customs,  traditions.  It  is  outstandingly  pleasant,  a  story  of 
human  interest,  a  love  story  from  the  first  page  to  the  last 
line.  There  are  three  English  women  vitally  concerned  in 
it,  but  the  character  that  carries  and  makes  it  is  Man  Ling,  a 
Chinese  aristocrat,  not  unlike  the  man  "Mr.  Wu  "  probably 
would  have  been  if  there  had  been  no  tragedy  in  his  life 
and  no  race-war  or  race-clash  to  embitter  and  warp  him. 


MEDAL    WITHOUT    BAR 
A  British  War  Novel  by  RICHARD  BLAKER 
Author  of"  Oh,  the  Brave  Music"  "  Enter  a  Messenger"  etc. 

Charles  Cartwright  was  one  of  the  many  thousands  of 
"  Uncles  "  in  the  War — junior  subalterns  older,  very  often, 
than  their  battalion  commanders  ;  more  of  an  age  with 
their  generals  than  with  their  brother  officers  in  dug-outs. 
The  story  is  of  his  fading  memory,  to-day,  now  that  he  is 
fifty,  of  the  Somme  and  the  Hindenburg  Retreat,  Flanders, 
coast-defence  in  England,  the  hills  north-east  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  final  advance  in  France — when  his  father  is  dead,  his 
elder  son  in  the  Flying  Corps,  and  his  wife — waiting.  It  is 
this  memory  that  sets  him  and  his  generation  a  little  aloof 
from  the  generations  that  have  not  known  it.  His  elder  son 
is  of  the  former  and  his  younger  son  of  the  latter.  To  the 
latter  generation  the  subject  is  entirely  a  matter  of  lice  and 
mud  and  risk,  a  shocking  and  nauseating  idiocy  ;  to  the 
other  it  is  mud  and  lice  and  risk  and  idiocy  ;  but  it  is  now 
a  haze,  too,  of  friendships  and  loyalties.  .  .  .  Glimpses  of 
fine  men  seen  by  the  roadside,  and  lost  again  in  its  dust.  It 
does  not  believe  in  War,  this  already  ancient  generation  of 
"  Uncle  "  and  his  surviving  nephews.  It  has  seen  with  its 
eyes  and  savoured  with  its  nostrils  arguments  for  Peace  more 
convincing  than  the  other  generation  can  ever  know.  It 
does  not  believe  in  War.  It  only  remembers.  ...  It  is  the 
generation  of  the  broken-hearted.  Its  tears  have  all  been 
shed  and  it  is  purged  of  Fear. 
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DICKON 
By  MARJORIE  BOITL.V 
Author  of"  The  Golden  Roofs,"  etc. 

"  Gods  meet  Gods  and  Jo  file  in  the  Dark." — Lee  and  Dr-^den. 

The  Story  of  the  laSt  Planta^'cnet  King  of  1'ngland,  slain  in 
le    in    hll  -,'    manhood,    1485,    more    maligned    and 

caricatured  than  any  monarch  of  whom  so  little  is  known  to 
his  discredit,  and  so  much  known  to  his  honour;  Ri> 
of  Gloucester's  short  lite  was  passed  amid  ever,-  circumstance 
of  tumult,  splendour,  peril  and  violent  action  ;  when  he  was 
killed  his  fame  was  blotted,  his  deeds  eclipsed,  his  memory 
slurred,  and  «>nlv  recent  research  has  been  able  to  shou  that 
this  was  the  work  of  deliberate  malice;  the  Richard  III  of 
Shakespeare  and  the  old  histories  no  more  existed  than  the 

in  legend.       It  is  now  possible  to  know  somethi 
the  :    rtuncs  were  d  who 

ike  all  his  house)  thai  "  which  is  called 

"  heroism." 

DOWN    RIVER 
By  SEAMARK 
Author  of"  1         '      ay  Msktr,"  "  The  Web  of  Destiny,"  etc. 

•  morning  a  body  is  brought  up  from  the  river  by  the 
police.  At  the  same  time  a  half-caste  Chinese,  whose  face 
is  contorted  with  fiendish  hatred,  is  seen  looking  over  the 
bridge  of  a  near-by  tramp-Steamer  and  shaking  his  fist  at  the 
police  sergeant,  Manning,  Manning  recognises  the  Chinese 
as  Crossm.in,  who  hates  the  police  because  they  search  his 
ship  fox  dope  very  thoroughly  when  it  comes  up  the  river 
twice  a  year.  On  examining  the  dead  body  they  rind  part  of 
B  dagger,  with  Chinese  lettering  on  it,  buried  in  the  heart. 
Who  is  responsible  for  the  murder,  and  what  is  the  mystery 
surrounding  the  aril  !  irk  is  at  his  very  best  in  this 

powerful  Story  of  love  and  adventure  on  the  River   J  hames. 

KITTY    SEES    LIFE 
By  MAY  CHRISTIE 
Author  of"  Eager  Love,"  etc. 

Pretty  little  Kitty  Grayson,  in  love  with  Jimmie  Barron, 
but  uncertain  of  his  love  for  her,  listens  to  the  teachings  of 
Irma  Paintor,  who  likes  men  merely  for  the  enjoyment  they 
can  give  her.  Irma  tells  Kitty  that  the  only  way  to  a  man's 
heart  is  to  let  him  think  that  he  is  not  the  only  pebble  on  the 
beach  and  to  have  a  good  time.  But  Kitty's  "  good  times  " 
do  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  Jimmie  Barron,  and  she 
suffers  many  heartbreaks  before  he  finally  declares  his  love 
for  her.  Miss  Christie  has  given  us  a  delightful  Story  which 
all  lovers  of  romance  will  enjoy. 
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JIM    THE    CONQUEROR 
By  PETER  B.  KYNE 

Author  of"  Tide  of  Empire"  etc. 

When  Don  Jaime  Miguel  Higuens  picked  up  a  magazine 
and  saw  Roberta  Antrim  pictured  in  riding  habit,  he  connected 
the  name  with  that  of  a  sheep  herder  who  insolently  trespassed 
on  his  Rancho  Verde.  And  when  Jimmy  Higgens  put  an 
end  to  the  trespasser,  the  elegant  Don  invited  Roberta  to  be 
his  guesT:  while  selling  the  sheep  so  suddenly  inherited. 

Roberta  had  reckoned  on  trouble  on  the  Rio  Grande,  but 
not  that  a  black-complexioned  Irishman  with  a  Spanish  title 
might  be  both  Jaime  and  Jimmy.  Whereupon  Peter  B. 
K\  nc  steps  in  to  rescue  his  several  very  human  creations  from 
misunderstanding  and  accelerating  violence,  which  he  does 
with  the  wit  and  ingenuity  that  bring  recurring  cheers  from 
lovers  of  his  adventure  novels. 

SPRING 
By  SOPHIA  CLEUGH 
Author  of"  Matilda  Governess  of  the  English"  "  Jeanne  Margot"  etc. 

Spring  is  the  Story  of  an  idyll  between  the  lovely  little  Italian 
Contessina  Giulietta  Amorosa  and  the  young  BoStonian 
Hugo  Stanning.  To  avoid  marriage  with  a  girl  of  his 
mother's  choosing  he  departs  to  Europe.  Wandering 
through  Italy  with  his  motor  he  happens  on  a  neSt  of  English 
cousins.  Life  is  complicated  for  the  group  of  people  living 
at  Santa  Maria  by  the  attempted  theft  of  a  famous  picture 
from  the  chapel  of  the  Nencini  CaStillo,  but  all  ends  with 
May  sunshine  and  an  elopement.  The  Story  is  one  of  Mrs. 
Cleugh's  most  charming  romances. 

POACHER'S    MOON 
By  ALMEY  ST.  JOHN  ADCOCK 
Author  of  "  The  Judas  Tree,"  etc. 

"  She  wants  everything.  She's  greedy  ;  greedy  for  life,  for 
love.  You  can  see  it  in  her  hands — powerful,  grasping 
hands."  This  was  Rowena  Ivory's  summing-up  of  Carlotta 
Heron,  whom  she  had  adored,  and  who,  after  their  girlhood's 
friendship,  came  back  into  her  life  like  a  blighting  wind. 

Tragic,  beautiful,  like  an  exiled  queen,  Carlotta's  demands 
on  those  who  loved  her  were  so  exhausting  that  one  by  one 
they  failed  her ;  always  she  expected  a  little  more  than 
human  nature  could  give.  This  Story  of  Buckinghamshire, 
set  amid  the  beechwoods  and  gorse-covered  commons  of  the 
Chiltern  Hills,  shows  how  her  covetousness  reacted  on  those 
who  cared  for  and  those  who  hated  her  ;  how  her  hunger 
for  her  son's  devotion  came  between  him  and  the  girl  he 
loved  and  almoSt  wrecked  their  lives. 


Some  of  Hoddet  cr  Stoughton's  New  Novels 

FOOL    ERRANT 
By  PATRICIA   U  1  \TU~ORTH 
Author  of  "  Grey  Mask,"  "  The  Black  Cabinet,"  etc. 

HfiRi  is  ret  another  of  those  delightful  combinations  of 
intriguing    I  and   delicate    romance   which   we    h.ivc 

learned  to  expect  from  the  pen  of  Patricia  Wcntworth. 
IIu.  i  is  out  of  a  job,  accepts  a  situation  as  secretary 

i  eminent  though  erratic  inventive 
genius.  I  lugo  finds  that  he  has  to  choose  between  sale'  ■ 
himself  and  the  nsk  of  being  branded  *•>  a  thief  and  a  traitor 
to  his  country.  As  the  Pool  Errant,  he  takes  the  path  of 
duty  ami  danger  in  the  hope  of  saving  Minstrel's  Litest  inven- 
from  Faluns  into  the  bands  of  the  enemies  of  civilisation. 
How  Loveds  I  h  cum  t"  be  mixed  up  in  the  affair,  and 
how    II  d  hex  trom  a  horrible  fate,  tDU  id  in 

some  *<l  the  most  thrilling  chapters  that  c\cn  Patricia  Wcnt- 
worth has  ever  written. 

HOT    WAT  BR 
.  MRS.  C.  II.  BI:LL  (JOHN  TRAVERS) 
■v  of  "Safe  Conduct,"  etc. 

Surprisingly  and  deliriously  Mrs.  Hell  has  adapted  her 
marvellous  knowledge  of  India,  and  the  British  living  in 
India,  and  the  British  who  visit  India,  to  thl  :nents  of 

a  sparkling  high  comedy  of  errors.  It  was  lovely  Anne 
Knightley,  family  friend  and  secretary  to  Lord  Bricrlcy  (who 
was  ton  iiarming  and  ambitious),  who  mosl  innocently 

upset  the  hot  water,  which  the  Indian  press  insisted  was  hot 
mud.  Instead  of  her  dancinc  attendance  on  the  peripatetic 
visiting  "  Commission  of  Health,  Hygiene  and  welfare,"  it 
was  the  Commission  that  danced  attendance  on  Anne — so 
much  so  that  its  jovial  Labour  member  tactlessly  dubbed  his 
fellow-commissioners  "  Anne's  Nannies." 

COUSIN    BERYL 
By  J.  C.  SSAITH 
Author  of  "  Surrender,"  etc. 

Here  we  have  this  popular  author  at  his  moSt  versatile  and 
vivacious.  The  dominant  sense  of  humour,  which  character- 
ises both  the  impecunious  Beryl  Spcncer-Lancelot-Chctwynd 
and  her  wealthy  adorer  "  Dolly  "  Grandison,  pervades  the 
entire  Story,  and  results  in  a  bright  light  comedy,  full  of  cheery 
dialogue  and  amusing  situations.  Beryl's  desperate  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  her  Struggling  family,  her  plucky  enterprise 
in  tackling  a  London  job,  her  notable  debut  as  a  new  novelist, 
her  constant  skirmishes  with  the  assiduous  "  Dolly,"  arc 
equally  engrossing  and  delightful. 
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